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INCONTINENCE. 

. SENTIMENTS. 

L ove is a pafTron fo necefTary, that without 
it the human race would loon be extindl. 
i fexes are improved and refined by their in- 
clination to each other} an inclination which 
produces the fwceteft union and the warmeft 
i'riendlhips, the tenderelt alliances, and the mdft 
amiable I'ociety : but it produces thefe happy ef- 
feds only, when it is under the government and 
diredion of reafon ; for when left to its own un- 
guided impetuofity, it is frequently the caufe of 
treachery, perjury, adultery, incell, murder, and 
every horrid mifehief that a blind fury can pro- 
duce. I'he figures which the ancient mytholo- 
gilts and poets put upon love and lull in their wri- 
tings are very inltrudive. Love is a beauteous blind 
VojL. 11. 13 child, 
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child, adorned with a qu^er and a bow, *which 
he plays with and fhoots around him, without de- 
fign or dirc6lion, to intimate to us, that the per- 
fon beloved has no intention to give us the anxie- 
ties we meet with ; but that the beauties of a 
worthy -objedi are like the charms of a lovely in- 
. fant : they cannot but attrad your concern of 
fondnefs, though the child fo rcijardcd is as infen- 
fible of the value you put upon it, as it is that it 
deferves your benevolence. 

On the other fide, the (iiges figured luft in the 
form of a fatyr; of fliapc part human, part bef- 
tial, to fignify that the followers of it proftitutc 
the reafon of a man, to purfue the appetites of a 
beaft. This fatyr is made to haunt the paths and 
coverts of the wood-nymphs and Ihcphcrd- 
fifes, to lurk on the banks of rivulets, and watch 
the purling ftt cams, as the reforts of retired vir- 
gins, to (new that lawlcfs defire tends chiefiy to 
prey upon. innocence, and has fomething fo un- 
natural in ir, that it hates its own make, and 
fhuns the objed it loved, as foon as it has nude 
it like himfclf. 

Love therefore is a child that complains and 
bewails its inability to help iifclf, and weeps for 
afliftance, without an immediate reflection or 
knowledge of the food it wants; lurt a watchful 
thief, which feizes its prey, and lays fnarcs for it^ 
own relief: and its principal objecl being inno- 
cence, it never robs but it murders at the fame 
time. 

Capricious, wanton, bold and brutal luft 
Is meanly fcifilh ; when rcfificd cruel ; 

And, like the blaft of peftilcntial winds, 

Taints the fwcet bloom of nature’s fairclt forms. 
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INCONTINENCE.* 

On love of virtue reverence attends; 

But fenfual pleafure in our ruin ends. 

Unlawful love being an unmannerly gueft, we 
(hould guard againft it, becaufe wc know not 
how late in the evening of life it may intrude for 
lodging. 

Every vice and folly has a train of fccret and 
neceflary punilhments linked to it. 

He who lies under the dominion of any one vice 
muft expedl the common efFedts ihereot, if lazy to 
be poor, if intemperate to be difeafed, if luxurious 
to die betimes, &c. &c. 

EXAMPLES. 

L VIRGINIUS, a Roman foldier, famous in 
• the city for his probity, and in the army for 
his valour, had a daughter about fixleen years of 
age. She had been promifed in marriage to Ici- 
lius, who had lately been tribune, and was at 
that time the greatell beauty in Rome. She had 
loft her mother, and was under the tuition of go- 
vernefles who took care of her education. Appius 
Claudius, the Roman decemvir*, acci lentally 

meeting 

* The firft form of government among the l^oma la was mo- 
narchical, or regal government, which continued about the l,'acc 
of two hundred and forty-four years: bur upon the cxpulfion of 
Tarquinius Superbus, the fevemh and l.ift king i-f Rome, the ad- 
minillration wa-) lodged in the h^.Js of two confuis, who hjd tor 
fome time a power equal to the regal j bur, to present the ahufc of 
it, they were to be removed an I others chofen at the espiratiou of 
tvery year. In this manner they continued to fee governed till the 
year of Rome 302. Till this remarkable peri'Kl tbev had hardly 
any Axed and VI rtain laws, fo that the confuls and fenators were 
the ft'le arbiters of the fate of the citizens, it wai then, thouyh 
with difficulty, orddiicd, that infteal of the arbitrary juJenwms 
B z reaJitad 
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meeting her one day, was ftruck with her beau- 
ty, and thought oF nothing from thenceforth buC 
the means of gratifying his criminal defires. He 
ernployed all the methods to tempt her that a vio- 
lent palTion could fuggeft; but (till found in the 
invincible chaltity of Virginia a refinance proof 
againlf all his attacks and endeavours. When he 
faw that her fevere modclly left him no hopes of 


rendered hy (he magi Pirate*?, laws (houM be inflituted to ferve aj 
rules of equity in the commonwealth, as well in rcfpcift to the go- 
vernment and public affairs, as thedifferentcs between private per* 
fons. Ambafiadors were accordingly lent to Athens, and other 
Grecian cities, to colle€l fuch inllitutcs as they Ihould iucige moft 
ogreeable to the preffnt conflitution of the Roman commonwealth. 
Upon the return of the ambaffadors, ten men [Decemviri j wcic 
chol'en from among the chief fenaturs to complete their dcfign. 
I'hey verc inverted with the fupremc power for one year only, all 
other tfuccs being (o(j\ tided during that time j and from their iiicig- 
ir.enis lay no ap; eal. 'I hus in the jear 302 from the foundation c'f 
the city, the government was changed lor the letond time, and all 
authority transi'ciied from (he confuls to dcccmvirs, as it had been 
from the kings to the conluls. 

The decemvirs applied thcmfeivcs indurtnouflv during the whole 
year in preparing ihcir body of laws, which were at lart included in 
twelve tables, and having been ratified by the unanimous confent 
of the whole Roman people, were engraven upon pillars of brafs, 
and placed in the moft confpicuous part of the foium, Thi fe t.tblcs, 
f..ys Livy, even in the prefent immenfe heap of laws accumulated 
\j}ion one another, ate ftill the fourccof all public and private right. 
The ycir being expired, it was expelled that the decemvirs would 
refign theu office, inftcad of which they continued themfelvcs from 
year to year, by virtue of their ow n jower, nolwithrtanding all the 
op,iifi:ion that was made againft them. They now brgan to throw 
efr the mafk, openly to .ibufe their authority, and, under pretence 
of reforming tlie commonwealth, ftievving ihcinlclvcs to be the 
greateft violators of juftice and propeMy. However, their infinmous 
rngn was not ot long duration ; for the iinhai py diath of Virginia, 
winch happened a few years after, (A. R. 3( 6) having occafioncd 
a mutiny in the army, and a general indignation tluougli the whole 
ciiy, liie people put an end at orce both to the ufurpation of tiie 
<f«cemvits, and their own miftry, 'I hus the luft of only two men 
('1 ai4Uin ard Appius) at d’ffcrcnt periods of time, not only ptocifrtd 
lljeir own deftru^hon in the vigourard bloom of lite, but lubverted 
the govcfunicr.t, and occafioned two of the grealeft revolutions that 
ever happened m the Roman ftate. 


reducing 
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reducing her, he had recourfe to violence *. He 
fuborned one of his dependants, named Clau- 
dius, and perfeftly inftruded him how to a6I. 
This creature of bis was bold and frontlefs, and 
one of thofe kind of people who introduce them- 
felves into the confidence of the great only by a 
criminal complacency for their pleafures. The 
infamous minilter of the decemvir’s debauches, 
meeting Virginia as fhe was walking with her go- 
vernefs, (topped her and claiming her as his flave, 
bade her follow him ; or he would oblige her to do 
fo by force. Virginia, in amazement:, and trem- 
bling with fear, did not know what he meant j 
but her governefs raifing a great cry, implored the 
afEftance of the people. The names of Virginius 
her father, and Icilius, her intended hufband, 
were heard on all fidcj. Relations and friends 
ran to join her, and the moft indifferent were 
moved with the fight. This fecured her againft 
violence. Claudius, afluming a milder tone, 
faid, there was no occafion for fo much ftir ; that 
he had no defign to employ violence, but folely the 
wfual methods of juftice: and immediately cited 
Virginia before the magittrate, whither (he fol- 
lowed, by the advice of her relations. When they 
came to Appius’s tribunal, the claimant repeated 
his well known talc to the judge with whom it 
had been concerted. He faid that Virginia was 
born in the houfe of one of his Haves, from 
whence (he had been ftolen, and carried to Vir- 
ginius’s wife, who being barren, through grief 
to fee herfelf without children, had pretended this 
girl to be her daughter, and had brought her up 
as fuch in her houfe : that he had inconteftible 

* Poll quam omnia pudorc fepta animadverterat, ad crudelem 
fupcrbamquc vim animum convertit, Liv. 

B 3 proofs 
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rroofs of the againfl the evidence of which, 
V irginius himfelf, who had fo much intereft in 
the afiair, could have nothing to objedl. He 
concluded .with demanding, as the abfcnce of 
Virginius prevented the matter from being finally 
adjudged, that it fhould be decreed provifionally, 
tiiat the flave fhould follow her mafter. This 
requeft was in dired oppofition to a a exprefs 
law cnadfed by the decemvirs themfclvcs, and 
which decided the cafe in favour of Virginia. It 
declared, That if a perfon enjoying their li- 
berty Ihould be claimed as a flave, fuch perfon 
fhculd con* rue at liberty till a definitive judg- 
ment in the cafe.’* Numitorius, Virginia’s uncle, 
rdledgcd this equitable law in vain. In vain did 
he reprefent, that as Virginius was abfent in the 
fcrvice of the commonwealth, it was but juft the 
fentence Ihould be fufpended, till he could appear 
to defend his daughter in perfon. Applus de- 
creed that flic Ihould be put into the h.^nds of 
Claudius, who fhould give good fccurity to pro- 
duce her when her father arrived. 

This fentence was followed by the cries and 
tears of Virginia, and the women that attended 
her. All who were prefent at this trial trembled 
with horror and indignation, but nobody ventured 
to explain thcmfdves openly. Icilius raifing great 
cfie'?, advanced through the crowd to defend Vir- 
ginia. 7'hc li6k)r, fa)ing the judge had paflld 
fentence, oppofed and Itruck him back rougfily. 
So injurious a treatment would have enrat^ed the 
moft moderate. Icilius, who was naturally warm 
and v'olent, did not fuffer it patiently. Yoa 
iTuft remove me from hence, Appius,’* faid lie, 
“ With the fword, if you would ftifle the knovv- 
li dgc of ycur infamous defigns. I am to marry 
this masd, but to marry her chaftc and a virgin. 

There- 
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Therefore aflemble ifyou plcafe, all your own lic- 
tors, and thofe of your colleagues, and bid them 
make ready their rods and axes : but the wife of 
Icilius (hall not ftay out of her father’s houfe. 
Though you and your colleagues have depriyed 
the people of their tribunes and appeals, the two 
fupports of their liberty, do not imagine that you 
have an abfolute power to treat our wives and chil- 
dren according to the didfatesofyour luft. Rage, 
tyrannize, if you will over our perfons j but let 
challity and innocence at leaft be exempt from 
your violence.” 

Icilius added feveral other circumflances of 
equal force, and concluded with protefting, that 
as long as he had life * he fliould retain the cou- 
rage and conftancy with which a juft and chafte* 
paiiion for the defence of his wife’s liberty ought 
to infpire him* 

The whole multitude were in great emoiiorr, 
and ready to proceed to the utmoft extremities. 
Appius, who perceived it, and did not expeift fa 
much refiftance, was obliged to give way to it. 
He faid, He perceived that Icilius, ftill full of 
the pride and violence of the tribune, fought on- 
ly to excite tumult; that, for the prefent, he 
would not fupply him with occafton ; that in re« 
fped of Virginius’s abfence, his quality of father, 
and alio in favour of the common caufe of liber- 
ty, he was fatisfied to defer judgment until the 
next day ; but that, if Virginius did not appear^ 
he gave warning to Icilius, and all fuch feditious* 
perfons, that he Ihould proceed in the affair, and 
that his own lidtors, without having recaurfe to- 
thofe of his colleagues, would fuffice for chafti- 

.* Me viaxlicantcm, fpon&m ia libertatero, vita ciiiu* deferct 
fides. 
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ling the inlblenceof the turbulent and rcfradory.*’ 
After having continued fitting for feme time, that 
he might not Teem to have come thither folely on 
account of this affair, as nothing farther offered, 
he role and returned home much mortified with 
what had happened. 

The firft thing he did after he entered his houfe, 
was to write to his colleagues in the camp not to 
fuft'er Virginius to leave it, and even to keep him 
confined under a ftrong guard. The courier was 
difpatched immediately, but was too late by fomc 
hours. 'Ehe affair of Virginia no fooner made a 
noife, than Icilius’s brother, and Numitorius’s 
fon, two aifive young men, full of ardor and 
good-will, took horfe, and riding full fpeed, ar- 
rived in good time at the camp. Virginius had 
gotten leave to be abfent, and was fet out before 
Appius’s courier arrived. For his greater fecurity 
he took the bye-road to Rome. 

The news of Virginius^s arrival confiderably 
embarraffed the decemvir, but did not extinguifh 
his paflion. The next day early in the morning, 
Virginius repaired to the forum with his daugh- 
ter. It was impolfible to behold her without be- 
ing fenfibly moved. The fad and neglected air 
with which flic appeared, her mournful and de- 
jected looks, her eyes heavy and ftreaming with 
tears, and the rays of beauty, which however 
broke through that cloud of fadnefs, made pow- 
erful impreflions upon all hearts. Her father, 
weeping ffill more than her, held out his hands to 
the citizens, and implored their aid, reprefenting 
to them, in a pathetic manner, his own misfor- 
tunes, and the danger to which themfelves were 
upon the point of oeing expofed, in refpeCt to 
their wive$ and daughterii, Icilius faid as much 
on his fide. 


In 
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In the mean time Appius arrived, and with an 
aflured and menacing air, afcendcd his tribunal. 
To prevent all refiftance, he had caufed the troops 
under his command to march down from the ca- 
pitol, and take poireflion of the forum. Th® 
whole city were aifembled to hear the fcntencc. 
Claudius complained of not having jufficc done 
him the evening before, and repeated in few 
words the proofs upon which he founded his 
claim. The father of the maid, and the reft of 
her relations, refuted with folid and unanfwer- 
ablereafons, the pretended impofture of Virginians 
birth. The judge, who was now no longer maf- 
tcr of himfelf, without hearkening farther to her 
defenders, pronounced Virginia the property of 
Claudiu§. Upon hearing that fentence, all who 
were prefent lifted up their hands to heaven, and 
raifed a great outcry, that exprefted their grief and 
indignation. 

Virginius, provoked to the higheft degree at fo 
iinjuft and cruel a dccifion, could not contain him- 
felf. '^e trembled with rage, and accompanying 
his words with a threatening gefturc, “ Infamous 
wretch,^^ faid he, “ i never dcfigncd my daugh- 
ter for thee, 1 educated her for a lawful hufband, 
and not to be a prey to a luftful ravager j muft 
then brutal paflions among us take place of ho- 
nourable marriage ? How the citizens will bear 
with thefe things 1 know not, but 1 truft that the 
army will revenge my wrongs.” The people ap- 
proved the wifh by their figis, tears, and excla- 
mations. But the decemvir having firft caft his 
eyes on all fides, to fee how his creatures and de- 
pendants were polled, told the multitude, with a 
threatening voice, that he was not unacquainted 
with the plots that had been laid to caufe an in- 
■furredion ; but that he neither wanted power nor 
B 5 refo- 
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refplution to inflict exemplary punilhments on 
fuch as Ihou Id offer to difturb the public peace. 
“ Let every one therefore,” faid he, “ retire to 
his own houfe, and none prefume to give law to a 
ftipreme magiflrate. As for you, Claudius, feize 
your (lave, and make ufe of my guard to difperfe 
the crowd.” 

The unfortunate father feeing there was no 
other remedy, and confulting only his defpair, 
formed within himfelf a dreadful refolution. He 
drew near the tribunal, and in a fiippliant tone 
addrefil’d the decemvir thus : “ Pardon, Appius, 
the unguarded words which have cfcaped me in 
the firft tranfports of grief, and allow me to afk 
in this young woman’s prefence, fome queltions 
of her nurfe, that I may carry home at Icatt the 
comfort of being fet right in this matter.” Appius 
readily granted his requeft. The crowd made 
w.iy for him to pafs, and Virginlus taking his 
daughter in his arms, and wiping the tears which 
flowed incefi'antly from her eyes, he infcnfibly led 
her up to a (hop in the forum. There fnatching 
up a butcher’s knife, and turning to Virginia, 
“ My dear daughter,” fays he, “ by this only 
means in my power I defend thy liberty and thy 
honour ! Go to thy anceflors, whilft thou art yet 
a free woman, pure and undcfiled ;” and plunged 
it into her heart. Then drawing out the knife, 
and turning to Appius, “ By this blood,” he 
cried, “ I devote thy head to the infernal gods.” 

An horrid noife immediately enfued. Virgi- 
uius, all covered with his daughter’s blood, and 
holding the knife flill fmoking in his hand, ran 
Jike a madman on all fides of the forum, anima- 
ting the citizens to recover their liberty. He af- 
tervyards opened himfelf a way, with the favour 

of 
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of the multitude, to the gates of the city^^ from 
whence he made his efcape to the camp, 

Icilius, Virginia’s intended hulband, and Nu^ 
mitorius, her uncle, continued with, her body-,, 
deploring the guilt of Appius, the fatal beauty oC 
V^irginia, and the cruel neceffity to which her fa^ 
ther had been reduced. The women' cried out^ 
with tears, “ Is this thejeward of chaftity? la* 
it to fatiate the brutality of an infamous decemvir 
that we bring our children into the world?” ad-- 
ding a thoufand othCr moving complaints, fucb 
as grief, more lively and tender in their fexy, 
generally infpires them with on the like occa^ 
lions. 

But nothing augmented their hatred more a- 
gainlt the decemvir, than the pompous manner im 
which Virginia’s iclations celebrated her funeraL 
Her body was laid on a magnificent bed, in thp 
n\o(l public part of the forum, fo that every body’ 
might fee it) and then carried in a kind of tri- 
umph, through the whole city. The Romans 
matrons and virgins came out of their houfes to* 
meet it. Some threw flowers and wreaths upori- 
the bed, feme their girdles and bracelets, amk 
others the ornaments of their beads : nothing, ijv. 
fliort, that could adorn her obfequics, wereomitr* 
ted. The whole city was now in an uproar*. 
Appius ordered Icilius tobefeized, and carried ip* 
prifon j but the people not only rcicued. him, but. 
fell upon the lidors, broke thcir fafees, and even- 
the decemvir cfcaped,. with diiliculty, to a. neigh— 
bouring houi'e. 

Such was the fituation of Rome, wheivVirgU 
nius arrived at the camp, wheio he loon excite^ 
greater tumult than he had left iu the city fu^„ 
befules a troop of four hundrcvl ciii'^ens, who ap— 
tompanied him,, which, made his arrival. femariq- 
B. (l abie^ 
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able, the knife which he helJ in his hand, and the 
blood with which he wa« covered drew on him 
the eyes of the whole army. Whilft every body 
alked him what had happened, he continued filent 
for feme time, and anfwered only with his tears. 
When’ he recovered himfelf a little, and filence 
had been made, he related, from firft to laft, all 
that had happened in the city. The foldiers, with 
one voice, aflured him they would avenge his 
grief j accordingly, “ to arms, to arms,'' was 
the univerfal cry. The ftandards were pulled up, 
and the troops marched directly to Rome, The 
decemviri were obliged to refign their office, which 
had been a great oppreffion to the people* As for 
Appius, they would by no means fparc him : he 
was tried in form, and juflly condemned; but 
he thought fit to put an end to his life before the 
day of execution. 

Livy, lib. iii. c. 44 — 49. 

THE unhappy end of Valentinian, the empe- 
ror, is another fuitable warning againft the indul- 

f ence of an unlawful paffion. The wife of 
laximus was equally famous for her beauty and 
chaftity. Valentinian, however, admiring the 
charms of her perfon, was determined to enjoy 
her. Her virtue being proof againfl- all his pre- 
fents, promifes, and even threatenings, he had 
rccourfe to the following artifice: he fen t one 
day for Maximus to play with him at dice, and 
having won of him a confiderable fum, obliged 
him to leave his ring as a pledge for the pay- 
jDcnt of it. This ring he fent privately to tne 
Jady, defiring her, in her hulband's name, to 
jrppair to the palace, and wait upon the emprefs. 
The lady, knowing the ring, hailed to the pa- 
hce, tn compliance with the fuppofed orders of 

her 
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her hufband. She was then concluded, by fom® 
perfons employed for that purpofe, to a remote 
apartment, wnere Valentinian, without any re- 
gard to her tears and intreaties, robbed her by 
force of that which was more dear to her than 
life. Upon her return home, fhe burft into a 
flood of tears, reproaching her hulband in the 
moft bitter terms, whom (he believed privy to 
her difhonour and his own infamy. Maximus, on 
the other hand, protefted his intire ignorance of 
what had pafTed ; and refolved, at all perils, to be 
revenged on the emperor. With this view, he 
applied to the friends of iEtius, whom Valen- 
tinian had lately caufed to be murdered. Thefe 
readily entered into the meafures of Maximus, 
and accordingly, watching their opportunity, 
Tjurdered the emperor in the Campus Martius, 
:it Rome, 

Precop. Bell. Vaud. lib, ii. c. 4. 

WHILST Megabyfus was in Thrace, he 
fent fcveral nobhmen to Amyntus, king of Ma- 
cedonia, to require him to give earth and water 
to Darius, king of Perfia. This was the ufual 
form of one prince’s fubmitting to another. Amyn- 
tus readily complied with the requeft, and paid all 
imaginary honours to the envoys. At an enter- 
tainment which he made for them, they defired, 
at the end of it, that the ladies might be brought 
in, which was a thing contrary to the cuflom of 
the country : however, the king would not venture 
to refufe them. The Perfian noblemen being 
heated with wine, did not obferve a due deco- 
rum towards thofe princelfes. The king’s foo^ 
whofe name was Alexander, could not fee his 
mother and fifters treated in fuch an dndcqcot’ 
manner, without great refentment and indigna- 
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tion : wherefore, upon fome pretence or other, hr 
contrived to get the ladies out of the room, with 
intimation, however, of their returning again 
foon : and had the precaution to get the king, 
his father, alfo out of the company. In this in- 
terval, he caufed fome young men to be dreit 
like women, and to be armed with poignards 
under their garments. No fooner were the pre- 
tended ladies introduced to the company, than 
the Perfians began to treat them as they had be- 
fore treated the princelies : but their indelicacy 
and impudence were feverely punifhed j for the 
Macedonians immediately drew out their poig- 
nards, fell violently upon them, and killed not 
only the noblemen, but every one of their at- 
tendants, 

Hj-.rod. c. xvii. k 21, 

AT the taking of the city of Thebes, fome 
Thracians having pulled clown the houfe of a 
virtuous lady of quality, 'I'lmoclea, by name, 
carried off all her goods and treafures, la- 

tisfied with this booty, which was very conllder- 
able, the captain returned, and having feizcd the 
lady, ravilhed her in a brutal manner. Still not 
content, he demanded whether file had not con- 
cealed fome part of her gold and iilver Timo- 
clea, animated by an ardent delire of revenge for 
the violation of her chnltity, replied, That fiic 
had and taking him with hcrfelf only into her 
garden, (hewed him a well, telling him, “ That 
the infiant (he faw the enemy enter the city, flic 
hcrfedf had thrown into it the moft valuable 
thiiigs in her pollefTion.'’ The ofiiccr, overjoyed 
at what he h.ard, drew near the well, and (toon- 
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liim into it, and then killed him with great ftoncs, 
which Ihe cart upon his head. She was Toon after 
feized by the Thracians, and, being bound ir> 
chains, was carried before Alexander the Great. 
The prince perceived immediately, by her mein, 
that fhe was a woman of quality and great fpirit ; 
for fhe followed thofe brutal wretches with a 
haughty airland without difeovering the leart fear. 
Alexander, afking her who fhe was; Timoclea 
replied, “ I am After to Theagines, v;ho died in 
defence of the liberty of Greece.” The king, 
admiring the noble anfwer of the lady, and rtdl 
more theadion fhe had done in revenge of her in- 
jured virtue, gave orders, that fhe flioulJ have 
leave to retire wherever fhe pleafed, and iter chil- 
dren with her. 

Rollin’s Ant. Hist, vol, vii. p. 13. 

OSIiERT, king of the Northumbrians, re- 
turning one day from the chace, calk’d at the 
houfc of Bruen Brocard for foiuc rcfieftiment. 
Brocard, who was a nobleman by birth, and 
fuperinlcndant of the fea-coaft, chanced to be 
abfent upon duty. His lady, whoenteitaincd the 
king, being a perfon of gicat beauty, captivated 
the heart of the monarch, who gave way to the 
impullc of a fudden and impure defire. After 
dinner, he fed need her to a remote apartment, 
under pretence of having bufinefs of a fccret na- 
ture, which he defued fhe would communicate 
to her hufband. The lady fufpecling no ill de- 
fign, retired with the king to rcceivt* his com- 
mands. As foon as they were alone, he confelTcd 
his palTion, and ardently prefied her to gratify 
his wiOks. The lady, fliocked at fuch a deda- 
ration, told him plainly f'hai Ov /ed her 
hufband j and would n ither difiionour h m, nor 
^ proftitute 
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proftitute her perfon, to gratify the greateft mo- 
narch on ear^h.” Finding his Itrongeft protef- 
tations, and warmeft intreaties, could not fhakc 
her refolution, and fearing fo favourable an op- 
portunity would never return, he violently ravith- 
ed her. On Brocard’s return he found his wife 
bathed in tears ; and being informed of the 
outrage committed on his honour, repaired im- 
mediately with a body of his friends and relations, 
to court. Surrendering his land and place to the 
king, he renounced his homage, and declared he 
would never hold any thing of him as lord for the 
future. From that time he devoted his whole 
attention to revenge. He fpirited up the Berni- 
cians to a revolt, and inftigated them to place 
Ella on the throne, A bloody war, and dreadful 
carnage, enfued. Rapin, 

The foregoing examples being extraded from 
the hiftories of ancient date, may pofTibly, for that 
reafon, be the lefs regarded ; 1 will therefore add 
one, out of too many which 1 might relate, that 
happened in our own memory. May it be a fuf- 
ficient beacon for us to avoid the fatal rock on 
which this ill-fated youth fo unhappily loft his life ! 

Mr. — Buckle, a young gentleman of an: 
agreeable perfon, engaging manners, and in other 
refpe(fts not without merit, had juft obtained a 
cornetcy of dragoons. Being foon after quartered 
at the houfe of a cork-cutter, and taking a fancy 
to the man’s wife, he feduced her. The hufband, 
having too much reafon to fufpe£l their familiarity, 
watched his opportunity, and with a knife, which 
he ufed in his trade, ripped up the bowels of the 
cornet, 


Friendly Advice to Officers, 
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INDOLENCE. 

SENTIMENTS. 

A Laxy perfon is of all others the mod: incapably 
of pleafurej a wretch who, flumbering in 
a perpetual lethargy, cannot be ftimulated tO' 
a61ioii, or roufed from his infenfibility. He is his 
own burden, and would fain fly from himfelf, but 
is not able : that eternal inappetency, which he 
drags about with him, afliumes a thoufand diftc- 
rent forms for his own puniihment, and that of 
others ; now it is laflitude— he feels himfelf dull, 
heavy, and not able to move fo much as a finger. 
It is now indifpolition— he finds himfelf opprefled 
by a diforder which he cannot define ; at other 
times it is a melancholy, of which he knows not 
the caufe; and his temper is always uneven, ca- 
pricious, and fplenetic. If his word may be taken, 
no man was ever fo ill treated : he lives negledted, 
fufFers unpitied, and, fliould he die, would be un- 
lamented by the whole circle of his acquaintance, 
who are fo dellitute of compaflion as to wifh he 
was in the grave. This, indeed, would be to wifh 
him well : for the gloomy habitof his mind, his in- 
dolence, and want of exercife, will Ihortly realize 
all his imaginary diforders ; and he will be to-mor- 
row, if he is not to-day, pale, dejeded, languid, 
and totally debilitated in body and mind. And is 
life a benefit to thofe who preferve it on fuch con- 
ditions as thefe ? Supinenefs and effeminacy have 
ruined more conflitutions than exceflive labour j 
and moderate exercife, far from being deftru<5live 
to health, eilablifhes and llrengthens it. 


The 
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The activity of our minds, the flru 61 ure of our 
bodies, the vigour and mobility of their organs, 
and, above all, our continually returning necefli- 
ties, dcmonftrates, that the hand v.^hich formed 
us, formed us for a bufy and a^five life j and the 
end for which the Creator defigned us is, undoubt- 
edly, the beft to which we can poflibly attain. 
That the ncceflity of labour ought to be regarded 
a's a punifhment, is a mean and fordid opinion, 
invented by the effeminate and lazy : on the con- 
trary, if God had prohibited labour, fuch prohi- 
bition might juffly have been deemed a token of 
his clifpleafure ; for inaction is a kind of lethargy, 
equally pernicious to the mind and body. 

EXAMPLES. 

this Rathimus is a ftriking example : what* 
^ ever employs, difpleafes; and whatever exer- 
eifes, wearies him. It is even a fatigue to him to, 
exiftj annihilation would be his fupreme felicity j 
and imagining that God can beffow no higher re- 
ward upon thofe he loves, this is the paradife 
which Rathimus expedh j and even while he con- 
tinues opprefled with the load of being, he anti- 
cipates the pleafure of (baking it off, by fufpend- 
ingit in fleep till noon. Dreadful is the moment 
in which he awakes, he therefore keeps it off as 
Jong as he can. Forced, at length, to commit an 
adt of violence on himfblf, and quit his bed, his 
fullen look and contradlcd brow are lafting inti- 
mations that he is rifen againft his will, ^Hc be- 
gins to drefs himfclf, and having made fome tri- 
Sing progrefs, interrupted by twenty intervals of 
reft, he at length drops his arms, unable to go 
^through the fatigue of completing the work. 
How* does he begin his day ? ‘‘ Give me,’* fays 
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lie, ‘‘ fomething to eat.’* Not that he is either 
iiungry or a glutton ; but becaufe an idle perfon 
|rcan fill up fomc vacant hours by eating, v;ithout 
Interrupting his indolence. Rathimus, during 
Ithe twelve hours in which he is out of his bed, 
lhas often recourfe to the fame expedient. The 
lintervals between thefc capricious meals are filled 
[up by fome trifling amufements ; which are varied 
lalmoft every moment, becaufe all are equally in- 
Jlipid. 

'i 1'heodosius, the Roman emperor, had been 
Sufed, when a child, to fign all the a£ls which 
[were brought to him by his miniflers without read- 
ling them i and he was fo indolent and thoughtlefs 
ias to continue the fame cultom even after he was 
married. His After Pulchcria, to apprize him of 
the evil confequences that might attend it, caufed 
an a£t to be drawn up, whereby he yielded to her 
for ever theemprefs Eudocia as her (lave, I'his 
a£l the emperor figned, as ufual, without peru- 
fing it, or even enquiring what it contained, 
Some fhort time after his finer prefented him with 
the a<ft, and defired he would read it. He did j 
.but was fo afliamed of his paft indolence and nc- 
[gle^t, that he never after figned any papers, till he 
bad either attentively read them himfelf, or was 
well informed what they contained. Univ. His r, 
■vol. XVI. 


Harry Turset was, in the days of his ce- 
libacy, one of ihofe pert creatures who have much 
vivacity and little uiulerflanding. Mrs. Rebecca 
Quickly, whom he married, had all which the fire 
of youth and a lively manner could do towards 
making an agreeable wonian. I'hefc tv/o people 
cf feeming merit fell into each other’s arms ; and 
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paflion being fated, and no reafon or good fcnfe 
in either to fuccccd it, their life is now at a (land, 
their meals arc infipid, and their time tedious ; 
their fortune has placed them above care, and 
their lofs of talle has reduced them below diver- 
iion. 

I'o fay the beft of them, their life con fids only 
in the mcie increafe and decay of their bodies, 
which with relation to the reft of the world, might 
as well have been uninformed, as the habitation 
of a reafonable mind. 


INDUSTRY. 

SENTIMENTS. 

L ove labour: if you do not want it for 
food, you may for phyfic. He is idle that 
might be better employed. 'Ehe idle man is more 
perplexed what to do, than the induftrious in 
doing what he ought. There are but few who 
know how to be idle and innocent. By doing 
nothing wc learn to do ill. 

The ordinary manner of fpending their time, 
is the only way of judging of any one’s inclina- 
tion and genius. 

He that follows recreations inftead of his bufi- 
refs, fhall in a little time have no bufinefs to 
follow. 

Of all the divcrfions of life, there is none fo 
proper to fill up its empty fpaces, as the reading 
of ufeful and entertaining authors ; and, with 
that, the converfation of a well-chofen friend. 

A man 
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A man of letters never knows the plague of 
idlenefs : when the company of his friends fails 
him, he finds a remedy in reading, or in compo-^ 
fit ion. 

Action keeps the foul in conftant health, but 
idlenefs corrupts and rufts the mind ; for a man 
of great abilities may, by negligence and idlenefs, 
become fo mean and defpicable, as to be an in- 
cumbiancc to fociety, and a burden to himfelf. 

EXAMPLES. 

D EmosTHenes was extremely affeded with 
the honours which he favv paid to the orator 
Calliftratus, and hill more with his fupreme power 
of eloquence over the minds of men j and not be- 
ing able to rejilt its charms, he gave himfilf wholly 
up to it; from thcnccfoith he renounced all other 
Ihidies and pleafures, and during the continuance 
of Calliftratus at Athens, he never quitted him, 
but made all the improvement he could from his 
])ieccpt?. The fiift cllay of his eloquence was 
a:;ainll his guardians, whom he obliged to refund 
a part of his fortune. Encouraged by this fuccefi, 
he ventured to fpeak before the people, but with 
very ill fuccefs. He had a weak voice, a thick way 
of fpeaking, and a very fhort breath ; notwith- 
iianding which, his pci lods were fo long, that he 
was often obliged to itop in the midft of them for 
ri’fpiration, 'Ehis occnlioned his being hified by 
the whole audience. As he withdrew, hanging 
down his head, and in the utmoft confufion, S.*- 
tyrus, one of the moll excellent adors of thole 
times, who was his friend, met him ; and having 
Larnt from liimfclf the caufc of his being fo mucli 
tlcjc6lcd, he alfured him that the evil was not with- 
out icnicdy, and that the cafe was not I'odciperate 
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as. he imagined. He defired him to repeat fome 
oftheverlcs of Sophocles or Euripides to him; 
which he accordinglv did, Satyrus fpoke them 
after him, and gave them fuch, graces by the tone, 
gefture, and fpirit, with which he pronounced 
them, that Demofthencs himfelf found them quite 
different from what they were in his own manner 
of fpcaking. He perceived plainly what he wanted, 
and applied himfelf to the acquiring of it. 

His efforts to correct his natural dcfe£l: of ut- 
terance, and to perfed himfelf in pronunciation, 
of which his friend had made him underftand the 
value, feem almoft incredible, and prove that an 
indudrious perfeverance can furmount all things*. 
He ftammered to fuch a degree, that he could not 
pronounce fome letters ; among others, that with 
which the name of the artf he Ifudied begins; 
and he was fo fhort- breathed, that he could not 
utter a whole period without ftopping. He over- 
came thefe ordacles at length, by putting fmall 
pebbles into i.i:. oiouth j and pronouncing fevcral 
verfes in that runner without interruption, and 
with walking ’id going up itce|» and difficult 
places, fo that a', hit no letter made him heUtatc, 
and his breati) hc.d out through the longell pe*. 
riods. He V. :nr alfo to the tca-lide ; and whilft 
the waves weic the mod violent agitation, he 
pronounced h langucs, to accullom himfelf, by 
the confufed of the waters, to the roar of the 
people, and the tamultuous cries of public alfcm- 
blics. 

DcmOilhencs took no lefs care of his adion [ 
than his voice. He had a large looking-glafs in 
his houfe, v/r.ich ferved to teach him gdfure, and 
at which he ufed to declaim, before iTc fpoke in 

• Cic. rif Oral. lib. i. n, i6o. 

t Kh^ jric. 

I Q ".iiUl. lib, xi. c, 3. 


public. 
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|iublic. To eorred a fault, which he had con- 
tracted by an ill habit of ihruggiiig up his fhoui- 
dcrs, he praCtifcd (landing upright in a kind of 
very narrow pulpit, or roftrum, over which hun^ 
a halberd in fuch a manner, that if in the heat of 
the action that motion efcaped him, the point of 
the weapon might ferve at the fame time to admo- 
nifh and correa him. 

His application to ftudy was no lefs furprifing. 
To be the more removed from noife, and lefs fub- 
jeCt to diftraClion, he ^aufed a fmall room to be 
made for him under ground, in which he fhut him- 
felf up fometinies for whole months, (having on 
purpofe half his head and face, that he might not 
be in a condition to go abroad. Jt was there by 
the light of a fmall lamp he compofcd (he admi- 
(able orations, which were faid by thofe who en- 
vied him to finell of the oil, to imply that they 
were too elaborate, “ it is plain,’* replied he, 
“ yours did not coll you fo much trouble ♦.’* He 
rofe very early in the morning, and ufed to fay, 
that he was forry when any workman was at his 
bufinefs before him f. We may farther judge of 
his extraordinary efforts to acquire an excellence 
of every kind, from the pains he took in copying 
Thucydides’s Hidory eight times with his own 
hand, in order to render the (lyle of that great man 
familiar to him. 

His pains were well bcflowed ; for it was by 
thefc means that he carried the art of declaiming 
to the higheft degree of perfection of which it was 
capable; whence, it is plain, he well knew its 
value and importance. When he was afked three 

* Cui non Aint audit* Dcmofthctics vigili® ? qui dolore {* ai- 
tbit, (i quando opiiicuin aoie JucaoA vidut diet iaduftria. Tufe, 
lib. iv. n. 44. 

t I<ucian ad verf, indod. p. 639. 


feveral 
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fevetal times which quality he thought moft necef* 
fary in an orator, he gave no other anfwcr tbaa 
Pronunciation * j” infinuating, by making the 
three times fucceffively, that qualification to 
be the only one of which the want could leaft be 
concealed, and which was the moif capable of 
concealing other dcfc 61 s ; and that pronunciation 
alone could give confiderable weight even to an 
indifferent orator, when, without it, the moft ex- 
cellent could not hope the leaft fuccefs. As to 
Demofthenes, Cicero tells us, that his fuccefs was 
fo great, that? all Greece came in crowds to Athens 
to hear him fpeak ; and he adds, that merit fo 
great as his could not but have the defired eftedlf. 

Lysander, the famous Lacedemonian gene- 
ral, having brought magnifreent prefents to Cyrus, 
the younger fon of Darius, king ofPerfiaj that 
young prince, who piqued himfelf more upon his 
integrity and politenefs than nobility and grandeur, 
plcafcd himfelf with conducing in perfon fo illuf*- 
trious a gueft through his gardens, and making 
him obferve the various beauties of them, Ly- 
fander, ftruck with fo fine a profpeft ; admired the 
manner in which the fcveral parts were laid out j 
the height and projedion of the trees j the neat- 
nefs and difpofition of the walks ^ the abundance 
of fruits, planted with an art which had known 
how to unite the ufeful with the agreeable; the 
beauty of the parterres, and the glowing variety 
of flowers, exhaling odours univerfally throughout 
the delightful fccne. “ Every thing charms and 
tranfports me in this place/’ faid Lyfander, ad- 

\ 

* Aftio in dlcendo una domlnatum. Sine hac Aimmus orator 
efle in numero nullo pcxelt : mediocris, hac inilrudtui fummos 
lorpe luperare, &c. CiCi dc oral, Jib. iiit Di tiji 
j la Brut, n, 239. 

drtifing ^ 
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drcfiii»| to Cyrus ; but what ftrikes me 
mbft is the exquifite tafte^ and elegant indullry 
of the perfon," who drew the plan of the fevreral 
parts of this garden, and gave it the line order^ 
\n^ndttrful difpofition, and happinefs of fymmetry, 
which I cannot fufficiently admire.’* Cyrus, in- 
finitely pleafed with this difeourfe, replied^ “ It 
was I who drew the plan, and intirely marked it 
out ; and not only that, many of the trees which 
you fee were planted with my own hands.** 
“ What !** replied Lyfander, viewing him from 
head to foot, “ is it poffible, with thefe purple 
1 ‘obes and fplendid veftments, thofe firings of 
jewels and bracelets of gold, thofe bulkins fo 
richly embroidered, that you could play the gar- 
dener, and employ your royal hands in planting 
tree??** Docs that furprife you ?** faid Cyrus : 
“ I proteft with the utmoft finccrity, that when 
my health admits, I never fit down to uble with- 
out having made myfelf fweat with fomc fatigue 
or other, either in military cxcrcife, rural labour, 
or fomc other toil fomc employment, to which I 
apply with pleafure, and without fparing myfelf.’* 
Lyfander was amazed at this difeourfe, and pref- 
fing him by the hand, “ Cyrus, faid he, you arc 
truly happy, aqd deferve your high fortune, be- 
caufe you uniefe it with virtue*.** Cic. de Se- 
NECT, 39. 

A memorable pra«5fice of Vefpafian the Ro- 
man emperor throughout the courfe of his whole 
life, was, he called himfelf to an account every 
night for the actions of the paft day ; and as often 
as he found he had flipped any one day without 

• ^ AiiMr«c S whUi 

Clcfrp Iran dates : Red* vero tc. Lyre, bcaium lerunt, quoniam 
virtuti tu» fortuaa coniuodi eft. 
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doing fome good, he entered upon his diury this 
memorial, dim : I have loft a day. Ro- 
man Hist. 

ALFRED the Great was one of the wifeft 
monarchs that ever fwayed the feeptre of this 
realm. Every hour of his life had its peculiar 
bufincfs afiigned it. He divided the day and night 
into three parts of eight houis each ; and thi-ugh 
much aftlicted with the piles, ufligned only eight 
hours to fleep, meals, and cxcicile, dcvotin.r the 
remaining fixteen, one halt to leading, wilting, 
and prayer, and the other to public buhiKls. 
Hist. Lnol. 

THE charaifterof king Edward the Elder, in 
private life, not only delaves pr.iifc, but calls fur 
imitation, d he education of his children pecu- 
liarly cpgroiTed his care, and was conducted by a 
plan th.it IS as commendable as it is fiiigulai. His 
daughters were mdrudi'd at their Icilure hours in 
all thole branches of learning which wltc proper 
toadoin their minds ; and at other times exa- 
cifcd their dillatF, and employed themfclvCvS at 
their needles. And this was fo far from difpa- 
raging them m the eyes of the other fex, that it 
ttrongly rercMiimended them to the efteem even of 
foreign potentates ; and lour of his daughters were 
mariicd to loreoMi piinccs, kings, and cmpciors. 
His Tons were lu mured to ftudy, that like El.ito’s 
philofophcrs, they weae mafters ef c\cry uleful 
fcicnce, and fit to allume the reins of government 
with dignity and applaufe. Hist. ENe;L. Reign 
of Edw. Elder. 

WHAT a happy fimplicity prevailed in aiKient 
times, wl;en it was the cuftooi for ladies, though 

of 
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of the grcateft diftindlioa, to employ themfelvea 
in ufeful, and fometiines laborious works ! evcr^ 
one knows what is told us in fcripture to this pur- 
pofe concerning Rebecca, Rachel, and feveral 
others. We read in Homer of princelTes drawing 
themlelves water from fprings, and walhing with 
their own hands the findt of the linen of their re- 
fpedive families. The filters of Alexander the 
Great, who were the daughters of a powerful 
prince, employed themfelves in making clothes for 
their brothers, The celebrated Lucretia ufed to fpia 
in the midlt of her female attendants. Auguilus, 
who was fovercign of the world, wore for leveral 
years together no other clothes but what his wife 
and filter made him. It was a cultom in the 
northern parts of the world, not many years ago, 
for the princclles, who then fat upon the throne, 
to prepare feveral of the dilhes at every meal, la 
a word, nccdlc-work, the care ot domcltic allaiis, 
and a Icrioiis and retired life, is the proper iuuc^lioa 
of women ; and for this they were tle/igned by 
Providence, 'i'he depravity of the age has indeed 
affixed to thefe cuitoms, which are veiy luar as 
old as the creation, an idea of ineanncfs and con- 
tempt j but then, what has it fubllitiited in the 
room of them ? A folt indolence, a fiu])id iJJc- 
nefs, frivolous converfation, vain amulemciKs, a 
llrong palfion for public Ihews, and a Irantic lo\’e 
of gaining. Let us compare thefe two characlcrs, 
and then pronounce winch ol them may jufily 
boafi its being founded on good fenfe, lulid judg- 
ment, and a talte for truth and nature. It mult 
ntverthelefs be confelicd, in honour of the lair- 


lex, and of our nation in particular, that feveral 
ladies amonglt us, and thofc ol the highelt qua- 
lity, have made it not only a duty, but a pleafurc 
to employ themfelves in needle- work, not of ar 
C 2 trifling, 
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trifling, but of the moft ferviceable kind ; and to 
make part of their furniture with their own hands. 
I might alfo add, that great numbers of them 
adorn their minds with agreeable, and, at the 
fame time, ferious and ufeful Itudics. 

“ Before I went into Germany,” fays Mr. 
Afcham, “ I came to Broadgate in Leiccllerfhire, 
to take my leave of that noble lady Jane Gray. 
Her parents, the duke and duchefs, with all the 
houfehold, gentlemen and gentlewomen, were 
hunting in the park. I found her in her cham- 
ber, reading Phaedon Platonis in Greek, and 
that with as much delight, as fome gentlemen 
would read a merry tale in Boccace. After fa- 
lutation, with fomc other talk, I an<cd her, why 
fhc fhould lofe fo much paftime in the park ? 
Smiling, flic anfwered me; “I will all their fport 
in the park, is but a fhadow to the pleafurc that 
1 find in Plato ; Alas ! good folk, they never felt 
what true pleafurc meant.” 

The fame Mr, Afcham, in a letter to Sir John 
Cheke, fpeaking of the princefs Elizabeth, fay:, 
“ It can fcarce be credited to what degree of fkill 
in the Latin and (jrcck fhc might arrive, if Ihc 
lhall proceed in that courfe of Ihidy wherein fhe 
hath begun.” In another letter to his friend 
Sturmius, he tells him : “ that he enjoyed at 
court as agreeable a freedom and retirement for 
his fludics, as he had ever done in the univcrfitv ; 
and that he was then reading over with the piin- 
cefs Elizabeth the orations of Tfchines and l)c- 
mollhcncs in Greek; and that fhc undcrllot'd at 
firft fight, not only the force and propiietv of the 
language, and the meaning of the orator, but the 
whole fcheme of the caufe, and the laws, cultoms, 
and manners of the Athenians.” How great and 
unwearied mull her diligence and indultry be to 

.iccjuirc 
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acquire fo perfe^l a knowledge of fo copious a 
language ! Even after flje afccndcd the throne, 
and the perplexed affairs of the nation were a 
little fettled, Mr. Afcham allures us Ihe renewed 
her beloved Ihidics with fuch intenfe application, 
jiid plcafureable fatigue, as almolt exceeds belief. 
“ It was their lhame,” fpeaking of the youth of 
the other lex, “ that one maid ihould go beyond 
them all in the excellency of learning and know- 
ledge of divers tongues. Point forth,” continues 
he, “ fix of the belt given gentlemen of this 
couit, and all put together flicw not fo mucti 
good Will, fpciid not fo much time, bellow not 
io many hours dailv, orderly, and conflantly for 
the incjenfc of learning and knowledge, as dot!) 
the queen’s majelty herfelf. Yea, he believed, 
that bcfiJes her perteef readineff in L.ttin, Italian, 
Fieiuh, and Spanilh, Die read there at Windioi, 
more Greek every day, than fume prebendaries of 
that church read Latin in a whole week. And 
that which was molt praife-worthy of all, Ihe 
obtained that fingiilarity of learning to undeilland, 
fpeak, and write, both wittily, with head, and fair 
with hand, as fcarce one or two more wits in the 
univcrlitics had attained unto.” And the famous 
Scaligcr tells us, that (he fpokc five languages, 
and knew a-^ much as any man then living. 

She cinploy'cd Sir Henry Savil, and Sir John 
PYrtelcuc to read to her at Ic.fure hours the 
wnrks ot 'Phucydides, Xenophon, and Polybius. 
A\ lien they had gone through thefc, flic ordered 
them to read Euiipidcs, yElchincs, and Sophocles. 
She hcifi-lf read over Ciceio, Pliny, Livy, Tacitus, 
and the Acts of Tiberius the emperor, and all 
Seneca’s works, with great attention, not only 
to improve her ityle and furnilh her memory with 
grammatical obfcrv.ations, or a plenty of elegant 
C 3 phrafes. 
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phrafcSf but (he very carefully treafured up thole 
maxims which were ufeful in private life, and the 
'government of the nation. There was not one re- 
markable (lory orexpre/Jion in all Thucydides and 
Xenophon, relating to thecondmfl oHife, or the 
management of public affairs, but ffie had it by 
heart. She herfelf tranllated one of Xenophon's 
Dialogues out of Greek into Englifh, between 
Micro a king, and Simonides a poet, on the life of 
a p) hue mid u private man. She I ike wife tranllated 
cut of Greek into Latin two orations of Ifocrates. 

She was a$ great an admirer of philofophy as of 
eloquence and hiffory ; and not only read the beft 
authors on thofe fubje^ls, but drew from them 
the beff: maxims of policy and jurifprudence. 
Morcri affures us,lhc was well (killed in mathema- 
tics ; and piofdlbr Ward attributes the improve- 
ment of mufic, as well as the other l'< lences, to 
this learned piinccfs. “ Her leign," fays he, 

“ brought forth a noble birth, as of all learned 
men, fo of mufic." 'I'his was very probably ow- 
ing to the encouragement given by this princefs to 
that art in common with others, as well by her 
example, as favour j for (he was not only a lover 
of nuific, but likewifc tkilled in it herfelf; and 
therefore Richard Mulcaflcr, then maffer of Mcr- 
chant-Tayl(,Ls (ihcol, paid hei a liandfomc com-. 
plunent on that account in the following verfes : 

n • ■ 

Re^id mait'ilos^ ^etatis ^hia nojtra^ ' 

Hmic in dcfuiis fernper hahne fold ; 

Nic contenta "raves aliotum audire lahorcs, 

Jpfa cnim e^re^ta voce manuque emut. 

Our gracious queen, bright glory of our age, 

The power of notes harmonious can engage; 

Muc'hjo) (he thence iecei\c>, but more conveys, 

While both her voice and hand the concert raife. 

To 



To conclude this lon^ but UluIlrJous example, 
which does fo much honour to the fex, I fhailonly 
obfci ve, upon the authority of IVlr. Camden, that 
except when engaged by public or domeftic affairs, 
and the cxercifes ncceffary for the prefervation of 
her hcidth and fpirits, fliewas always employed in 
either leading or writing, tranflatmg from other 
author^;, or in compofitions of her own. 

Ilut It would be doing the memory of this amia- 
ble princUs a very great injury to iiop here, and 
not acquaint the reader, that notwithdanding flic 
fpciu fo much of her time in reading the belt writ- 
ers of her own and former ages, yet Ihe by no 
means ncgIciRed that belt of books the Bible, for 
proof of which lake her own words. “I walk 
many times in the plcafant fields of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, where I pluckc up thegoodliefome herbes of 
fcntenccs by pruning ; eat them by leading ; digeff 
them by mufing ; and laie them up at length in 
the hie feate of memoric, by gathering them toge- 
ther : that fo having tailed their fweetnefs, I may 
the It fa perceive the bitternefs of life.” MSS. in 
Bodleian Library, N^. 235. 

It perfons in the highcfl ftations of life, amidft 
all the temptations of cafe, affluence, and pleafure, 
wcic thus careful to hufband time, and fill up the 
ficct'.ng mc'mcnts of life with fomc ufcful employ, 
hi-w vtiy inocufablc muit it be in thofe who have 
not Inch allurcmcnis to murder their days by in- 
dolu’cc and dillipation. “ An idle body,” fays Mr, 
Add, Ion, “ IS .1 kind of monftcr in the creation ; 
all m turc isbuiy about him.”^How wretched is 
it lo hear people complain, that tiie day hang^ 
he.v.y upon lium, that thev do not know what to 
do With ti'.cmfvKcs > How monllious are fueh ex- 
preffions among creatures who can apply ihcm- 
lehci to the Junes of leligion and meditation, and 
C 4 the 
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the reading of ufeful books; who may exGrcife 
themfelvcs in the puifuits of knowledge and vir- 
tue, and every hour of ihcir lives make thcmfelvei 
vs'jfer and better than they were before ! 

T HK excellent education which Scipiothe fc- 
rond had received under the care of his father 
Paul US yEmelius, and the inftructions he had im- 
b.bed from Polybius, enabled him to fill up the 
vacant hours from public afi'airs profitably, and to 
fuppoitthc leifure of a private life with plcafure 
and dignity. This is the glorious tefiimony given 
(>f him by an hiitorian “ Nobody knew better 
how to mingle leiiurc and a61ion, nor to ufe the 
intervals of relt fiom public bufinefs with more 
elegance and tallc. l3iviued between arms and 
books j between the military labours of the camp, 
and the peaceful occupations of the clofet, he ei- 
ther cxercifed his body in the dangers and fatigues 
ol war, or his mind in the fiudy of the fciences.” 

THE fiifl Scipio Afficanus ufed to fay, “ That 
he was never Icfs idle than when at leifure ; nor 
Icis alone than when alone.” “ A fine faying,” 
cries Cicero, “ and well worthy of that great man.” 
It fliews, that when inadfivc, he was always em- 
ployed ; and that when alone he knew how to 
converfe with himfeit.” A j \cty extraordinai v 
dilpofitlon m perfons accullomcd to motion and 
agitation, whom Icilinc and lo]:tude, when they 
aie reduced to them, plunges into a dil’gufi for 
c\er) thiie^, and tilE with melancholy; fo that 

* ( nini ?i,jlqu3m hot Si;jir.-(pltgintn,sipfcr\.illancgo- 

f'Orum (ilii) ilifpiinxit : fcmpfiqnc .I'C l>ciJi [.uu l^rnirmn- 
bii*; I nij'(.T infer .umi ac ftndia vtrlaui*', ait coipus ptiKulii, 
aut aninnn) >iiiuj)lim^cxcai.u. 

■f Ir.>q*|p' dii.r rc-:, qu j lanjuorcm alTerunt ceteris, ilium acuebant 

they 
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they are difplcafcd with everything in themfelves, 
and fink “ under the heavy burden of having no- 
thinG: to do.” This faying of the firlt Scipio 
feems to me to fuit the fccond flill better, who 
having; the advantage of the other, by being edu- 
cated in a talle for polite learning, and the fcicnccs^ 
found in that a great refource againft the inconve- 
iiicncc^; of which we have been fpeaklng. 

Is there a more ingenuous affbdling pleafure, 
and one more worthy of a wife and virtuous inan> 
than that which rcfults from reading and the con*- 
verfation of the learned. 

SENFCA, in his letters to Lucclius, alFurcs 
him, there was not a day in which he did not 
cither write Ibinething, or read and epitomize 
f line good author. 

PLINY, in one of his letters, where he gives 
an account ot the various methods he ufed to fill 
up every vacancy of time, after fevcral cmploy- 
nu nts wind', he enumerates. “ Sometimes,” fays 
ho, “ I hunti but even then, I carry with me a 
pocket-book, that whiKI my fervants are bufied 
in (lifpoling the nets, and other matters, 1 may 
be cnipIo\'e(i m lofneihmg that may be ufeful to 
Pie in my (indies ; and that if I mils of my gaipe,^ 
1 m.’.v at leall biing home fome of my thoughts, 
with me, and not have the mortification of having 
c.iUglu nothing,” 
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SENTIMENTS. 

I NGRATITUDE is a crime fo {hameful, that 
there never was a man found who would own 
himfclf gudty of it. 

The ungrateful are neither fit to ferve the gods, 
their country, nor their friends. 

Ingratituae perverts all the meafures of religion 
and fociety, by making it dangerous to be cha- 
ritable and good-natured : however, it is better 
to expofe ourlelves to ingratitude than to be want- 
ing to the difireiled. 

Great minds, like Heaven, are pleas'd with 
doing good ; 

Though the ungrateful fubjeds of their favours 
Are barren in return. 

He that promotes gratitude, pleads the caufe 
both of God and man, for without it we can nei- 
ther be fociableor religious. 

The plcafurc a man of honour enjoys in the 
confciouliiefs of having performed his duty, is a 
feward he pays himfclf for all his pains. Applaufe, 
cltecm, and acknowledgments, as they are not 
always paid him, fo are they but of little account 
with him. 


EXAMPLES. 
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EXAMPLES. 

A Miccdonian foldier had in many inftaiiceff 
di{hngiii{hed himfclf by extraordinary ach of 
and had received many marks of Philip’s^ 
t.uour and approbation. On foine occafion he 
embarked on board a vefld, which was wrecked 
In a violent florm, and he himfclf call on lliore,, 
helplefs, naked, and fcarccly with the appearance 
i>f life. One of the fame country, whole lands 
1 IV contiguous to the fea, came opportunely to be. 
v.'itnefb of his dillrefs, and, with the utmoll hu- 
manity and concern, flew to the relief of the un* 
hipp. Granger. He boic him to his houfe, laid 
n.m in his own bed, revived, chcrifhcd, and for 
terry davs fupplied him freely with all the nccef- 
lartcs and convcniencies which his languiOnnfj 
CDiidition could require. 'I'he foldicr, thus hap- 
pily rcfcu(d Irom death, was inccffant in the 
w, II melt exprelhoiis of giatitude to his benefador ; 
.liuied hiui ot Ills intercll with the king, and of 
ti.^ power anJ lefolution of obtaining for him, 
t om the roy?.l bounty, the noble returns which 
Imh extraordinary benevolence had merited. He 
was now completely recovered, and his kind holt 
lopplied him with money to purfue his journey, 
bume time after he prelentcd himlelf beibre the- 
king; he recounted his misfoi tunes and magnified 
b '- -erviccs ; and this inhuman wretch, who had? 
looked with an eye of envy on the polfcHions of 
the man who had preferved his life, was now lo- 
.’.bandoned to all fenfe of giatitude^ as to requeflr 
that the king would bellow upon him tlie houfrf' 
and lands where he had been fo kindly and ten- 
<:erly entertained. Unhappily Philip, without. 

• riUip, king of Maccdon. 

(J 6 
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examination, inconfidcrately and precipitately 
granted his infamous requeft j and this I'oldier 
jiow returned to his preferver, and repaid his 
goodnefs, by driving him from his fettlemem, 
and talcing inimediate poircflion of all the fruits of 
his honelf indurtry. The poor man, Itung with 
this inftance of unparalleled ingratitude and in- 
fenfibility, boldly determined, inltcad of fubmit- 
ting to his wrong, to fcelc relief, and, in a letter 
addrefled to Philip, reprefented his own and the 
foldier’s condud in a hvely and affecling manner. 
'Phe king was fired with indignation, and ordered 
julticc fhould be in(b:.tly done; that the pollcf- 
jlons fliould be immediately refiored to the man 
whofe charitable offices had bccq thus horridly 
repaid ; and having feized his foldicrjcaufed thefe 
words to be branded on his forehead, ‘‘ The un- 
grateful gucfl a charader infamous in every 
age, and among all nations, but particularly 
among the Grci-ks, who, from the eailicft times, 
were molt jealoufly obfeivant of the laws of hof- 
pitality. 

AN opulent city, m the weft of England, 
little ufed to have troops with them, had a regi- 
ment, or part of one, 1 know not which, fenc to 
he quartered tlierc: the piuK.pal inhabitants and 
wealthieft merchants, glad to Ihcw their hofpita- 
litv and attachment to their foveicign, took the 
firlt opportunity to get acquainted wiih the officers, 
inviting them to their houles, and fliewing them 
every civility in their power, 'Phis v.as truly a 
defireablc fituation. A merchant, extremely cafy 
in his circumfPinces, took fo produ^inus a liking 
to one officer in particular, that he gave him an 
apartment in his own houfi*, and made him in a 
manner abfolutc maltcr of it, the officer’s friends 

being 
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being always welcome to his table. The mcr- 
chaiU was a widower, and had only two favouricc 
daughters ; the officer in lb comfortable a llatioii 
calt his wanton eyes upon them, and too fatally 
fuccceding, ruined, debauched them both : dread- 
ful return to the merchant’s mifplaccd friend/hip ! 
"I'he confoquence of this ungenerous action was, 
that all officers ever after were flninncd as a pub- 
lic nuifance, as a pelt to fociety : nor can 1 tell 
if the inhabitants have yet cont|ucrcd their aver- 
fion to a red-coat. Friendly Cautions, ^c, 
to Officers, p. 58. 

During Monmouth’s rebellion, in the reign 
of James the lid. a certain pcifon knowing the hu- 
mane difpolilion of one Mrs. Gaunt, whofe life 
was one continued cxcrcife ol beiufi cnee, fled to 
her houl'e, where he w.u concealed md maintain- 
ed tor fometiinc; hcaiing liowevcr of the [iro- 
clamation, winch promiled an indemnity and re- 
ward to thole who dilcovcred Inch as harboured 
the lebtls, he betrayed his benctadtrefs : and fuch 
wa'i the fpiiit of julticc and equity which prevail- 
ed amom^ the miniltcrs, that /it* was pardoned and 
recompenled for his tteuuhcty^ whilc//;<,’ was bu}ut 
aliit’ for her chdrlty ! Rafin. 

Xe NOCRATES was a very eminent philofo- 
pher, the diiciplc and fucceflor of Plato, alike 
rcmaikable for his wifdom in words, and fur tne 
probity of his adtions. He was likewifc a gicac 
writer, forvvc have the titles of above fixty trea- 
tifcs which he compofed. His dilmterci' :dnefs 
and love of his country was very rcmarkabi**, and 
the fervices he had done it very great, liung lent 
ambalfador to Antipater in Macedonia, tj nTneat 
him to fet at liberty fome Athenian prilbncia, on 
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hie arrival, before he had his audience, Antipater 
Invited him to an entertainment. Xenocrates an- 
fwered him in thefe verfes of Homer, Ipoken by 
Ulyll’es to Circe, when fhe prelfed him to eat of 
the dainties let before him i 

111 fits it me, whofe friends arc funk to bcaffs, 

7'o quafi' thy bowls, or not in thy fealls. 

“ Me woiildft thou plcafe, for them thy cares 
employ, 

“ And them to mereftore, and me to joy*.” 

Antipatcr was fo well pleafed v/ith his prcfence 
of mind, and happy application of thclc verfes, 
that, Without more ado, he let the Athenians 
free. But notwithfianding this, and many other 
advantai'cs his coimtrv reaped from his wifdom 
and virtue, he was fufi’ered to grow io poor as 
not to be able to pay his tiibutc; and then, with 
fhamclcfs ingratitude, the Athenians condemned 
him to be lold for allavc, which was accoidingiy 
done. But Demetrius the Phalerian bought and 
reltored him to hn liberty, paying his price into 
the public treafury. 

ANAXACjORAS was the tutor of the famous 
Pericles, to whom, in the adminiltration of public 
affairs, he had been of the utmoll fcrvice ; and 
foon finding himfelf negledled in his old age by 
Pericles, he wiapped his cloak about his head, 
and threw himfelf on the ground, in the fixt re- 
folution to ftarve himfell. Pericles hearing of 
this accidentally, ran with the utraolf hade to 
the philofopher’s houfe He conjured him in the 
llrongelt and molf moving terms, not to throw his 
life away, adding, that it was not Aaaxagoras 

* Odyf. 1, xo.Diogco. Uut, in vit, Xcn»cr>tes. 
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but himfelf that was to be lamented, if he was fo 
unfortunate as to lofe fo wife and faithful a friend ; 
one who was capable of giving him wholefomc 
counfels, with regard to the prcfilng occalion of 
the Ihtc. Anaxagoras then, uncovering a little 
his head, fpoke to him thus, “ Pericles thofe 
who ufe a lamp take care to feed it witn oil.’" 
This was a gentle, and at the fame time, altrong 
and piercing reproach. Pericles ought to have 
lupplicd his wants unafked. Many lamps are ex- 
tinguifhed in this manner in a country, by the 
criminal negligence of thofe who ought to fupply 
them. Plut. in Peric. 

CALIPPUS was an Athenian, with whom 
Dion, a molt excellent man, had contracted an 
intimate fricndlliip, whillt he lodged in his houfe 
at Athens, and with whom he lived ever after with 
entire freedom and unbounded nhdence. Ca- 
lippus having given himfelf upto ambitious views, 
ana entertained thoughts of making himltlf malter 
of Syracufe, threw off all regard for the facred 
tics of friendfhip and hofpitality, and contrived to 
get rid of Dion, who was the foie obltacle to his 
dcfigns. Notwithltanding his care to conceal 
them, they got air, and came to the ears of Dron’s 
wile and filter, who lolt no time, and fpared no 
pains to difeover the tiuth, by a ItriCt enquiry. 
To prevent its effeCts, he went to them with tears 
in his eyes, and the appearance of being incon- 
lolable, that any body Ihould fulpcCt him of luch 
a crime, or think him capable of fo black a dclign, 
'1 hey infiltcd upon his taking the great oath, 'I'be 
perfon who Iwort it was wrapped in the purple 
mantie ol the goddefs Prolcrpine, ai d ho.dmcr a 
lighted torch in his hand, pronounced in ihe tem- 
ple the molt dreadful execrationa againlt himfelf 
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it is poflible to imagine. The oath coft him no- 
thing, but did not convince the princefles. They 
daily received new intimations of his guilt from 
Icveral hands, as did Dion himfelf, whole friends 
in general perfuaded him to prevent Cahppus’s 
Clime by a jiiit and fudden punifhment. But he 
could never iclolvc upon it. He protelfed that he 
had rather die a ihouland deaths, and prefent his 
throat himfelf to whoever would kill him, than to 
live under the ncccflity of continual precautions, 
not only againlt his enemies, but the belt ol his 
friends. Cahppus ill deferved that name. He haf- 
tened therefore the execution of his crime, and 
caufed Dion to be aflallinatcd in his own houfe by 
the Zacynthian foidiers, who were entirely de- 
voted to his inferelt. The filler and wife of that 
piiiKC were immediately calt into pnion, though 
the latter was big with child, where Ihe was foon 
^fler delivered. After the murder of his friend, 
Calippir. was for I'ome time in a fplendid condi- 
tion, having made himfelf matter of Syracufe by 
mc.ms of the troops, who were entirely devoted 
to his fervice, in confequcnce of the gifts he be- 
llowd upon them. 'J'lie Pagans believed, that 
the Di\ inity ought to punilh great crimes in a fud- 
^en and extraordinary manner in this life; and 
i^lutaich obicrves, that the lucccfs of Calippus 
occalioned very great complaints againlt the gods, 
as futt'eiing calmly, and without indignation, the 
vilell of men to raife himfelf to fu exalted a fortune 
by fo dctcltable and impious a method. But Pro- 
vidence was not long without jultifying itfelf, for 
Calippus foon fullered the punilhment of his guilt. 
Having marched with his troops to take Catanea, 
Syracufe revolted againlt him, and threw off fo 
Ihanieful a fubjedtion. He afterwards attacked 
Mcflina, where he loll abundance of men, and 

particularly 
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particularly the Zacynthian foldiers, who had 
Inurdcred Dion. No city of Sicily would receive 
him ; but all detefling him as the naoft execrable 
of wretches, he retired to Rhegium, where, after 
having led for fome time a miierable life, he was 
killed by Septinus and Polyperchon, and it was 
faid, with the fame dagger with which Dion had 
been alfaflinatcd. pLUT. Dion. p. 432. 

Hiftory has few examples of fo diitindl an at- 
tention of Providence to punifli the gui!ty» either 
in the authors of the crimes thcmfelves, who com- 
manded or executed them, or in the accomplices 
any way concerned in them. The divine juftice 
c\ fdcnccs itfelf, however, from time to time, in this 
manner, to prove that it is not unconcerned and 
inattentive, and to prevent that inundation of 
crimes, which an entire impunity would occa- 
fion i but it docs not always diifinguifli itfelf by 
remarkable chaftifements in this world, to inti- 
mate to mankind that greater punifhments arc rc^ 
ferved for guilt in the next. 

WHEN Xerxes, king of Perfia, was at Cc- 
Icnc, a city of Phrygia, Pythius, a Lydian, who 
had his refidence in that city, and next to Xerxes 
was the moft opulent prince of thofe times, enter- 
tained him and his whole army with an incredible 
magnificence, and made him an offer of all his 
wealth towards defraying the cxpences of his ex- 
pedition. Xerxes, furprifed and charmed at fo 
■vMuious an offer, had the cuiiofity to enquire 
' ) what a fuiii his riches amounted. Pylhiui 
made anfwcr, that having the defign of offering 
tl'.em to his fcrvicc, he had taken an exadt ac- 
count of them, and that the filvcr he had by him 
amounted to two thoufand talents*^ and the gold 

• Aboutaj5,oocl, ftcrlitig, 

to 
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to four millions of daries* wanting fcven thou- 
fand. All this money he offeicd him, telling him, 
that his revenue was fufficient for the fupport ot 
his houfehold. Xerxes made him very hearty 
acknowledgments, and entered into a particular 
friendfhip with him, but declined accepting his 
prefent. The fame prince who had made fuch 
obliging offers to Xerxes, having defired a favour 
of him feme time after, that out of his five fons 
who ferved in his army, he v/ould be plcafed to 
leave him the eldell, in order to be a comfort to 
him in his old agej the king was fo enraged at 
the propofal, though fo rcafonable in itfelf, that 
he caufed the eldefi fon to be killed before the 
eyes of his father, giving the latter to underftand, 
that it was a favour he (pared him and the relt of 
his children, What a monftcr in nature is a 
prince of this kind ! How is it poffible to have 
any dependence upon the friendfhip of the great, 
*or to rely upon their warmefi profellions ana pro- 
icftations of gratitude and fervice, 

Herod. 1 . 7. c, 38. Sen. de Ira. I. 3. c. 17. 

And yet this is the fame Xerxes who is 10 much 
admired for his refledtion at the head of his 
numerous army, “ that of fo many thoufand men, 
in an hundred years time, there would not be one 
*rcmaining; on which account he could not for- 
bear weeping at the uncertainty and inllability of 
human things.’* He might have found another 
fuhjccl of reflection, which would have more 
jufily merited his tears and afflidlion, had he 
turned his thoughts upon himfelf, and confidered 
the reproaches he deferved tor being the inflru- 
ment of Ihortening the fatal term to millions of 
people, whom his cruel ambition was going to 
facrificc in an utijujl and unneceffary war. 

• About j,7c?c,ocol. rkeilinj. 
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JUSTICE, 

SENTIMENTS. 

J USTICE, in the general acceptation of the 
word, is that virtue by which we render to 
God, our neighbour, and ourfelvcs, that which 
is thcir due. It comprehends all our duties ; and 
to be juh, and to be virtuous, is the fame thing. 
But wc (hall here confider juftice only as a prin- 
ciple of equity which caufes a redfitude of con- 
duct, and excites us to render our fpecies what in 
particular is due to it from every individual. 

Civilians diftinguiih juftice into two kinds. 
One they call communicative j and thiscBabliflics 
fair dealing in the mutual commerce between man 
and man j and includes fincerlty in our difeourfe, 
and integrity in our dealings. The ciledt of i’m- 
centy is mutual confidence, fo neceffary among 
the members of the fame community ; and this 
mutual confidence is fuftained and preferved by 
the integrity of our condudt. 

Difiributivc juftice is that by which the differ- 
ences of mankind are decided, according to the 
rules of equity : the former is the juftice of private 
individuals ; the latter rf piinces and magiftrates, 
fidelity and truth are the foundation of juftice. 
As to be perfectly juft is an attribute of the divino 
nature, to be fo to the utmoftof our ability is the 
glory of man. 

No man is wife or fafe but he that is honeft, 

all the virtues juftice is the beft; 

V alour without it is a common peft, 

Biratea 
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Pirates and thieves, too oft with courage grac’d, 
Shew us how ill that virtue may be placM. 

*Tis our complexion makes us chafte and brave ; 
Juftice from reafon and from heaven we have: 
All other virtues dwell but in the blood ; 

This in the foul, and gives the name of good. 

EXAMPLES. 

A mong the feveral virtues of Ariflides, that 
for which he was moft renowned was jullice ; 
becaufc this virtue is of moil general ufe, its be- 
nefits extending to a greater number of perfons, 
as it is the foundation, and in a manner, the foul 
of every public office and employment. Hence it 
was that Ariflides, though in low circumilances, 
and of mean extradion, obtained the glorious 
furnaine of the Juft j a title, fays Plutarch, truly 
royal, or rather truly divine : but of which princes 
are fcldom ambitious, bftaufe gncrally ignorant 
of its beauty and excellency. They choofe ra- 
ther to be called, the Conquerors of Cities, and 
the Thunderbolts of War, preferring the vain 
honour of pompous titles, which convey no other 
idea than violence and flaughter, to the folid glory 
of thofe expreflive of goodnefs and virtue. How 
much Arilfidcs deferved the title given him, will 
appear in the following inftances ; though it ought 
to be obfeived, that he acquired it not by one 
or two particular adions, but by the whole tcnoi 
of his condud. 

Them! (lodes having conceived the defign of 
fupplaMtiiig the Lacedemonians, and of taking the 
government of Greece out of their hands, in order 
to put it into thole of the Athenians, kept his c\e 
and his thoughts continually fixed upon that great 
projedj and as he was not very nice or I'ciupu- 
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lous in the choice of his meafures, whatever tended 
towards the accomplifhing of the end he had in 
view, he looked upon as jult and lawful, 

On a certain day then he declared in a full af- 
fcmbly of the people, that he had a very important 
dcfign to propofe ; but that he could not commu* 
nicatc it to the people, becaufe its fuccefs required 
it (hould be carried on with the greatelt fecrecy ; he 
therefore defired they would appoint a perfon to 
whom he might explain himfelf upon the matter 
in queflion. Ariltides was unanimoully fixed upon 
by the whole alfembly, who referred themfelvcs 
intirely to his opinion of the affair j fo great a con- 
fidence had they both in his probity and prudence, 
'rhcmifiocics, therefore, having taken him afide, 
told him that the defign he had conceived was to 
burn the fleet belonging to the reft of the Grecian 
fl.itcs, which then lay in a neighbouring port ; 
and by this means Athens would certainly become 
nnflrefs of all Greece, Ariftides hereupon return- 
ed to the nfiembly, and only declared to them that 
indeed nothing could be more advantageous to the 
eommonwealth than I'hemilbclts’s projedt ; but 
that at the fame time nothing in the world could 
be more unjuff. All the people unanimoully or- 
dained that I'hemiflocles' (hould entirely defi(t 
fiom his projedf. 

1 do not know whether all hiftory can afford us 
a fadt more worthy of admiration than this. It is 
not a compiny of philofophcrs (to whom it cods 
nothing to cdablidi fine maxims and fublime no- 
tions of morality in the fchools) who determine on 
this occafion that the confideration of profit and 
advantage ought never to prevail in preference to 
what is honed and jud j but the whole people who 
arc highly intereded in the propofal made to them, 
that are convinced it is of the greateft import*- 

ance 
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ance: to the welfare of the date, and who^ howeverj 
jicjei^ it with unanimous confem, and without a 
moment’s hefitatbn; and for this only reafoni, that 
it is contrary tojuilice. How black and perfidious, 
on the other hand, was the defign which Themi* 
ftoclcs propofed to them, of burning the fleet of 
their Grecian confederates, at a time of entire 
peace, folely to aggrandize the power of the Athe- 
nians ! Had he an hundred times the merit aferib- 
cd to him, this Angle adVion would be fufficient 
to fully all hisglory*: for It is the heart; that 
is to fay, integrity and probity, that cUflitutes 
and dilhnguilhes true merit. Plut. inThemist, 
— In Arist. 

THE government of Greece having palled from 
Sparta to the Athenians, it was thought proper, 
under this new government, to lod^e in the ifland 
of Delos the common treafure of Greece ; to fix 
new regulations with regard to the public money ; 
and to lay fuch a tax as might be regulated accord- 
ing to the revenue of each city and date, m order 
that the cxpenccs being equally borne by the feve- 
ral individuals who compofed the body of the al- 
lies, no one might have reafoii to murmur. The 
difficulty was to find a perfou of fo honefl and 
incorrupt a mind, as to difcharge faithfully an 
employment of fo delicate and dangerous a kind, 
the due adminillration of which fo nearly concern- 
ed the public welfare. All the allies call their 
eyes on Ariftides ; accordingly they invelled him 
with full powers, and appointed him to levy a tax 
on each of them, relying entirely on his wifdom 

♦ Ei animi clatio quat cernitur in periculis, fi jnrKtia mat pug- 
na^uc pro fun coramodis in vitiQ «ft. Cic.dk Oaric. 

Tru« courajffl and intrepidity of mind, which diflinguiihes irfelf 
in danger;, if it be void of ail regard to juilidy;, and fuppoitl a man 
only in the purfuitof his ovminttreft, u vicious. 

and 
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anti juftice. The ckizens had no cAufe to repent 
their choice. He prefiJed over the treafury with 
the fidelity and difintereflednefs of a man who 
looks upon it as a capital crime to embezzle the 
fmailefl portion of another’s pofleUionsi with the 
care and activity of a father of a family; in the 
management of his own eftate ; and with the cau- 
tion and integrity of a perfon who confiders the 
public monies as facred. In fine, he fucceeded 
in what is equally difficult and extraordinary, viz. 
to acquire the love of all in an office, in which he 
who elcapes.the public odium gains a great point. 
Such is the glorious charadcr which Seneca gives 
of a perfon charged with an employment of almoft 
the lame kind j and the nobleft elogium that can 
be given lo fuch as adminifter public revenues. It 
^is the exact pidiure of Ariftides. He difeovered 
fo much probity and wifdom in the exercife of 
this office, that no man complained; and ihofe 
tiiiKs were confiJeicd ever after as the golden age ; 
that is, the period in which Greece had attained 
Its highclt pitch of virtue and happinefs. 

While he was trcafurcr-general of the republic, 
he made it appear that his prcdecelTors in that of- 
fice liaJ cheated the ftate of vaft Aims of money^ 
and among the reft Theraiftocles in particular ; 
for this great man, with all bis merit, was not 
irreproachable on that head : for which rcafon, 
w'iun Ariflidcs came to pafs his account, The- 
niiilocles raifed a mighty faiftion againft him, ac- 
cuild him of having embezzled the public trea- 
furc, and prevailed fo far, as to have him con- 
demned and fined. But the principal inhabitants^ 
and the moll virtuous part of the citizens, rifing 
up againlt fo unjwft a fentence, not unly the judg- 
ment was reverfed, and the fine remitted, but he 
was elcded treafurer again fgr the year cnfui^. 
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He then fcemed to repent of his former admin i- 
ftration j and by fliewing himfelf more tradable 
and indulgent towards others, he found out the 
fecret of plcafing all that plundered the common- 
wealth : for, as he neither reproved them, nor 
narrowly infpeded their accounts, all thefe plun- 
derers, grown fat with fpoil and rapine, now ex- 
tolled Arittides to the Ikies. It would have been 
eafy for him, as we perceive, to have enriched 
himfelf in a poft of that nature, which feems, as 
it v/ere, to invite a man to it by the many favour- 
able opportunities it lays in his way ; efpecially as 
he had to do with officers, who for their part were 
intent upon nothing but robbing the public, and 
Would have been ready to conceal the frauds of 
the treafurcr their mailer upon condition he did 
them the fame favour. Thefe very officers now 
made intcrcit with the people to have him conti- 
nued a third year in the fame employment : but 
when the time of eledion was come, ju(f as they 
were on the point of clcding Arillides unani- 
moufly, he rofe up, and warmly reproved the 
Athenian people: “ What,” fays he, “ when I 
managed your treafure with all the fidelity and di- 
ligence an honeft man is capable of, I met with 
the moft cruel treatment, and the moff mortifying 
returns ; and now that 1 have abandoned it to the 
mercy of thefe robbers of the republic, I am an 
admirable man and the bdf of citizens ! I cannot 
help declaring to you, that I am more alhamed of 
the honour you do me this day, than I was of the 
condemnation you pafled againft me this time 
twelvemonth ; and with -grief 1 find, that it is 
more glorious with us to be complaifant to knaves, 
than to fave the treafures of the republic.” By 
this declaration he filenced the public plunderers, 
inJ <^aincd the cftcemof all good men. 

** 1 


Thus 
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Thus did this great man a£I with regard to the 
public in general ; let us now lee what was his 
conduct and behaviour on particular occafions, 
and when he was concealed as it were from the 
obfervation of others, 

After the famous battle of Marathon, Ariftides 
was the only general wholhid to take care of the 
fpoil and the prifoners. Gold and fiver were 
fcattered about in abundance, in the enemy’s (the 
Perfian) camp. All the tents as well as galleys 
that were taken wm full of rich clothes and 
coitly furniture, and treafure of all kinds to an 
immcnfe value. Here Arif ides had the finef op- 
portunity in the world to have enriched himfelf, 
With almoll an impoffibility of being difeovered. 
But he not only was not tempted to touch any of 
it himfelf, but prevented, to the utmof of his 
power, every body elfe from meddling with it. 

And we cannot have a f ronger proof of the 
juftice and integrity of Arifidcs than this, that 
notwithfanding he had pofcllcd the highclt em- 
ployments in the republic, and had the abfolutc 
dii’polal of its treafurcs, yet he died fo poor as not 
to leave money enough to defray the expcnccs of 
his funeral fo that the government was obliged 
to btarthc charge of it, and to maintain his family. 
Hii daughters were married, and Lyfrnachus, his 
<on, v/as fubhf cd at the expcnce of the Prytancum, 
which alfo gave the daughtei of the latter, after 
his death, the penfion with which thofe were ho- 
noured who had been vi^forious at the Olympic 
g-ines. Plutarch relates cn this occafon, the 
liberality (and indeed) the juficeof the Athenians 


* H»c <jua fuerit jortiflcntij, niilium cit certius indicium quifn 
' lud qiium tanius rebus in tanu paopcrtitc dctdnt, ut 

1'* tlierretur, vix rjujiivrit. 

Cor, Ntp. in Vit, Aris. c, 3. 
VuL. II. U III 
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in favour of the pofterity of Ariflogiton their de- 
liverer, who was fallen to decay j and he adds, 
that even in his time (alinoft fix hundred years 
after) the fame goodnefs and liberality ftill fubfift- 
cd. It was glorious for a city to have preferved 
for fo many centuries its generofity and gratitude ; 
and a ftrong motive to .mimatc indi\niuals, who 
were alfurcd that thcir children would enjov the 
rew-.rds which dc.itii might prevent thcmfelves 
from receiving. It vva> dJightful to fee theicmotc 
poderity of the defcndcis and deliverers of the 
commonwealth, who had inherited nothing from 
their ancellois but tnc gloiy ot then aaions, 
maintained for fo many age^ at ilic expe tcc ot tlu 
piihlie, in conluleiation ot the leivices ihcir fa- 
miheb had reiulcied it. 'I hey ii\ed in this mdn- 
r,cr with more honour, aiid calicd up the remcm- 
hiame of then .mccitois with much greater fplen- 
dor than a multitude of citizens whofc fathm^ had 
been lludious only ot leaving them gieat cflates, 
which ignerally do not long rur\!\e thefc who 
raifcd tin m, and often leave thur pidkrity nothing 
but the odious remembiance of the inj ifiice and 
oppieffion by which they were acijuucj. 

Plut. in Arist. 

This lad obfervation is verified in th. Lllowi g 
cximplc, and is at the fime time a fine contralt 
to the chaiader of Anilides. 

Aftei the battle of iVIaraihcn above-mentioned, 
notw.thllaiuling ad the caic v.h.^h Anhidis took 
to prelate the jpoils from being plunJeicd, jet 
Callia''', his coufin-gcrnian, found iiu.ins to cairy 
off a lonfiderabk* booty. This m.'.n i'.avmg long 
hair ai d a tilkt .i’miuc his head, one of the Pcrlians 
took him for a king, ar.d falling down at his feet, 
dilcoveicvl lo him a v-.ill quantity of gold hid in a 
well. Callias not only fcized it^ and applied it to 
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his own private ufe, but moft inhumanly put to 
death the poor man whofhevved it him, to prevent 
his difcovcring what he had done. By this action 
he not only blemifhed his own reputation, but, 
as was hinted before, tranlniitted infamy to Ins 
poikTity, notwithftanding theiremincncy in 
the ftate, were Itylcd by the comic poets lacco- 
plutl, i. c. enriched by the well, Plut. 

FIOAV different WMs the temper and condii6l 
cf Noufeliirvan, a Perfian king. Having been 
cur a Inmting, and dehious of eating (ome ot the 
\ jnlon in the iield, fevcral of his attendants went 
to a neighbouring village, and took away a quan- 
t r;, ot !alt to f;afon it. I'hekmg fufpedting how 
they had acted, ordered that they Ihould inmiedi- 
atJy -0 and payjor It : then tinning to his at- 
tenc.ints, he faid, This is afinall matter in it- 
Klf, but a gieat one, as it regards me : fur a king 
( light ever to be juft, bccaulc he is an cxami)]cto 
ii.. 1 objects ; and it he fwerves in trifles, they 
V, ill h.'coiTie diliolutc. If I cannot make all my 
jull in the fmallcfl things, I can, at lcaft> 
Ihi'.v them it is poffible to be lo.” Univ, Hist. 

'IH!' iritercff of the public never gave way 
With Ibiocion, the Athenian general, to any do- 
iiKitic views : heconftantly refufed tofolicitor adt 
in tavour even of his fon-in-law Charicles. 7 'his 
perfon was fummoned before the republic upon n 
laipicion of his having embezzled the public 
money ; it was then that Phocion addreffed him 
in thelc admirable terms. “ 1 have made you 
niy lun-iii-law, but only for what is juft and 
honourable 


• Hare prima lex in amicitia fanciatlor, ut ncque rcgcmua ret 
lures, nec faciamus rogatj. Cic, ua, AmkiTi 
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Thefe examples are highly pleaOng to a fagaci< 
ous and virtuous mind ; but the fenfual and brutal 
part of mankind, who regard only the prefent 
moment, who fee no objects but thofe which fall 
under the cognizance of the corporeal eye, and ef- 
timatethe merit of every adion by the gain which 
it produces j thefe wretches have always confidered 
juilicc and utility as independent of each other. 
They put utility in the balance againft honefty 
every day, and never fail to incline the beam in fa- 
vour of the former, if the fuppofed advantage is 
thought to be confiderable j and they always judge, 
that its importance is in proportion to the ardor of 
their defires : they have, therefore, no regard to 
juftice, but as they reckon to gain by it, or at lead 
not to lofe j and are always ready to defert it, when 
it expofes them to any danger, or threatens them 
with any lofs. Front this difpofition of mind pro- 
ceeds that avidity of wealth, and that habitual 
fraud which perpetually embroil civil fociety; 
from this fatal fource arifes that deluge of iniquity 
which has overflowed the world : from this pre- 
ference of intcreft to honefty, proceed every unjuft 
ligitation, and every adt of violence. And yet 
nothing is more certain than that “ Whatever is 
unjujiy muft, upon the whole, be difadvantageous,” 
which might be proved thus : 

Nothing is advantageous or ufeful but that 
which has a tendency to render us happy : the 
higheft advantage, or abfolute utility, is com- 
plete happinefs ^ and to this happinels, whatever 
IS advantageous or ufeful is relative as to an v///- i 
matt end \ and nothing that is not thus relative to 
happinefs can properly be faid to be advantageous 
or ufeful. But whatever is unjuft, is fo far from 
tending to promote, that it deftroys our happinefs j 
for whatever is unjuft^ is mtrary to the divine will j 

but 
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but it is not poffible that we (hould become hap- 
py by refifting that will ; becaufc of this will 
our happinefs is the immediate obje(St. God la 
not a tyrant, proud of uncontroulable power, who 
impofes capricious laws only as tefts of our obe- 
dience, and to make us feel the weight bf bis yoke; 
all his precepts are lellbns which teach us how to 
be happy. But it is the will of God that weihould 
be jull j from whence it follows, that no true 
happinefs can be acquired by thofc who are unjuft. 
An action, therefore, which is contrary to the 
will of God, muft be inconfiftcnt with our true in'- 
terejii and, confequently, fo far from being ufeful 
or expedient, it mult inevitably produce ruin and 
mifery. Injuftice fometimes meets with the [lu- 
nilhment it deferves in this world ; but if it Ihould 
cfcape here, it does not follow that it will for ever 
cfcape, It proves, on the contrary, that there is 
another world in which the fates of mankind will 
be impartially decided. 

But to prevent the dreadful confufion which the 
miftaken notion of intereft hud introduced among 
mankind, it became neceflary to- have rccourfc to 
the innate principles ofjuftice ; to fufpend the ba- 
J.mce and difplay the fword, for the determination 
of differences and the puniftment of guilt. This 
is the reafon and origin of dillributive jullice^ 
which became the neceflary appendage of fove- 
reignty. Accordingly, in ancient times, princes 
adminiflered jufticein perfon, and Without delay ; 
but at length beine embarrafled and opprefled by 
the multiplicity of bufinefs which increafed with 
their dominions, or diverted from their attention 
to civil government by the command of armies,, 
certain laws were ertablilhed with great folenniity 
to adjult and determine the differences whicn 
might arife among the membersof the fame com- 
D 3 munity. 
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rpunity, and to reprefs the infolence of thofc who 
dared to violate the public peace, by pcflelTing 
them with the dread, either of corporal punifh- 
ment or infamy. , The execution of thefe laws 
was put into the hands of fubordinate judges. 
Thefe delegates of the fovereign power were called 
magiflrates j and thefe are the perfons by whom 
jultice fs, at this time, adminiltered, except in 
particular cafes, in which' the fovereign himfclf 
interferes. But by whomfoever this kind of juf- 
tice is adminiltercd, it ought to be done fpeedily, 
impartially, and without expence to the parties. 

ARISTIDES being judge between two private 
perfons, one of them declared, that his adverfaiy 
had greatly injured Ariltidcs, “ Relate rather, 
good friend,” laid he, interrupting him, “ what 
wrong he hath done (hec, for it is thy caufe, not 
mine, that I now fit judge of," 

Being dcfired by Simonides, a poet of Chips, 
who had a caufe to tiy before him, to fhctch a 
point in his favour, he replied, “ As you would 
not be a good poet, if your lines ran contrary to 
the juft meafurcs and rules of your art j fo I 
fhould neither be a good judge, nor an honelt 
man, if 1 decided ^aught in oppofition to law and 
jufticc." 

ARTIBARZANES, an officer of Artaxerxes, 
king of Perfia, begged his majefty to confer a 
favour upon him, which, if complied with, would 
be an adi of injuftice. The king being informed 
that the promife of a confiderable fum of money 
was the only motive that induced the officer to 
make fo unreafonable a requeft, ordered his trea- 
furer to give him thirty thoufand dariufes, being 
a prefect of equal value with that which be was 
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to have received. Giving him the order for th^ 
money, ‘‘ Here, take,*' fays the king, ** this token 
of my friendfhip for you j a* gift of this nature 
cannot make me poor, but complying with your 
requeff would make me poor indeed, for it would 
make me unjuft.** 

CAMBYSES, king of Perfia, was remarkable 
for the feverity of his government, and his inex- 
orable regard tojuftice, I'his prince had a par- 
ticular favourite, whom he made a judge ; and 
this judge reckoned himfelf fo fecure in the credit 
he had with his mafter, that without any more 
ado, caufes were bought and fold in the courts of 
judicature as openly as provifions in the market. 
But when Cambyles was informed of thefe pro- 
ceedings, enraged to find his friendfhip fo ungrate- 
fully abufd, the honour of his government prof- 
tituted, and the liberty and property of his lulu 
jeib Cacriliced to the avarice of this wretched mi- 
nion, he ordered him to be feized, and publicly 
degraded j after which he commanded his (kin to 
be ftripped over his ears, and the feat of judgment 
to be covered with it, as a warning to others, 
At the fame time, to convince the world that this 
feverity proceeded only from the love of juftice, 
he permitted the fon to fucceed his father in the 
honours and office of prime miniftcr. Hist, 
Co/.LECT. vol. il. 

WHEN Charles, duke of Burgundy, furnamed 
the Bold, reigned over fpacious dominions, now 
fvvallowed up by the power of France, he heaped 
many favours and honours upon Claudius Rhyn- 
fault, a German, who had ferved him in his wars 
*gainft the infulis of his neighbours. 'J'he prince 
himfelf was a perfon of fingular humanity and 
D 4 jufticc, 
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juftice, and being prcpoireffed in favour of Rhyn- 
fault, upon the deccafe of the governor ofthc chief 
town of Zealand, 'gave him that command. He 
was not long feated in that government, before he 
caft his eyes upon Sapphira, a woman of cxquifitc 
beauty, the wife of Paul Danvelt, a wealthy mer- 
chant of the city, under his protedion and govern- 
ment. Rhynfault was a man of a warm conftitu- 
tion, and violent inclination to women. He knew 
what it was to enjoy the fatisfaefions which are 
reaped from the pofl'eflion of beauty j but was an 
utter llrangcr to the decencies, honours, and deli- 
cacies that attend the pafTion towards them in ele- 
gant minds, He could with his tongue utter a paf- 
lion with which his heart was wholly untouched, 
In fhort, he was one of thofe brutal minds which 
can be gratified with the violation of innocence 
and beauty, without the leaftpity, paflion, or love, 
to that with which they arc fo much delighted. 

Rhynfault, being refolved to accomplifh his will 
on the wife of Danvelt, left no arts untried to get 
into a familiarity at her houfe ; but fhc knew his 
chara<^er and difpofition too well, not to fhun all 
occafions that might enfnare her into his conver- 
fation. The governor, defpairing of fuccefs by 
ordinary means, apprehended and imprifoned her 
hulband, under pretence of an information that 
he was guilty of a correfpondcnce with the ene- 
mies of the duke, to betray the town into their 
pofl’ellion. 1'his defign had its defired etFcdf ; 
and the wife of the unfortunate Danvelt, the day 
before that which was appointed for his execution, 
prefented herfelf in the hall of the governor’s 
houfe, and, as he palled through the apartment, 
threw herfelf at his feet, and holding his knees, 
befceched his mercy. Rhynfault beheld her with 
a difTembled fatisfaclion and alTumiog an air of 

thought 
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thought and ai^thority, he bid her rife, ancf toJA 
her, fhe mull Follow him to his clofet ; and afkih^ 
her whether fhe knew the hand of the letter ho 
pulled out of his pocket ? went from her, leaving 
this admonition aloud : “ If you will fave your 
huiband, you muft give me an account of all you 
know, without prevarication; for every body is 
fatisHed, that he is too fond of you to be able ta 
hide from you the names of the rcitof the con- 
fpirators, or any other particulars whatloevcr.’*' 
He went to his clofet, and foon after the lady wa,s 
fent to for an audience. I'he fervant knew his dil- 
tance, when matters of fiatc were to be debated 
and the governor, laying afide the air with which 
he had appeared tn public, began to be the fuppli- 
cant, and to railly an afllicxion which it was in her 
I’lowcr eafily to lemovc. She eafily perceived his 
intention, and, bathed in tears, began to depre- 
cate fo wicked adclign. Lulf, like ambition, talced 
all the faculties of the mind and body into its fer- 
vicc and fubjei^lion. Her becoming tears, her 
honeft anguilh, the wringing of her hands, and 
the many changes of her p;dture and figure in the 
xchemcnce of fpeaking, were but fo many attitudes 
m w'hich he beheld her beauty, and farther incen- 
tives of his defire. All humartity was loft in that 
one appetite, and he fignified to her in fo many 
plain terms, that he was unhappy till he polieflcd 
her, and nothing lefs fhould be the price of her 
huHiand’s life ; and fhe mult, before the following 
noon, pronounce the death or enlargement of 
Danvclt. After this notification, when he faw 
Sapphira enough diftradted to make the fubjedtof 
their difeourfe, to common eyes, appear ditlcrent 
from what it was, he called fervants to conduct her 
to the gate. Loaded with infupportable afflidtion,, 
ihe immediately repairs to her hufband, and 

D i ving, 
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ving fignifted to the gaolers that ihe had a propo* 
k\ to make to her hufband from the governor, (he 
was left alone with him, revealed to him all that 
had paffed, and reprefented thecndlefs conflict (he 
was in between love to his perfon and fidelity to 
his bed. It is eafy to imagine thefharp afHit^ion 
this honeft pair was in upon fuch an incident, in 
lives not ufed to any but ordinary occurrences, 
The man was bridled by fhame from fpeaking 
what his fear prompted upon fo near an approach 
of death ; but let fall words that fignified to her, 
hcfhould not think her polluted, though file had 
not confefi’ed to him that the governor had violated 
her perfon, fince he knew her will had no part in 
the adliun. She parted from him with this oblique 
permiflion, to fave a life he had not refolution 
enough to refign for the fafety of his honour. 

The next morning the unhappy Sapphira at- 
tended the governor, and being led into a remote 
apartment, I’ubmitted to his deftres. Rhynfault 
. commended her charms, claimed a familiarity after 
what RKB palfcd between them ; and with an air 
of gaiety, in the language of a gallant, bid her 
return and take her hufband out of prifon i but, 
continued he, my fair one muft not be offended 
that I have taken care he (houid nut be an inter- 
ruption to our future aflignjlions, Thefe laft 
words foreboded what fbe found when fhe c.ime to 
the g.iol, her hulband executed by the order of 
^Rhynhiult. 

It was remarkable, that the woman, who was 
full of tears and lamentations during the whole 
courfe of her affliction, uttered neither figh nor 
complaint, but flood fixed with grief at this con- 
fummation of her misfortunes. She betotrk herfelf 
to her abode } and, after having in folitude paid 
her devotions to him who is the avenger of inno- 
cence. 
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cencc, file repaired privately to court. Her per- 
luD, and a certain grandeur of forrow, negligent 
of forms, gained her paflage into the prefence of 
the duke her fovereign. , As Toon as (he came into 
the prefence, fhe broke forth into the following 
words ; “ Behold, 0 mighty Charles, a wretch 
weary of life, though it has always been fpent with 
innocence and virtue : it is not in your power to 
redrefs my injuries, but it is to avenge them ; and 
if the protedtion of the diftrefled, and the punifh- 
ment of opprefibrs, is a tafk worthy of a prince, I 
bring the duke of Burgundy ample matter for do- 
ing honour to his own great name, and of wiping 
infamy off mine.’* When file had fpoken this, flie 
delivered the duke a paper reciting her llory. He 
read it with ail the emotion that indignation and 
pity could raife in a prince jealous of his honour in 
the behaviour of his oflicers and the profperity of. 
his fuhjedfs. 

Upon an appointed day Rhynfault was fent for 
to court, and in the prefence of a few of thecoun- , 
cil, confronted bySapphira. 1'he prince afking, 

“ Do you know that lady ? Rhynfault, as foon 
as he could recover his furprife, told the duke be 
would marry lier, if his highnefs would pleafe to 
think that a reparation. The duke Teemed con- 
tented with this anfwer, and Itood by during the 
immediate folemnization of the ceremony. At the 
conclufion of it he told Rhynfault, “ Thus far 
you have done as conltrained by my authority : 1 
lhall not be fatisfied of your kind ufage of her,^ 
without you fign a gift ot your whole clUte to her 
after vour deccale.” To the performance of thU 
alfo the duke was a witnefs. When thefc two a^ . 
were cxftutcd, the duke turned to the lady, 
told her, it now remains for me to put you in quiec, 
poffeifionof what your hufbaiid has fo faiQuncifull)^ 
l> 6 bellowed ' 
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browed on you, and ordered the immediate ex(s 
cution of Rhynfauh. 


KING. 

SENTIMENTS. 

TJERSIST in the religion you have received 
JL from your fore-fathers, but be afTured, that 
the moft grateful adoration and facrifice that you 
can offer to the Divinity, is that of the heart, in 
rendering yourfelf good and juft. Shew upon all 
occafions fo high a regard for truths that a fingle 
word from you may be more confided in than the 
oath of others. Be a warrior by your ability in 
military affairs, and by fuch a warlike provifion 
as may intimidate your enemies ; but let your in- 
clination be pacific, and be rigidly exadt in never 
pretending to or undertaking any thing unjuftly. 
The only certain proof that you have reigned 
well, will be the power of bearing this teftimony 
to yourfelf, that your people arc become botn 
more happy, and more wife, under your govern- 
ment.” ISOC. AD Nicoc, 

Princes fcldom form to themfclves a right judg- 
ment of true glory, and the duties effentiS to regal 
power. I'he fcripCure gives us a full idea of them, 
and this it does in a beautiful manner, under the 
image of a very large and ftrong tree*, whofe top 
reaches to the heaven, and whofe branches extend 
to the extremities of the earth. As its foliage is 
very abundant, and it is bowed down with fruit, 

e Duid, chap, iv. 
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it conftitutes the ortiament and felicity of the 
around it. It fupplies a grateful (hade and a IB- 
cure retreat to beafts of every kind : animals, both 
wild and tame, are fafcly lodged under its hofpi- 
table branches j the birds of heaven dwell in the 
boughs of it, and it fupplies food to all living 
creatures. 

Can there be a more juft or more inftrudtive fdea 
of the kingly office, whofe true grandeur and folid 
glory does not confift in that fplendor, pomp, and 
magnificence which furround it ; npr in that re- 
verence and exterior homage which aVe paid ta it 
by fubjedts j but in the real fcrvices and foli^ ad- 
vantages it procures to nations, .whofe fupport, de- 
fence, fecurity, and afylum it forms (both from 
its nature and inftitution) at the fame time that it 
is the fruitful fource of terreftrial bleffingsof every 
kind, efpecially with regard to i\\Q poor and it;^<7/^, 
who ought to find, beneath the fliadc and protec- 
tion of royalty, a fweet peace and tranquillity 
not to be interrupted or difturbed j whilft the mo- 
narch himfelf facrifices his eafe, and experiences 
alone thofe ftorms and tempefts from which he 
Ihcltcrs others ? 

When on a fine evening you fee a numerous 
flock of fheep difperfed over a down, quietly gra- 
zing on its fragrant produds, or in a meadow, 
nibbling the fhort and tender grafs which has ef- 
caped the feythe, the diligent and careful fhepherd, 
you obferve, is always amongft them, and has 
a careful eye over them, that none may ftray out 
of his fight i he guides them, he follows them, he 
changes their pafturc: if they wander he ga- 
thers them together : if the wolf approaches he 
prepares to beat him oiF with his dog \ hecheriffies 
and prote£ls them ; the fun at its rifing finds him 
in the ficli^ which be left at its fettiog. What 

care I 
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care! wh^t. watohfulncfs an(| flave^ js this! 
which condition appears the moft dciirable, that 
of the fheep or of the Ihepherd ? was the flock 
made for the (hepherd, or the Ihepherd for the 
(Keep ? This is the genuine image of a good 
prince, and his people. A faftuous and proud nio- 
narch is like a ihepherd adorned with gold and 
jewels, a gold crook in his hand, a collar of gold 
about his dog’s neck, and a filken firing to lead 
him : what is the flock the better for all thefe 
trinkets ? will they improve the pafture, or fright 
away the wolf ? 

How many endowments, how many gifts of 
heaven, arc neceil'ary to form a prince ? An il- 
luftrious birth, an auguft and commanding air, a 
prcfence anfwerable to the curiofity of the people, 
who are all eager to fee the king, and awing the 
courtiers into continual refpedl. His temper muft 
be perfedlly even, he muft be averfe to ill-natured 
raillery, or at leaft fo prudent as to refrain from 
itj he muft neither threaten, reproach, nor give 
way to his paftions, yet he muft be obeyed j his 
humour muft be complacent and engaging ; his 
heart fofinceie and open, that all may think they 
plainly fee the bottom of it ; as this tends to pro- 
cure friends, creatures, and allies, yet muft he 
be fecret, clofe, and impenetrable in his motives 
and defigns \ he muft be very grave and ferious in 
public i in council, or in anfwers to ambaffadors, 
his expreffions muft be concife, proper, and per- 
fpicuous, and the fentiments full of dignity ; he 
muft choofe fit objedls for his favours, and con- 
fer them with a grace that doubles the benefit ; 
great muft be his difeernment and knowledge of 
mankind, to penetrate into the minds, qualiftca- 
tions, and tempers, for a fit diftribution of places 
and employmeotSi and the choice of generals and 

minifters ^ 
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mmifters; hemufthav€ fuch a quick perfpicacity 
and decifivc judgment in affairs, as immediately 
puiiits out the belt expedients, and the molt pro- 
bable iffues of every meafure ; his equity mylt be 
fo unbiaffed as to declare againfthimfelf in favour 
of his fubjedts, allies, and even of enemies ; fuch 
a com prehen five memory as continually prefents' 
to him the names, faces, petitions and wants of 
his fubjedts ; a valt capacity, not only including 
forei'yn affairs, commerce, itatc-maxims, political 
defigns, new conquefts, and the defence of them, 
but alfo domeltic concerns; to lurvey the partis 
cular wants of the realro ; to abolilh all impious 
and favage culloms ; to reform the abufcs of laws 
and ufages, for fuch may have crept into them ; 
to makc^ his cities rich and eafy by wife policy, 
and cclebiated and magnificent by fumptuous 
edifices; to punifh fsandalous vices fcvercly ; to 
advance the hon >iir of religion and virtue by his 
authority and example; lo proiedf the church of 
Chrift, and its clergy, ih^ir rights and immu- 
nities ; to govern with the tendernefs of a father, 
always intent on the eafe of his fubj.dls; to be 
tender of impofts, as breeding poverty, which is 
produdlive of difeontent or pufillanimily. He 
mull be mafter of every military talent ; he mull 
be vigilant, adlive, and hardy ; he mull be able 
to command numerous armies in perfon, and be 
fedate and compofed in the midll of danger ; his 
fupreme aim ought to be the fafety and honour 
of his kingdom, which he mull always prefer to 
his own life. His genius mull be extenfivc to 
fee every thing with his own eye, and to adb in- 
ftantly by himfelf, fo that his generals are but 
his lieutenants, and his miniliers not his mailers, 
but his fervants; a forefight to know when to 
declare war, and a fagacity when to give battle 

and 
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and make the bell ufc of a vidlory j to know 
when to make peace and when to break it ; alfo 
to force his enemies to conclude the war accor- 
ding to his and their interefl : to fet bounds to 
his ambition, and to know how far to extend his 
conquetts ; to have leifure for recreation and amufe- 
ments, to cultivate arts and fciences, to defign 
and hnilh ftupendous fttudlures, even when fur- 
rounded with open and fecret enemies. And to 
conclude, he mull ha^e that allemblage of talents, 
that fuperior genius, which renders him beloved by 
his fubjedls, and feared by ftrangers ; who, whe- 
ther of his court, or of all his kingdom, make 
one family, living in the moll happy union with 
one another, and unreferved devotednefs to their 
fovercign. Thefe are admirable virtues, and all 
of them feem to be comprized in the idea of a king. 
It. is true, we rarely fee them all meet in one per- 
fon, fevcral of them fpring from the foul and con- 
llitution, others depend on conjunctures and ad- 
ventitious circumftances rightly improved, 1 mull 
tell you, that the prince who unites all thefe in 
himfclf, very well deferves the name of Great, 

If the care of a fingle family be fo burthenforac, 
if a man has enough to do to anfwer for himfelf, 
what a weight, what a load is the charge of a 
whole realm i Is the fovercign recompenfed for 
all his fatigues and cares by the prollrations of 
courtiers, or the imaginary pleafures of kingly 
power ? When I think of the painful and hazard- 
ous paths he is forced to tread to arrive at a pub- 
lic tranquillity j when I refted on the extremities 
be is frequently pulhed to in order to accomptilh, 
perhaps, a good end ; that he is accountable to 
dod himfclf for the welfare if not the morality of 
bis people ; that good and evil are in his hands, 
and that ignorance is no cxcufe for male-adminif- 

uation i 
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tration ; I cannot forbear putting thefe queftions to 
myfelfy Would you reign ? Ought a man but merely 
happy in a private condition to quit jt for a throne r 
Mu(l it not be infupportable to be born a mo- 
narch ? 

CYRUS, king offerfia, may juftly be confi- 
dered as one of the wilbft conquerors and moft 
accpmplifhcd princes to be found in profane hif- 
tory. He was poll'effed of all the qualitfes requi- 
fite to forhi a great man ; wifdom, moderation, 
courage, magnanimity, noble fentiments, a won- 
derful ability in managing mens tempers, and 
gaining their afFedlions, a thorough knowledge of 
all the parts of the military art as far as that age 
had carried it, a vaft extent of genius and capa- 
city for forming, and an equal ileadinefs and pru- 
dence for executing the greateft proieds. It is 
very common for thofe heroes who mine in the 
held, and make a figure in the time of action, to 
make but a very poor one upon other occafions, 
and in matters of a different nature. We are 
ailonifhed to fee them alone, and without their 
armies, to find what a difference there is between 
a general and a great man ; to fee what low fen- 
timents and mean things they are capable of in 
private life j how they arc influenced by jealoufy, 
and governed by intereft ; how difagrccablc and 
odious they render themfslvcs by their haughty 
deportment and arrogance, which they think nc- 
ceifary to preferve their authority, and which only 
ferve to make them hated and defpifed. Cyrus had 
none of thefe defedsj he appeared always the 
fame, that is, jilways great, even in the molf in^ 
different matters. Being aflured of his greatnefs^ 
of which real merit was the foundation and fup- 
port, he thought of nothing more than to renter 

himfeU 
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himfclf affable, and cafy of accefs ; and whatever 
he Teemed to lofc by his condcfccnfion, was abun- 
dantly compenfated by the cordial affedion and 
finccre refpedt it procured him from his people, 
Never was any prince a greater mafter of the art 
of infmuation, To neceffary for thofe that govern, 
and yet fo little underltoodbf pradlifed. He knew 
perfedly what advantage? may relult from a Tingle 
word rightly timed, from an obliging carriage, 
from a command tempered with reafon, from a 
little praife in granting a favour, and from foft- 
cning a refufal with expreffions of concern and 
good-will. His hiltory abounds with beauties of 
this kind. He was rich in a fort of wealth Which 
moft fovercigns want who are pollcfled of every 
thing but faithful friends, and whofe indigence, 
in that particular is concealed by the fpTendor 
and affluence with which they are furrounded *, 
Cyrus was beloved bccaufc he himfclf had a love 
for others : for, has a man any friends, or does 
he deferve to have any, when he himlelf h void 
of friendfhip? Nothing affeds ui more, than to 
fee in Xenophon, the manner in which Cyrus 
lived and converfwi with his friends, always pro- 
Terving as much dignity as wa»' requifite to keep 
a due decorum, and yet infinitely removed ffottl 
that ill-judged haughtinefs, which deprlvei the 
great of the molt innocent ind agreeable pleafufe 
in life, that of converfing freely and fociably with 
oerfons of merit, though of an inferior ffatidh^ 
The ufe he made of his friends may ferve as a 
perfect model to all perfons in authority f. His 
friends had received from him not only the libcrtyi 
but an exprefs command to open their minds 
freely ; and though he was much fuperior to all 

* Habes amicoi; quk amicus ipfe es. Fiaeg, Trajan, 
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his officers in underftaiiding, yet hejiever under- 
took any thing without afking their advice: and 
whatever was to be done, whether it w^ to re- 
form any thing in the government, to ‘make 
changes in the army, or tQi^form a new enter- 
piizc, he would always have every man fpeak 
his fentiments, and would often make ufe of 
them, to corred his owit. So different was he 
from the perfon mentioned by Tacitus*, whp 
thought it a fufficient reafon for rejedfing the mo(t 
excellent projedf or advice, that it did not pro- 
ceed from himfelf : Conftlii^ quam vis egregiii quod 
ipfe non ojftrret^ inimum. 

*Ciccro f obferves, that during the whole time 
of Cyrus’s government, he was never heard to 
fpeak one rough or angry word, Cujus fum in im* 
^irio nemo unquam verbutn ullfWi ej'perius audliit, 
What a great encomivim for a prince is compre- 
hended in that fhort fentence! Cyrus muff have 
been a very great maffer of himfelf, to be able in 
th ^ mldit of To much agitation, and in fpiie of all 
the intoxicating effedls of fovcreigii power, al- 
ways to preferve his mind in fuch a ft ate of calm- 
ncls and compofure, that no crofles, difappoint- 
inents, and unforefeen accidents fhould ever ruffle 
its tranquillity, or provoke him to utter any barfh 
or offenfive expreflion. 

But what was ftill greater in him, and more 
truly royal than all this, was hisffeJfaff peifuafion, 
that all his labours and endeavours ought to tend 
to the happinefs of his people j and that it was 
not by the fplendor of riches, by pompous equi- 
pages, luxurious living, or a magnificent tabic, 
that a king ought to diftinguifti himfelf from his 
fubjedls^ but by a fuperiority of merit in every 

• Hift. 1. 1 . c. *6. 

t L>b. ad (^fraireia, 

kind. 
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kind, and particularly by a conftant indefatiga- 
ble care and vigilance to promote their incerclts 
and fecure the public welfare and tranquillity. He 
faid himfelf one day as he was difcourfing with 
his courtiers upoirthe duties of a king, that a 
prince ought to confider himfelf as a ^ Jhepherd\ 
(the image under whiclv both facred and profane 
writers reprefent good kings) and that he ought 
to have the fame vigilance, care, and goodnefs. 

It is his duty,” fays he, “ to watch that his peo- 
ple may live in fafetyand quiet \ to charge himfelf 
with anxieties and cares, that they may be exemp- 
ted from them j to choofe whatever is falutary for 
them, and to remove whatever is hurtful and 
prejudicial \ to place his delight in feeing them 
increafe and multiply, and valiantly expofe his 
own perfon in their defence and protei^ion,” 
This (fays he) is the natural idea,, and the juft 
image of a good king. « It is reafonable at the 
fame time that his fubjc£is ihould render him all 
the fervices he ftands in need of ; but it is ftill more 
reafonable, that he (hould labour to make them 
happy, becaufe it is for that very end that he is 
their king, as much as it is the end and office of 
a (hepherd to take care of his flock.” 

It was by the concurrence of all thefe virtues 
that Cyrus founded fuch an extenfive empire in 
fo ftiort a time, that he peaceably enjoyed the 
fruits of his conquefts for icveral years ; that he 
made himfelf fo much efteemed and beloved, not 
only by his own natural fubjedts, but by all the 
nations he had conquered j and that after his 
death he was univerfally ree retted as the common 
father of all his people. Rollin Ant. Hist. 
vol. ii. p. 222. 

* Thou (halt fud my people, (aid God to David, i Siunoel, v* a. 
and Hornet in ouuiy placet. 

KVA- 
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EVAGORAS, being aflaffinatcd by one of 
his eunuchs, his fon Nicocles fuccccded him. He 
had a fine model before him^n the perfoti of his 
father] and he feemed toWke it his duty to be 
intirely bent upon treading in his fteps. When 
he tooK pofTefTion of the throne, he found the pub- 
lic treafures very much exhaufted by the great 
cxpences his father had been at in the long war be- 
tween him and the king of Perfia. He knew that 
the generality of princes, upon like occafions, 
thought every means juft for re-eftablifhment of 
their affairs ; but for him, he adfed upon diftie- 
rent principles. In his reign there was no talk 
of banifhment, heavy taxes, and confifeation of 
eftates. The public felicity was his foie objedt, 
and juftice his favourite virtue. He difeharged 
the debts of the ftate gradually, not by crufhing 
the people with exceflive impolts, but by retrench- 
ing all unnecefTary expences, and by ufing a wife 
(Economy in the adminiffration of his revenue, 
‘‘ I am affured, faid he, that no citizen can com- 
plain that I have done him the leaft wrong j and I 
have the fatisfadlion to know, that 1 have enriched 
many.” He believed this kind of vanity, if it 
be vanity, might be permitted in a prince, and 
that it was glorious for him to have it in his pow- 
er to make his fubjedfs fuch a defiance. He piqued 
himfelf alfo in particular upon another virtue, 
which is the more admirable in princes, as vefy 
uncommon in their fortune; I mean temperance. 
It is moil amiable but very difficult, in an age 
and a fortune to which every thing is thought 
lawful, and wherein pleafure, armed with all her 
arts and attractions, is continually lying in am- 
bu(h for a young prince, and preventing his de- 
fires, to make a long reiiftance againft the vi(5]ence 
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and infinuation of her foft alTaults. Nicocks glo- 
rWd in having never known any woman beudcs 
his wife, during his reign, and was amazed that 
all other contradsof civil ibciety fliould be treated 
with due regard, whilft that of marriage, the 
moll facred and inviolable of obligations, was 
broke through with impunity. His abhorrence 
likewife of flattery, and his fincere dcfire to im- 
prove by the wifdom and experience of others, 
contributed not a little to the happinefs of his 
reign. And what is very remarkable, the advice 
which Ifociatcs ^ gives the king is neither attend- 
ed with praifjs, nor with thofe ftudied referva- 
tions, and aitificial turns, without which fearful 
and modefl truth dares not venture to approach 
the throne. This is moll worthy of applaufe, 
and more for the prince’s than the writer’s praife, 
Nicocles, far from being offended at thefe counfels 
received them with joy; and, to exprefs his gra- 
titude to Ifocratcs, mads him a prefeiu of twenty 
talents, that is, twenty thoufand crowns. 

IsoCRAT. AD NiC. FlUT, IN VIT. IsOC. 

GELON was not born in Syracufe, }ct all the 
inhabitants of that city, tho’ extremely jealous of 
their liberty, forced him in a manner to be their 
king. Though an alien, thefupreme power went 
in fearch of him ; nor had the Syracufans any 
caufe to repent of their choice. The power and 
authority with which he was entrulled did not 
add to his known zeal for their intcrell, but only 
enabled him to do them more important fervices : 
for by a change till then unheard of, and^of which 
Tacitus t found no example, except in Vefpafian, 

♦ Wk page 45. 

SolQi tunnium apte fe prii^pon, ia mclim Autitos eft. 
JiuT. lib. i. c, 50. 

he 
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he was the fird whom the foVereign power made 
the better man. . He was thorbughly acquainted 
with all the duties of the regal office, as well as its 
great weight. He thought himfelf only king for the 
defence of the date, to preferve the good order of 
focicty, to protect innocence and juftice, and to ex- 
hibit to all his fubjedts, in hisfimplc, moded, ac- 
tive, and regular lile, a pattern of every civil vir- 
tue. I'he whole of royalty that he alfumed was 
the toils and cares of it, a zeal for the public wel- 
fare, and the Ivvect iatisfadiion which rcfultsfrom 
making millions happy by his cares : in a word, 
he conliucrcd the A.veieignty as an obligation, and 
a means to procuic the felicity of a great number 
of men. He banidicd from it pomp, licentiouf- 
nefs, and impunity from crimes. He did not af- 
fed the appearance of reigning, but contented 
himfelf with making (he laws reign. He never 
made his inferiors hel that he was their maderj 
but only inculcated to them, that both himfelf 
and they ought to fubniit to reafon and judice, 
' 1 0 induce their obedience, he employed the arts 
of peifuafion and a good example, which are the 
weapons of virtue, and alone produce a fincere 
and uninterrupted obedience. 

One of the chief objeds of his attention, and 
in which his fuccedbr followed his example, was 
the cultivation of the lands. It is well known 
how fruitful Sicily was in corn, and the immenfe 
revenues which might be produced from forich a 
foil when indudrioufly improved. He animated 
the hulbandmen by his prefcnee and commenda- 
tions, and didinguidicd the mod delerving by 
fome maik of his favour. His intention, fays Plu- 
tarch, was not merely to make the country rich 
and fruitful, but alfo td cxercife his fubjctts, to 
accudom and inure Uiiem to toils, and by that 
1 .1 means 
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means to preferve them from a thoufand diforders 
which inevitably follow a {qk and indolent life. 
For this purpofe he laboured to make the cultiva- 
tion of the lands to be confidered as an honour, 
able employment. 

There are few maxims, in point of policy, on 
which the ancients have more ftrongly iniifted than 
on that relating to the improvement of hulbandry ; 
a manifed proof of their great wifdom, and the 
profound knowledge they had of what conftitutes 
the llrength and folid happinefs of a Itate. Xeno- 
phon, in a dialogue, the fubje£t of which is go- 
vernment, entitled, Hieroy Ihews the great ad- 
vantage it would be of to a ftate, were the king 
ftudious to reward thofe who fhould excel in hul- 
biindry, and whatever relates to the cultivation 
of lands. He fays the fame of war, of trade, 
and of all the arts; on which occafion, if ho- 
nours were paid to all thofe who fhould diftin- 
guifh thcmfelves in them, it would give univer- 
fal life and motion, would excite a noble and lau- 
dable emulation among the fubjeds, and give 
rife to a thoufand inventions for. the improvement 
of thefe arts, 

But Gclon was more particularly famous for his 
inviolable fincerity, truth, and fidelity to his en- 
gagements j a quality very elTential to a prince, 
the only one capable of gaining him the love and 
confidence of his fubjeds and of foreigners, and 
which therefore ought to be confidered as the ba- 
fis of all juif policy and good government. Hav- 
ing occaiion for money to carry on an expedition 
he meditated, he addrelFed the people, in order to 
obtain a contribution from them ; but finding the 
Syracufans unwilling to be at fo great an ex- 
pence, he told them, that he afked nothing but 
a loan, and that he would engage to repay it as 
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fooA as the war ihould be over. The money was 
advanced, and repaid pundually, at the promifed 
time. How happy is tife government where fuch 
juftice and equity are exercifed, and how mif- 
taken are thofe minillcrs and princes who violate 
them in the Icaft ! A revered old age, a name 
highly dear to all his fubje£ls, a reputation equally 
dinuied within and without his kingdoms ; theie 
were the fruits of that wifdom which he retained 
in the throne to his laif moments. His reign was 
Ihort, and only jull fliewed him in a manner to 
Sicily, to exhibit in h's perfon an example of a 
great, good, and true king. He left the world, 
after having reigned only leven years, to the in- 
finite regret of all his fubjeds ; every family he- 
lieving ilfelf deprived of its beft friend, its protec- 
tor and father, Flut. in Apophth* 

THE government of Crete was at firll monar* 
chicai, of which Minos had left a perfedt model to 
all ages. According to him, as a mod great and 
excellent man obferves, the king can do every 
thing over the people ; but the laws every thing 
over him. He has an abfolute power to do good, 
and his hands are tied up from doing evil, I'hc 
laws entruft the people in his hands, as the mod 
lacred of depofits, upon condition that he fhall be 
their common father. I'he fame laws require that 
r. Tingle man, by his wifdom and moderation, fhall 
conhitute the felicity of an infinite number of 
lubjedts j and not that the fuhjeCls, by their mi- 
fery and abjedl llavery, fhall be fubffituted 19 gra- 
tify the pride and low paffions of a fingfc man. 
According to him, the king ought to be abroad 
the defender of his country, at the head of armies j 
Jtud at home the judge of his people, to render 
them good, wife, and happy. It is not for him^ 

VoL. II. E fclf 
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felf that the gods have made him king, and he is 
only fo for the fervice of his people. He owes 
them his whole time, eare, and affe^Iion; and 
is worthy of the throne, only as he forgets and 
devotes himfelf to the public good. Such is the 
idea Minos had of the fovercignty, of which he 
was a living image in his own perfon, and which 
Hefiod has perfedly expreded in two words, by 
calling that prince, The mojl rpyal of mortal klngi^ 
BaaiXivTSToi OktiTwf (ixa^Kiiut ; that is, he poiTclFed in a 
iuprcme degree all royal virtues, and was a king 
in all things. Mons. D£ Fenelon, arch- 
hifliop of Cambray. 

There are in the lives of great men certain fa6^s 
and exprclTions which often give us a better idea 
of their charader than their mod fhining actions : 
bccaufe, in the latter, they generally ftudy their 
condudt, a£l a borrowed part, and propofe them- 
fclves to the view of the world ; whereas, in the 
former, as they fpeak and ad from nature, they 
exhibit thcmfelves fuch as they really are, without 
any art or difguile. A few of thefe memorable 
adions and fayings fhall conclude this head. 

THOUGH Philip, king of Macedon, loved 
Battery on particular occafions, he ncverihelcfs 
kept a man in his fervice, to tell him every day 
before he gave audience, Philip, remember thou 
arc moital.’' 

urged to aflTift, (by the credit and 
authority which he had with the judges) a perfon 
whofe reputation would be quite loll by the fen- 
tence that was going to be pronounced againft him ^ 

I had rather," fays he, that hefhould lofe his 
reputation, than 1 mine." 

1 HI5 
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HIS courtiers advifing him to difmirs a man of 
probity, who fpoke flightingly of him, “ Let ut 
firft take care,” faid he, that we have not given 
him any rcafon to do fo.” Hearing afterwards 
that the ptrfon in queftion was but in low circum- 
ilances, and in no favour with the courtiers, he 
was very bountiful to him ; on which occafion his 
reproaches were turned into applaufe, which gave 
rife to another fine faying of this prince : “ It is 
in the power of kings to make themfelves beloved 
or hated.” 

PHILIP, rifing from an entertainment at 
which he had fat fome hours, was addreifed by a 
woman, who begged him to hear her caufe. He 
accordingly heard it ; and, upon her faying fome 
things not pleafuig to him, he gave fentence 
againft her. The woman immediately, but very 
calmly replied, 1 appeal.” “ How,” fays Phi- 
lip, “ from your king? To whom then ?” “To 
Philip when falling,” returned the woman. 7'ht 
manner in which he received this .nnrwcr would 
do honour to the moft fober prince, He after- 
wards gave the caufe a fccond licaring, found the 
injuftice of his fentence, and coiidcu.iied himfclf 
to make it good. Plut. in Apophth. 

ONE day fome ambafiadors from rhe king ol 
Pcifia being arrived at court, during i^hilip's ab- 
fcncc, Alexander, his fon, gave them fo kind and 
fo polite a reception, and ifg.iL’d them in fo noble 
and generous a manner, asciiarmcd them 'all j but 
that which moft furpnl'ed them wai, the good 
fenfe and judgment he difeovered in the fevcral 
converfations they had with him. He did not 
propofe to them any thing that was trifling, and 
like one of his age; but feemed dcfirous to know 
£ 2 in 
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In what the ftrength and- p<wiw of thc >kittg of 
Perfia confifted, in what |)art'of the ^battle he 
fought, how he behaved to his enemies, and in 
what manner he governed his fubje^s. Thcfe 
ambalTadors admired him all the while; and ^r- 
ceiving, even at that time, how great he might 
one day become, they obferved, in a few words, 
the difference between Alexander and Artaxerxes, 
by faying one to another, “ This young prince 
is great, and ours is rich.” That man muft be 
valUy infignificant who has no other merit than 
his riches! 

PLUTARCH tells us, in a few words, the 
infinite advantage that Alexander reaped from the 
fine tafte, with which his maffer (than whom no 
man poflefled greater talents for the education of 
youth) had infpired him, from his moft tender in- 
fancy, “ He loved,” faid that author, “ to con- 
yerfe with learned men,' to improve himfelf in know- 
ledge, and to ftudy three fourccs of a monarch’s 
happinefs, and which enable him to fecure himfelf 
from numberlcfs difficulties ; three certain and in- 
fallible methods of learning to reign without the 
aflilUnce of others. The converlation of perfons 
of fine fenfe inftru6ts a prince, by way of amufe- 
ment, and teaches him a thoufand curious and 
ufcful things, without cofting him the leaft trou- 
ble. The leffons which able matters give him on 
the mott exalted fciences, and particularly on po- 
litics, improve his mind wonderfully, and furniih 
him with rules to govern his fubjeds with wif- 
dom, Jn fine, ftudy, cfpccially that of hiftory, 
crowns all the reft, and is to him a preceptor for 
all feafons, and for all hours ; who, without 
growing troublefome, acquaints him with truths 
which no one elfe dare to tell him, and, under 

fictitious 
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ficlitious names, exhibits the prince to himfelf ; 
teaching him to know himfelf, as well as many- 
kind, who are the fame in all ages. 


LOVE. 

SENTIMENTS. 

W HEN a man arrives to a certain age, hp 
becomes fenfible of a peculiar fympathy 
and tenderness towards the other fex j the charms 
ol beauty engage his attention, and call forth new 
and fofter difpofttions than he has yet felt. The 
many amiable qualities exhibited by a fair outfide, 
or by the mild allurement of female manners, or 
which the prejudiced fpedator, without much 
rcafoning, fuppofes thofe to include, with fcveral 
other articles, both natural and accidental, point 
hii view and afFedion to a particular ohjed j and, 
of courlc, contract that general, rambling regard, 
which was loft and ufelefs among the undiltin- 
[niifhcd crowd, into a peculiar and permanent 
ait.ichnicnt to one woman, which ordinarily ter- 
min.itcs in the mod important, venerable, and dc* 
lightlul connection in liic. 

I he union of thefexes is the end of love. This 
union is perfectly agreeable to the defign of nature; 
It mull tlivrclorc be perfectly innocent, and the af- 
ftCtion itfelf is not to be fupprelTcd. If yoilf, 
heart be natuially tender, endeavour not to rc^ 
der it infenfible ; but let your tendernefs be fixed 
upon fuch objects as will not obftruCt you in 
virtuous courie, or rather love only fucE ai will 
E 3 ailift 
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aflift you to purfue it. Your tender afFe^ion wifi 
not be the lefs gratified for making fuch a choice ; 
nay, you can never enjoy true fatisfaftion from 
love that is not thus diredled : there can be no 
fricmifhip without love. The union of two lovers, 
without virtuous difpofitions, is not love; it is an 
odious aifociation, by which they become partners 
in vice, and accomplices in each other’s crimes. 

Love being the fympathetic bond of two minds, 
it is in the qualities of the mind that we muft 
Larch for this fvmpathy; and here the firft and 
principal, .uul by which vve arc to judge of all 
others, is the Lve of virtue \ for there can be no 
prefent more fatal than a heart that is a llranger 
to virtuous fentiments, fince this cannot be ac- 
cepted without rifleing our own innocence. In 
an union fo firidt as that of lovers, fentiments 
and habits are communicated imperceptibly 5 and 
vve arc too A^cll informed, by experience, that 
the bad arc more caftly caught than the good. 
'I'hc diforders of the mind are much more con- 
tagious than thofc of the body j its fpots infedl 
and defile all thofc who are fo imprudent as to 
touth, or approach loo near. 

No folid happinefs can be rcafonably cxpedlcd 
from this paflion, except you love with delicacy a 
perfun v^orlhy of your tendeieft affedtion. With- 
out this condition you will infallibly be unhappy^ 
either by the intonftancy of the perfon beloved, or 
by your own ; and then you will find by expe- 
rience, that what you thought to be love was not 
really fo j for love is always confiant, your’s was 
nothing more than a conformity of laftc for plea- 
fure 

This generous -paflion, when it is pcrfcdlly fin- 
cere, will never excite us fo the commiffion of any 
fault, which may wound cither our confcienceor 

out 
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our honour. We need, therefore, be in no p^in 
for the morals of the lover, fince the tender paifion 
has a tendency to improve and exalt every virtue. 
It renders the heart lefs fierce, the temper more 
pliable, humane, and generous. The lover is 
accufiomed to bend his will to that of the dear 
object of his affedion j and, by this means, he 
has the happinefs of contradting the habit of com- 
manding, controuling, and even fupprefling his 
defires; and of conforming his tafte and inclina- 
tions to places, times, and circumftanccs. But 
it is quite otherwife when a perfon is hurried 
away by thofe impulfes of a wanton appetite, 
which grofs feeders confound with love. 

Grave men are molt conftant, gay men molt 
amorous, but ferious men molt loving. 

No fruit has a more prccife marked period of 
maturity than love ; if negicdted to be gathered at 
that time, it will certainly fall to the ground, and 
die away. 

There is no more than one fort of love, but there 
arc a thoufand dilFerentcopies of it. 

EXAMPLES. 

^HE intentions of Erafius are very honour- 
* able; he has a palTionatc fondnefsfor Ifabclla, 
which is calily dilcovcreJ in the advantageous 
picture he gives of her; yet there appears one 
feature wanting to finilh the portrait : he fayi 
nothing of the character and difpofition of her 
mind. Thefc are not what affedt him. Her beau- 
ty, her graceful air, her lively gaiety, have irre- 
filtible charms; thefe are enough for him, and he 
imagines there can be no greater happinefs thait 
the polTcflion of fo lovely a perfon. While under 
the beams of her eyes, he is tranfported with ex- 
E 4 tafy 
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tafy ; but when (he is abfent, languiflies and pines 
in redlcfs untafinefs. Is not this love ? Eraftus 
thinks it is ; and believes he is more paiTionately 
in love than any other man upon earth : but 1 fee 
from whence his error fpringsj he miflakes for 
love what is only a corporeal appetite. 

NEVER did love appear more ardent than be- 
tween Lyfandcr and IJaphne. Innumerable ob- 
llaclcs floud in their way, over which their cou- 
rage enabled them to triumph. Bolts, bars, and 
walls lecuied the fair pnfoner. Three or four 
prudilh j.iilofs With a devout twang of the nofe 
exhoited her to continence j and propofing them- 
fclvcs for an example, invited her to /igh like them 
for no other hufband than the fpoufc in the Can- 
ticles ; but a ladder delivered her at once from 
the cloillcis .ind thefe lectures. Lyfander, whofc 
father at the fame time was endeavouring to difin- 
hciit him, j'refcrrcd the intereft of his heart to 
that of his loriunc, and the poireflion of Daphne 
to ill*; til', of blood. He fled with her to vow at 
the font of the altar an eternal fidelity. The firft 
}car is not yet pa(}, and Lyfander is already falfe. 
JXiphne weeps, fighs, and laments: however, 
(he has ciiniforters who may one day help her ta 
revenge 1. is petfidy. But what can be the caufe 

this ludden change? Lyfandcr and Daphne 
had mi (taken for love the powerful impulfes of 
a warm conflitution. This deceived them, and 
as they are both impatient and impetuous ipirits,» 
their vexations .ind difappointments are as keen 2 % 
their appetites arc violent. 

C A LIST A was young and beautiful, blcft 
with an uncommon lhare of folid fenfc enlivened 
by the moll fpi igbtly wit. Agaihocles exceeded 

her 
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her very little in point of age ; he was well made, 
brave, and prudent. He had the good fortune to 
be introduced at Califta’s, where his looks, wan- 
dering indifferently over a brilliant circle, foon 
diftinguifhed and fixed upon her; but endeavour- 
ing to recover himfelf from the fhort extafy which 
his firft glance produced, he immediately reproach- 
ed himfelf as being guilty of rudenefs and difre- 
gard to the reft of the company ; and this fault 
he endeavoured to repair, by looking round upon 
other objedts. Vain attempt! they are attraded 
by an irrefiftible charm, and again turned towards 
Califta. He blufhed as well as fhe, whillf u fweet 
emotion hitherto unfelt plavcd about his heart 
and difconcertcd all his looks. They both be- 
came at the fame time more timid and more cu- 
rious. With pleafure he gazed at Calilfa, and 
yet could not do it without trembling: whilft 
fhe, fecreily pleafed with this fiattcring preference, 
looked at him by ftealrh. 'Fhey were both afraid, 
but efpccially Califta, of bcin^ caught by the 
ether in the fact, and both were fo almofi every 
moment. The hour of reparation came, and 
they thought came too foon. 'fhey made pain- 
ful rcflct^^ions on the rapidity of time. Imagina- 
tion, however, did not fulfer a total reparation 
to take place : for the image of Caliila was deep- 
ly engraven on the mind of Agathocles, and the 
lineaments of his perfon wereni firongly imprcflcd 
on that of Califta. They both appeared lefs cheef- 
tul the reft of the day; a lively and intcreft- 
mg fentiment, whatever it was, employed their 
minds, which no amufement could banifli. It 
was two days before they faw each other again ; 
and though during this interval their whole time 
had been filled up, cither by bufinefs or recrea- 
tions, they both felt a languid anxiety which ren- 
£ j dcred 
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dcred every thing infipid, a void in their minds 
Which we want words to define, and of which 
they knew not the caufe; but difeovered it the 
very inftant at their meeting : for the perfeft con- 
tentment, the foothing delight, which they tafted 
in the prefence of each other, would not fufFcr 
them to be longer ignorant of the caufe of their 
melancholy. Agathocles now colledcd himfelf, 
and affumed the courage to addrefs Califta j he 
accofied her with the mod polite and obliging ex- 
preflions, and for the firft time enjoyed the hap- 
pinefs of a particular converfation with her. He 
had hitherto feen only her exterior charms ; he 
now difeovered the beauties of her mind, the in- 
tegrity of her heart, the dignity of her fentiments, 
and the delicacy of her wit j but what ftill more 
delighted him, was the pleafing hope that fhe did 
not think him unworthy of her elteem. From this 
time his vifits became very frequent \ in every one 
of which he difeovered fonie new perfedion. 
This is the charadcrillic of real merit ; it is a 
gainer by being laid open to the infpedtion of a 
judicious eye. A man of underlhnding will foon 
be difgufied with the wanton, the foolifh, and 
the giddy : but if he has conceived a pafTion for 
a Woman worthy |of himfelf, time, fo far from 
weakening his attachment, can only ferve to in- 
creafe and ftrengthen it. 

The fixed inclination of Agathocles made him 
now fenfible, that what he felt for Calilta was 
Jove ; and that of the moll tender and paflionatc 
kind. This he knew ; but Califta was ftill unac- 
quainted with It, or at lead had never learnt it 
from his lips. Love is timorous and difiident : a 
bold and daring fuitor is not the lover of the lady 
be addrcll’cs j ihc only objed of his love is pUafure* 
At loft he took the refolution to lay open his heart 

to 
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to Ciilida, but not in the ftudied language of a 
romantic paflion. “ Lovely Calilb,” faid lie, 
“ ingenuoufly, it is not merely efteem that en- 
gages me to you ; but the molt pafliohate and 
tender afFedtion. I feel that 1 cannot live with- 
out you. Can you without reluctance refolve to 
make me happy ? I have hitherto loved without 
offending you, this is a tribute which your merit 
demands i but may 1 flatter myfelf with the hope,, 
that you will make me feme fmall return ?” A 
coquette would have affcCled to be difplcafed 
but Califta not only heard her lover without in- 
terruption, but ani'wered him without feverityv 
and permitted him to hope. Nor did Ihe put his. 
conflancy to a nccdlcfs trial. The ffappinefs for 
which he fighod was deferred no longer than was 
proper to make the neceflary preparations. The 
marriage- fettlemcnts were calily adjullcd, for in 
ihefe, fordid intereff had no marc j this folemn 
contrail chiefly conhiled in a mutual exchange 
of hearts, and this w.as already performed. What 
will be the lot of thus new'ly wedded paii ? I will 
venture to foretel that it will be the happiefl that 
mortals can enjoy on earth. No pleafure is com- 
parable to that which affeils the heart ; nor docs 
any other affeil it with fuch cxquifite delight as 
the pleafure of loving and being beloved. To' 
this tender union of fouls wc can never apply, the 
words of Democritus, that “ the pleafure of love 
isonlyafhort cpilepfy.” He without doubt had 
that fenfual pleafure m his thought, which is fo* 
different from love, that the enjoyment may be 
without the paflion, and the paflion without the 
enjoyment. Their love will be conflant. This 
1 dare prophefy, and I know the caufe : their paf- 
fion is not founded on the d.izzling charms of 
beaufv, they both the friends of virtue they. 

E 6 lOYA: 
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dcred every thing infipid, a void in their minds 
which we want words to define, and of which 
they knew not the caufe; but difcovered it the 
very inftant at their meeting : for the perfed con- 
tentment, the foothing delight, which they tafted 
in the prefence of each other, would not fulfer 
them to be longer ignorant of the caufe of their 
melancholy. Agathocles now colledlcd himfelf, 
and aflumed the courage to addrefs Califta ; he 
accollcd her with the mofi polite and obliging ex- 
preflions, and for the firft time enjoyed the hap- 
pinefs of a particular converfation with her. He 
had hitherto feen only her exterior charms ; he 
now difcovered the beauties of her mind, the in- 
tegrity of her heart, the dignity of her fentiments, 
and the delicacy of her wit j but what ftill more 
delighted him, was the pleafing hope that (he did 
not think him unworthy of her eficem. From this 
time his vifits became very frequent ; in every one 
of which he difcovered fome new perfedion. 
This is the charadlerillic of real merit ; it is a 
gainer by being laid open to the infpedtion of a 
judicious eye. A man of undcrlhnding will foon 
be difgufted with the wanton, the fooldh, and 
the giddy : but if he has conceived a paflion for 
a woman worthy jof himfelf, time, fo far from 
weakening his attachment, can only ferve to in- 
creafe and firengthen it. 

The fixed inclination of Agathocles made him 
now fcnfiblc, that what he felt for Cal ilia was 
}oYC ; and that of the moll tender and paffionate 
kind. This he knew; but Califta was ftill unac- 
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rom his lips. Love is timorous and diffident : a 
bold and daring fuitor is not the lover of the lady 
be addreffes i the only objed of his love is pUafure, 
At Lift he took the rcfolutiun to lay open his heart 
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to Calida, but not in the ftudied language of a 
romantic pa (Ron. “ Lovely Calirta,*’ faid lie, 

“ ingenuoufly, it is not merely efteem that cn* 
gages me to you ; but the molb pafllohate and 
tender afFedlion. I feel that 1 cannot live with- 
out you. Can you without reludance refolve to* 
make me happy ? I have hitherto loved without 
offending you, this is a tribute which your merit 
demands j but may 1 flatter myfelf with the hope,, 
that you will make me fome Imall return?*’ A 
coquette would have affedied to be difpleafed ^ 
but Califta not only heard her lover without in- 
terruption, but anfwcred him without leverityy 
and permitted him to hope. Nor did ihe put his. 
conftancy to a ncedlcfs trial. The hnppinefs for 
which he fighcd was deferred no longer than was 
proper to make the necellary preparations. The 
marriagc-fettlemcnts were cahly adjuiled, for in 
ihefe, fordid intereff had no fhare j this folemn 
contradl chiefly connlled in a mutual exchange 
of hearts, and this was already performed. What 
will be the lot of this newly wedded paii ? 1 will 
venture to foretel that it will be the happiell that 
mortals can enjoy on earth. No pleafure is com- 
paiable to that which affeds the heart; nor does 
any other afieif it wdih fuch cxquifite delight as 
the pleafure of loving and being beloved. To- 
this tender union of fouls wc can never apply the 
words of Democritus, that “the plcafuie of love 
u only a fhort cpilepfy.” He without doubt had 
that fenfual pleafure in his thought, which is fo* 
different from love, that the enjoyment may be 
without the paflion, and the pallion without the 
enjoyment. Their love will be conflant. This 
1 dare prophefy, and 1 know the caufe ; their paf- 
fion is not founded on the d.izzltng charms of 
beauty, they both the friends of virtue they, 
E 6 lOYA: 
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I6vfe'^ch other on this accotfnt ; their lo^, there- 
fortf, will laft as long as their virtue, and the 
continuance of that is fecured by their union: 
for nothing can fccurc our perfcverancc in the 
paths of wifdom fo cfFcftually as having inceffant- 
ly a loving and beloved example walking before 
US. Their felicity can never be difturbed unlcfs 
by thofe difafters and misfortunes from which 
their mutual tcndcrnefs cannot fhelter them : but 
fuppodng thcfe fhould fall to their fhare, they 
would then only partake of the common lot of 
mankind. Thofe who have never tafted the ten- 
der delights of love are equally expofed to difap- 
pointment ; and the lover is at lead a gainer, with 
refpedt to thofe plcafures which are of great ac- 
count in the eflimation of the value of life. Add 
to this, that love will greatly diminiib the fenfe 
of their misfortunes, it has the peculiar virtue 
of rendering the fufFerings of two well-paired 
hearts Icfs acute, and their delights more exqui- 
fite. It would feem as if by communicating their 
diftrcfl'cs, each one felt but half their weight: 
while, on the contrary, their fatisfa£lions arc 
doubled by the participation. As a fquadron of 
foldicrs is with more difficulty defeated in propor- 
tion to its clofcnefs, fo the happy pair refid the 
attacks of trouble and adverfity with fo much the 
more drength and fuccefs as they are drmly united. 
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LUXURY. 

SENTIMENTS. 


^HAT which is fplendor, fumptuoufncrs, and 
^ magnificence, in people of quality, is in pri* 
vate men extravagance, folly, and impertinence. 

It is a fure and ancient maxim in politics, That 
to humour the people^ in enervating themfelves 
with expenfive plcafures and.feafis, fhews, and 
luxury, pomp and delicacy ; to alienate them from 
what is folid and praife<worthy ; and contrive 
baits for their depraved fancies, is to make the 
greatefi advances to a defpotic power. 

If fenfuality were pleafure, beafis are happier 
than men. rleafures unduly taken enervate the 
foul, make fools of the wife, and cowards of the 
brave. A libertine life is not a life of liberty. 

So fiupid and brutifii, fo worthlefs and fcan- 
dalous, arc too many feen in this degenerate age, 
that grandeur and equipage are looked upon at 
more indifpenfablc than charity ; and ihofe crea- 
tures which contribute merely to our pomp, or our 
diverfion, are more tenderly and fumptuoufly 
maintained, than fuch as are in necelTity among 
ourfclvcs. 

Pray what weieyou made for ? (fays the empe- 
ror Aurelius) for your pleafurcs! Common fenfe 
will not bear fo fcandalous an anfwer. 

Thedcclenfion of manners in any date is always 
>ttcnded with that of empire and dominion. 


EXAMPLES, 
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inrrH^T made the Pcrfian troops in Cyruses 
time looked upon to be invincible, waS the 
temperate and hard life to which they were ac- 
cuftomed from their infancy. Add to this the 
inAuence of the prince’s example, who made it 
his ambition to furpafs all his fubje^fs in rcgula> 
rity, was the mod abftemious and fober in his 
manner of life, as plain in his drefs, and as much 
inured to hardlhips and fatigue as any of his fub- 
jedts, and the braved and mod intrepid ia the 
time of adtion. What might not be expedfed 
from a people fo formed and fo trained up ? By 
them it was that Cyrus conquered a great part of 
the world. After all his vidtories he continued 
to exhort his army and people not to degenerate 
from their, ancient virtue, that they might not 
eclipfe the glory they had acquired ; but carefully 
preferve that fimplicity, fobriety, temperance, and 
love of labour, which were the means by which 
they had obtained it. But, alas, it was not long 
ere Cyrus himlelf fowed the fird feeds of that 
luxury which foon overfpread and corrupted the 
whole nation ; for being to (hew himfeif on a 
particular occaAon to his new conouered fubjedls, 
he thought proper, in order to heighten the fplen- 
dor of his regal dignity, to make a pompous dif* 
play of ail the magnificence and (hew, that could 
be contrived to dazzle the eyes of the people. 
Among other things he changed hiiown apparel, 
as al(b that of his officers, giving them all garments 
richly Ihining with gold and purple, indead of 
their Berfian clothes, which were plain and Ample. 
To be all of a piece, the plain and decent furni- 
ture of his palace was exchanged for veiTels of gold 

aud 
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and niver without number, and then the moft 
exquifite meats, the rareft birds, and the coftlieil 
dainties were procured, though not without an 
immcnfc cxpence, from the mod diftant places. 
It muft be acknowledged that the rank of kings 
Teq\iires a fuitable grandeur and magnificence^ 
which may on certain occafions be carried even 
to a degree of pomp and fplendor : but princes 
polTefTed of real and folid merit, have a thoufand 
ways of making up what they may feem to lofe, 
by retrenching fomc part of their outward ftatc 
and magnificence. Cyrus himfeif had found by 
experience, that a king is more fure of gaining 
refpeid from his people by the wifdom of his con- 
dud, than by the greatnefs of his cxpencesj'and 
that afFedion and confidence produce a clofer at- 
tachment to his perfon, than a vain admiration of 
unnecefTary pomp an4 grandeur. Be that as it 
will, Cyrus’s laft example became very contagi- 
ous j his courtiers, his generals, and officers firft 
caught the infedion, and in time carried their 
extravagance and luxury to fuch an cxccfs as was 
little better than dowmright madnefs. This tafte for 
vanity and expence having firft prevailed at court, 
fipon fpread itfelf into the cities and provinces, 
and in a little time infeded the whole nation, 
and was one of the principal caufes of the ruin of 
that empire which Cyrus himfeif had founded. 

What is heyc faid of the fatal efFcdsof luxury 
is not peculiar lo the Pcrfiaii empire. The moft 
judicious hiftorians, the moft learned philofophcrs, 
and the profoundeft politicians, all lay it down 
as a certain indifputable maxim, that wherever 
luxury prevails, it never fails to deftroy the moft 
flouriming ftaies and kingdoms j and the experi- 
ence of all ages and nations does but too clearly 
dcmonftjatc this maxim. 


Ancient 
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Ancient authors feem to have ftrovc who fliould 
moft extol the innocence of manners that reigned 
amongft theScythians, by magnificent encomiums. 

Homer in particular, whofe opinion ought to 
be of great weight, calls them, Ihe moji juji and 
upright of men. 

That of Horace* I (hall tranferibe at large, 
The poet does not confine itintirely to them, but 
joins the Geiae with thi ir near neighbours. It is 
in that beautiful ode where he inveighs againft the 
luxury and irregularities of the age he lived in. 
After having told us that peace and tranquillity of 
mind is not to be procured either by immenfe 
riches or fumptuous buildings, he adds, “ An 
hundred times happier are the Scythians, who 
roam about in their itinerant houfes, their wag- 
gons i and happier even arc the frozen Getae. 
With them the earth, wimout being divided by 
land-marks, produceth her fruits, which are ga- 
thered in common. There each man’s tillage is 
but ot one year’s continuance j and when that 
term of his labour is expired, he is relieved by a 
fuccclfor, who takes his place, and manures the 
ground on the fame conditions, 'rhere the inno- 
cent (Icp-mother forms no cruel deligns againft 


• Campeftres mcllu* Scjth* 

(Quotum |.Uuftr4 vagas liic trahwnt domol} 

Vjvunt, ct rigtdi Gei4? } 

Immetata (|uibut jugcra libcrat 
Fiugcs et ccrcrem ferunt \ 

Nec culiuta placet lungiur annua i 
Uelunttutnqiie iaboribui 
/Eouaii recreat forte vUiriui. 

lllic made carenubus 
Privignis mulier temperat innoceai I 
Nec douta virum 
Coitjttx, nec oitido Adit aduitero, 

Certo fodert caAitas 

£t pcccve neiai, aut prcUua mori« Hok,!. ui. Od. 24. 

the 
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the lives of her huftand’s children by a forme^ 
wife, The wives do not pretend to domineer over 
their hulbands on account of their fortunes, nor 
arc they to 1)e corrupted by the infinuating lan- 
guage of fpruce adulterers. The greateft portion 
of the maiden, is her father and mother’s virtue, 
her inviolable attachment to her hufband, and her 
perfeft difregard to all other men. They dare 
not be unfaithful, becaufe they are convinced that 
infidelity is a crime, and its reward is death, 

Juilin finifhes his charader of theScythians with 
a very judicious reflexion : “ It is a furprifing 
thing, fays he, that an happy natural difpofition, 
without the affiftance of education, fhould carry 
the Scythians to fucha degree of wifdom and mo- 
deration, as the Grecians could not attain to, nei- 
ther by the inftitutions of their legiflators, nor 
the rules and precepts of all their philofophers j 
and that the manners of a barbarous nation (hould 
be preferable to thofeof a people fo much improv- 
ed and refined by the polite arts and fcienccs : fo 
much more efFcdlual and advantageous was the 
ignorance of vice in the one, to the knowledge 
of virtue in the other !” 

When we confidcr the manners and chara^cr 
of the Scythians, without prejudice, can we pof- 
nbly forbear to look upon them with efteem and 
admiration ? Docs not their manner of living, as 
to the exterior part of it at lead, bear a great rc- 
lemblance to that of the patriarchs, who had no 
fixed habitation, who had no other occupation 
than that of feeding their flocks and herds, and 
who dwelt in tents ? Can we believe this people 
were much to be pitied for not undcrflanding, or 
rather for dcfpifing the ufc of good and filvcr * T 

* Aurum irrepertum Sc fic melius Gtum 
r um terra celat, fpernere fortior 
Qaam cogere humanos in ufue 
Omiic facnim rapiente dextra. Hox. 

la 
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b it not to be wilhed^ that thofe metali had for 
ever lain buried in the bowels of the earth, and 
that they had never been dug from thence to be. 
come the caufes and inilruments of all vices and 
iniquity ? Were thofe nations that had them in 
(he greateft plenty, more healthful or robuft than 
the Scythians ? Did they live to a greater age than 
they ? or did they fpend their lives in greater 
freedom and tranquillity, or a greater exemption 
from cares and trouble? Quite the reverfe. Let 
Hs acknowledge it, to the ihame of ancient phi- 
the Scythians, who did not particular- 
, ^ y thcmfelves to the ftudy of wifdom, carried 
jt however to a greater height in their pradice, 
than cither the Egyptians, Grecians, or any other 
civilized nations. They did not give the name of 
goods or riches to any thing, but what, in a 
human way of fpeaking, truly deferved that title, 
as health, ftrength, courage, the love of labour 
and liberty, innocence of life, finccrity, an ab- 
horrence of all fraud and dilTnpulation in a 
word, all fuch qualities as render a man more vir- 
tuous and more valuable. 

But at length (who could believe it ?) luxury, 
that might be thought only to thrive in an agree- 
able and delightful foil, penetrated into this rough 
and uncultivated region, and breaking down tht 
fences which the conftant pradice of fevcral ages 
founded in the nature of the climate, and the 
genius of the people had fet againft it, did at laft 
cfFcdually corrupt the manners of the Scythians, 
and bring them, in that refped, upon a level 
with other nations where it had long been predo- 
minant. It is Strabo that acquaints us with this 
particular, which is well worth our notice j he 
lived in the time of Augultusand Tiberius : after 
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he had greatly commended the fimplicity, fruga- 
lity, and innocence of the ancient Scythians, and 
their extreme averfion to all difTimulation^and de- 
ceit, he owns that their intercourfe in later times 
with other nations had extirpated thofe virtuesi 
and planted the contrary vices in their ilead* 
“ One would think,” fays he, “ that the natural 
efFcdl of fuch an intercourfe with civilized and 
polite nations fhould have confided only in render- 
ing them more humanized and courteous, by 
foftening that air of favagenefs and ferocity which 
they had before ; bdt inftcad of that, it introduced 
a total difTolution of manners amongd them, and 
quite transformed them into different creatures.** 
It is undoubtedly in reference to this change, that 
Athenseus fays, “ the Scythians abandoned them- 
felves to voluptuoufnefs and luxury, at the fame 
time that they fuffered fclf-intcreft and avarice to 
prevail amongd them.** Strabo, in making the 
remark above-mentioned, does not deny but that 
it was to the Romans and Grecians this fatal 
change of manners was owing, “ Our example,*' 
fays he, has perverted almod all the nations of the 
WO; Id : by carrying the refinements of luxury and 
plcafurc amongft them, we have taught them in- 
Sincerity and fraud, and a ihoufand kinds of Ihamc- 
ful and infamous arts to get money.” It is a mi- 
ferablc talent, and a very unhappy diftindlion, for 
a nation through its ingenuity in inventing modes 
and refining upon every thing that tends to nou- 
rjfii and promote luxury, to become the corruptep 
of all its neighbours, and the author, as it were, 
of their vices and debaucheiy. To thefc 
vices fucceeded a foftnefs and effeminacy which 
rendered them an cafy prey to enemies, Strabo, 

1. vii. 
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Wi.p.301. Just. 1 . ii. c. 2. Athin. l,,xii. 
^.524. Roil. Ant. Hist. vot. iii. 147. 

DAVILA tells US that in art interview and 
ftoiblance of treaty with the king of Navarre, Ca- 
therine. of Medicis broke the prince’s power more 
with the infidiou’s gaieties of her court than 
many battles before had done. 

THERE, is a fingle palTagc in Herodotus that 
might fupply the place of many examples. When 
Cyrus had received an account that the Lydians 
had revolted from him^ he told Creefus, with a 
deal of emotion, that he had almoft deter- 
naiaed to make them all Haves, Creefus begged 
him to pardon them : But,” fays he, “ that 
they may no more rebel, or be troublefome to you, 
command them to lay afide their arms, to wear 
long yells and bulkins, i. c. to vie with each 
other in the elegance and richnefs of their drefs. 
Order them to fmg and play on the harp, let them 
drink and debauch, and you will foon fee their 
fpirits broken, and themfelvcs changed from men 
to women, (if> that they will no more rebel, or 
give you any uneafincfs }” and the event anfwcrcd 
the advice. 

The luxury of Capua. deOroyed the braveft 
army which Italy ever faw, flufli’d with conqueff, 
and commanded by Hannibal. The moment Ca- 
was taken, that moment the walls of Carthage 
trembled. I’hey caught the infeftion, and grew 
fond of plcafurc ; which rendered them effemi- 
fijite, and of courie an eafy prey to their enemies. 


WHAT 
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• WHAT was iti dcftroyed the republic 
Athens, butthe cbntfuft of Pericles, who, by hw 
pernicious politics, firft debauched the people’s 
minds with fhews and feflivals, and all theftudied 
arts of eafe and luxury, that he rnight, in the 
mean time, fecurely guide the reins of empire, 
and riot in dominion? He it\vas thatfirfl laid 
the foundation of Philip's power : nor had a maA 
of Macedon ever thought of enllaving Greece, if 
Pericles had not hrfl made them Haves to plta^ 
lure, 

IT is to the viflory over Antiochus, and the 
conqueft of Afia, that Pliny dates the corruption 
of the manners of the Roman commonwealth, and 
of the fatal change that happened in it by intro- 
ducing at Rome, with the riches it brought thi- 
ther, a taftc for luxury and voluptuoufnefs, Afia*, 
conquered by the arms of Rome, in its turn con- 
quered Rome by its vices, f Torclgn riches pUt 
an end to the lovedf induftryand the ancient fim- 
plicity which had been the principles of its ho- 
Jiour and ftrength. Luxury J, which entered 
Rome as in triumph, with tlie fuperb fpoils Of 
Afia, brought with it in its train all kinds of dif- 
orders and crimll, made more havock than the 
moft numerous armies could have done, and in 
that manner avenged the conquered globe. Thus 
the face of the Hate was changed, virtue, valour, 
and difiniereiledncfs were no longer cftcemed ; 

* /rmisviciti Titiii vi£tot eft. Skn. oi Aisi* 
f Prima pcregrinoi ob£ccna pcconia morea 
Intulir, et turpi Iregcrunt fccula luxu 
Diviti* moliei 

t Kullum crimen abeft facimuftiue libidinii, a qoo 
Paupertas Roma peril—— 

(evior armii 

Laxuria Incubuit, vtAum^uc alcifcitur orbem. 

Sat. n. 
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the oppofite vices pretrafledi and the ^vemmenf, 
from jud and wifC) became fyrannical and infup* 
portable ♦ 

ENGLAND is now a rich, viflorious^ polite, 
and fcicntific nation. Now therefore is the time 
that we ought to keep a more than ordinary watch- 
ful eye over our manners ; and eUabliOt a few 
needful reftraints, to preferve, as lon^ as we can^ 
fome degree of induftry, frugality, and fortitude, 
alive among us, that the day may be late in which 
we are to unk j for fmk we certainly (hall, under 
our profperity, as the nations of pail ages have 
done before us. 

W HAT is this fubtle fecrct poifon, which thus 
lurks under the pomp of luxury and the charms of 
pleafure, and is capable of enervating at the fame 
time both the whole ftrength of the body, and 
the vigour of the mind ? It is not very difficult 
to comprehend why it has this terrible efFc»^, 
When men are accuftomed to a foft and volup- 
tuous life, can they be very fit for undergoing 
the fatigues and hardfhips of war ? Are they qua- 
lified for fuffering the n[:our of the fcafons, for 
enduring hunger and third, for paffing whole 
nights without fieep upon occafion, for going 
through continual exe.cifc and adtion, for facing 
danger, and defpifing death ? The natural effefi 
of voluptuoufncfs and delicacy, which are the 
infeparable companions of luxury, is to render 
them fubjcid to a multitude of falfe wants and 
neceffities, to make their happinefs depend upon 
a thoufand trifling conveniencies and fuperduitics, 

* Hire prlmo paoUtim crcfccre, ioieHom vindicari. PolV^ ubi 
CMtagio quafi p^ilrmia, iavafit, civitai immutata, itnpenutDi 
Cl atquc opUiQo, cnidclc iotokrandumque faAum. 

Sallvit.BiliCatil. 

which 
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which they can no lon^r be without, and to 
give them an unreafonablc fondncfs for life oA 
account of a thoufand fccret ties and engagements 
that endear it to them, and which by flifling in 
them the great liiotives of glbry, of zeal for their 
prince, and love for their country, render them 
tearful and cowardly, and hinder them from ex- 
pofing themfelves to dangers which may in a 
moment deprive them of all thofe things wherein 
they place their felicity. 


MAGISTRATE. 

S E N T I Ml N T S. 

T' HE judge, in giving his fulFragc, ought not 
to confider himfelf as alone, nor that he is 
at liberty to pronounce according to his own in- 
clinations j but to reprefent to himfelf that he has 
around him, law, religion, equity, integrity, and 
fidelity, which form his council, and ought to 
dictate his words. 

In the fame manner as the people arc fubfer- 
vicnt to the magiftrates, magiftrates arc fubfer- 
vient to the laws j and it may be truly faid, that 
the magilfratc is a fpcaking law, and the law a 
mute magiftratc. 

Religion in a magiftratc ftrengthens his autho- 
rity, bccaufc it proclircs veneration, and gains 
repute to it i and in ail the affairs of this world fo 
much reputation is indeed fomuch power. 

Titles of honour conferred on fuch as have no 
pcrfonal merit, arc at beft but the royal ilamp fet 
upon bafe metal. 
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, It,i$ nottke ph<;ethat maketh the[»erro^^ but 
the perfon that maketh the place honourable! 

Men mud have public minds, as w6ll as fala* 
ries i or they will ferve private ends at the public 
cod, It was Roman virtue th|C raifed tlie Ro- 
man glory. 

The world is a theatre j the bed a£ldrs are 
thofe that rcprefent their parts mod natufally j 
but the wifed are feldom the heroes of the play. 
It, is not to be confidercd who is prince, or who is 
pealant j but who ads the prince, or the peafant 
bed. 


EXAMPLES. 

B y the taking of Syracufc all Sicily became a 
province of the Roman empire ; and Sicily 
would have been happy in being governed by the 
Romans, if they had always given her fuch ma- 
gidrates as Cicero, knowing like him in the ob** 
ligations of his fundions, and like him intent 
upon the due difchargc of it. It is highly plcafing 
to hear him explain himfelf upon this fubjed, 

. After having invoked the gods as witneffes of 
the fincerity of what he was going to fay, he pro- 
ceeds thus, “ In all the employments with which 
the. Roman people have honoured me to this day, 
1 have ever thought myfelf obliged, by the mod 
facred tics of religion, worthily to difchargc the 
duties of them. When I was made quedor, I 
looked upon that dignity, not as a gratuity con- 
ferred upon me for my particular ufe, but as a 
depofit confided to my vigilance aud fidelity. 
When I was afterwards fent to ad in that office, 

1 ^bought all eyes were turned upon me, and that 
my perfon' and adminidration were in a manner 
exhibited as a fpedacle to the view of all the 

world ; 
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world i and in this thought I.not onl/ denied q^ji. 
felf all pleafur^ of an^extraprdjnary kind, but 
even thofe which are ajiithorifed by nature at^ 
neceffity. 1 am now intended for aedile, 1 c^I 
the goes to witnefs, that hpw horiburable foever 
this dignity feems to me, 1 have too jult a ienfe 
of its weight not to have more folicitude and dif- 
quict than joy and pleafure from it: fo much I 
defireto malce it appear, that it was not belbwed 
upon me by chance or the neceffity of being filled 
up y but confided defervcdly by the choice and dif- 
cernmentofmy country.** Cic. Verr. vii, n, 35.' 

THE young people of Athens, dazzled with 
the glory of Themillocics, Cimon, and Pericles, 
and lull of a wild ambition, after having received, 
for fomc time, the leflbns of the Sophifis, who 
promifed to make them great politicians, con- 
ceived themfelvcs capable of every thing, and 
afpired at the higheft employments. OnC/ of 
thefe, named Glauco, had taken it fo llrongly into 
his head to enter upon the adminiflration ol pub- 
lic affairs, that none of his friends were able to 
divert him from a defign fo little confifient with 
his age and capacity, Socrates, meeting him one 
day, very genteelly engaged him in aconverfation 
upon the fubjc( 5 l. ‘‘ You are dclirous then of a 
fiiarc in the government of the republic ?*’ faid 
Socrates, “ True/* replied Glauco. “ You 
cannot have a more honourable dclign,” anfwcrcd 
Socrates j “ for if you fuccecd you will have it in 
}our power to ferve your friends cffcdlually, tb 
aggrandize your family, and to extend the con- 
hnes of your country. You will make yourfclf 
known not only to Athens, but throughout all 
Jlreece; and perhaps your renown, like that of 
Themiftoclcs, may fpread abroad among ihc bar- 

Voi, II, F barous 
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;Wroa$ nations.*’ So fnKMth and infinuatfng a 
*Wclude was extjr^Iy pleafing to the yoUng man. 

. ftaid willingly, and the convcrfatiop continued. 

Since you deSrc to be cilecmed and honoured, 
no doubt your view is to be ufeful to' the 
public ?’* “ Certainly.’’ “ Tell me then, I 
'befecch you, in the name of the gods, wh^ is the 
,firft fervice you propofc to render to the ftate 
As Glauco fecmtd at a lofs, and meditated upon 
what he fhould anfwerj “ 1 prefume,” continued 
Socrates, “ it is to enrich it, that is to fay, to 
augment its revenues.” “ My very thought.” 

You arc well verfed then, undoubtedly, in the 
revenues of the Hate, and know perfectly to what 
Ihey amount j you have not failed to make them 
your particular ftudy, in order that if a fund 
Ihould happen to fail by any unforefecn accident, 
you might be able to fupply the deficiency by 
another.^’ “ I proteH,” replied Glauco, “ that 
, never entered into my thoughts.” “ At lead you 
will tell me to what the cxpcnccs of the republic 
amount \ for you muft know the importance of 
retrenching fuch as are fuperfluous.” “ I own,” 
fays Glauco, ‘‘ l am as little informed in this 
point as the other.” “ You muft therefore refer 
your dcfign of enriching the ftate to another lime, 
for it is impoflible you feould do it whilft you arc 
unacquainted with its revenues and cxpenccs.” 
“ Hut,” faid Ghuco, there is ftill another 
means which you have not mentioned ; a ftate 
may be enriched by the ruin of its enemies.” 

You are in the right,” replied Socrates j “ but 
.ftat depends upon its being the ftrongeft, other- 
wife it incurs the danger of lofing what it has. 
For which rcafon, he who talks of engaging in 
a war, ought to know *^hc forces on bQ(h fides ; 
that if he finds his own party ftrongeft, be may 


3 
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ydly.adHlfe ^ if ^eakcft, diiT^c 

the people, fmm Mn4eitafcing.,it. Now, do 
know Ae strength of our republic, and that of 
our enemie?! by fea and land ? Have you a ftatc 
of them in writing? Be fo kind as to let me fee 
it.” : “ 1 have it not at prcfent,” faid Glauco. 
“ I fee then,” faid Socrates, “ that we (hall not 
prcfcntly enter into a war, if you arc charged 
with the government : for you have abundance cf 
enquiries to make, and much pains to go through, 
before you will rciblve upon it.” 

He ran over feveral other articles no lefs im- 
portant, wi^h which Glauco was equally unac- 
quainted, till he brought him to confefs how 
ikJicuIous thofc people were who have therafli- 
jiefs to intrude into government, without any 
other preparation for the fcrvicc of the public, 
than that of an higheftcem for themfclvcs and an 
immoderate ambition of rifing to the firft places 
and dignities, “ Have a care, dear Glauc^,” 
faid Socrates, “ left a too warm defirc of honours 
Ihould deceive you into puifuits that may cover 
you with ftiamc, by fcttiiig your incapacity and 
iiender abilities in full light.” Glauco i nproved 
from the wife admonitions of Socrates, and took 
lime to inform himfelf in private before he ven- 
tured to appear in public, l^is is a Icftbii for all 
ages, and may^ be very ufcrul to perfons in all 
ftations and conditions in life. . ' 

A MAN inuft be very fimplc to believe tliat 
the mechanic arts arc to be acquired without 
the help of proper mafters, and that the knowledge 
requifuc in the governing dates, which is, iHc 
higheft degree of human prudence, demands no 
previous labour and application. The great care 
which Socrates cook in regard to thofc who afpired 
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at public employments, ww to farm f^r mini* 
fiers upon the foKd prihciples of probity andjuf- 
ticc ; and cfpecially to iilfpirethem with a fihcerc 
love of their country, with the moft ydent paflton 
for the public good, and an high idea- of the 
power and goodnefs of the gods ; becaufo With- 
out thefc qualities, all .other abilities ferve only 
to render men more wicked and more capable of 
doing evil. Xenoph. Memorab. 1 . iv. p. 800. 

' I DO not know whether the young Adraftus is 
a good judge ; but 1 know his morals, his plea- 
Aires, and amufements : he is fportful, fprightly, 
amorous, volatile, and indolent. He conceived 
an aveifion to books in his infancy, which has 
continued ever fincej efpccially law cafes, reports, 
and precedents, He is fomewhat Icfs prejudiced 
againft pamphlets; he has turned over fevcral Tra- 
gedies and Comedies. He loves good cheer, 
and above all, long fuppers; he is fond of gaming, 
dancing, arms, and horfes : no amufements, but 
thofe which, arc fedentary, come amifs to him, 
You perceive I had my reafons for acquainting 
you at fird that Adraflus w’as' a magiftrate ; fince, 
if you had judged of him only by his pidurc, you 
would doiibtlcis have taken him for a young officer, 
or a pag'. of the back ltairs, , 

^CLOSK to Adraflus fits the gouty Mcnalippus, 
an ancient judge, whofe knack at determining 
caufes hy rote, acquired by fixty years prailice, 
ferves to fupply his want of capacity. He knovvs 
what a young barrifter would lay at nrft fight : lie 
therefore indulges himfclf in a profound deep while 
the caufc is pleading, and yet gives his opinion 
of it when it is over. His age and infiimi- 
ties fccure him from being perverted by the 

folicitatiohs 
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folkitations of the fair \ and on this ilde his iiv^ 
tegfity is invulnerable. If any charms have 
power to reduce him, they muft be the charms’^ 
gold : but then the Aim muft be cquivalen^o the 
iervice ; his virtue difdains the temptation of an 
ordinary bribe. ' 

There is no reafon to fear his being influenced 
to negled his duty by tendernefs or compaflion j 
or that the remorfe, the anguifh and dcfpair of 
the criminal fhould melt his zeal fdr jufticc into 
pity. When a convict is to be fentenced to capi- 
tal punifhment, affure youifelf that he will not 
lofe the opportunity of doing it : this is an a(flof 
that authority of which he is jealous. His heart 
has been fo long hardened againit prayers and tears, 
he has been lb long an intrepid fpedbtor of exe- 
cutions and death, that he would rather fend 
twenty innocent perfons to th(;gallovvs, than fuf- 
kr one guilty to cfcapc. If there were on the 
bench twenty fuch judges as Adrallus and Mcna- 
lippus, can it be imagined that innocence would be 
a fufiicient fecurity againll condemnation ? 


MAGNANIMITY. 


S E N T I M £ N 1' S. 


1UAGNANIMITY is fufficiently deficHsd by 
its name ; yet we may fay of it, thit it is 
the good fenfe of pride, and the nobleft wiy of 
acquiring appjauf*. It renders the foul lupcriof 
to thd tjouble, dilorder, and emotion whith tho 
appearance of great di^iger might excite ^ and it 
E 3 ia 
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18 by this quality that heroes maintain their tran-» 
quiliity,an(i preferve the free ufe of their reafon iii 
the moft furpriling and dreadful accidents. 

It admires the fame quality in its enemy ; and 
fame» glory, conquefts, deli re of opporliuiities to 
pardon and oblige their oppofers, are what glow in 
the minds of the brave. Magnanimity and cou^ 
rage are infeparablc. 

EXAMPLES. 

'T’HE inhabitants of Privernum being fubdued 
^ and taken prifoners after a revolt, one of 
them being afkcd by a Roman fenator, who was 
for putting them all to death, what puniftiment 
he and his fellow captives deferved, anfwcred with 
great intrepidity, “ We deferve that punifhment 
which is due to men who are jealous of their liber- 
ty, and think themfclvcs worthy of it.” Plau- 
tMius perceiving that his anfwer exafperated fomc 
of the fenators, endeavoured to prevent the dl 
erteds of it, by putting a milder quellion to the 
prifoner : “ How would you behave,” fays he, “ if 
Romcfliould pardon you?” “ Ourcondudl,” re- 
plied the generous captive,” depends upon yojurs. 
If the peace you grant be an honourable one, you 
may depend on a conftant fidelity on our parts : 
if the terms of it be hard and difhonourable, lay 
no ftrefs on our adherence to you.” Some of the 
judges conilrued thefe words as menaces ; but the 
wifer part finding in them a great deal of magna- 
nimity, cried out, that a nation whofc only dcf^rc 
wa^kberty, and their only fear that of lofing it,^was 
worthy to become Roman, Accordingly a decree 
palTcd in favour of the prifoners, and Privernum 
was declared a muiiicipium. Thus the bold fin- 
L cerity of one man faved his country, and gained 

it 
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it the privilege of being incorporated mto the {to- 
man ftate. * Ur. lil>. viiJ. 4 . ao, 21. 

StfBRIUS FLAVIUS, the Roman tribune^ 
being impWchcd for having confpired agaiftll the 
life of the emperor Nero, not only owned th^ 
charge, but gloried in it. Upon the emperor^ 
afking him what provocation he had given him to 
plot his death ? “ Becaufc 1 abhorrM thee/* laid 
Flavius, though there was not in the whole army 
one more zcaloufly attached to thee than I, fo- 
long as thou didlt merit aflPedlion ; but 1 began to 
hate thee when thou becamefl the murderer of thy 
mother, the murderer of thy brother and 
a charioteer, a comedian, an incendiary, and a 
tyrant.’* Tacitus tells us, that the whole con- 
fpiracy aftbrded nothing which proved fo bitter 
and pungent to Nero as this reproach. He or- 
dered Flavius to be immediately put to death, 
which he fufFi^rcd with amazing intrepidity. 
When the executioner defired him to ilreich out 
his neck valiantly, “ 1 wifh,** replied he, thou 
mayeftftrike as valiantly.** 

SULPICIUS ASPER, the centurion, an- 
other of the confpirators, being afkcd by Nero, 
Why he had confpired againft him ? anfwcred in 
a few words : “ Becaufc there was no other relief 
againft thy abominable enormities.” 

WHILE Athens was governed by the thirty 
tyrants, Socrates the philofophcr was fummoned 
to the fenate houfe, and ordered to go with fomc 
other perfons, whom they named, to feize one 
Leon, a man of rank and fortune, whom they de- 
termined to put out of the way, that they might 
enjoy his cllaie. I'his commilhon Socrates flatly 
F 4 refufed, 
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refufed, and not fatisfied therewith/added al(b hlf 
r^afonsfor fuch rcfufal. ‘<l will never willingly,’^ 
faid he, affift an unjuft Chcriclca (harply 
replied, *‘-Doft thou think, Socrates, |o talk al- 
ways in this hi2h ftyle, and not to fuffer V* “ Far 
from it,” added he, “ I expeft to fuffer a thoufand 
ills, but none fo great as tonlo unjuttly.” LiFB 
OF Socrates. 

ALEXANDER the Great, having totally 
defeated the numerous army of Porus, ah Indian 
prince, of great courage and prudence, defired to 
fee him. After much intreaty, Porus confented, 
and accordingly fet forward. Alexander, who had 
been told of his coming, advanced forward in order 
to receive him, with feme of his train, ^ Being 
come pretty near, Alexander ftopped, purpofely to 
take a view of his ftaturc and noble mien, he bc*<* 
ing much above the common height ♦. Porus did 
not feem dejedlcd at his misfortune, but came up 
with a refolutc countenance, like a valiant warrior, 
whofe courage in defending his dominions ought 
to acquire him the efteem of the brave prince 
who had taken him prifoner. Alexander ipoke 
firff, and with an auguft and. gracious air 
afked him, “ [low he defired to be treated 
** Like a king,” replied Pqrus. ** But,” conti- 
nued Alexander, “do you a(k nothing more 
“ No,” replied Porus, “all thingsare included in 
that finglc word,” Alexander, ftruck with this 

f jreatncfs of foul, the magnanimity of which 
eemed heightened by diflrefs, did not only rc- 
ftorc him his kingdom, but annexed other pro- 
vinces to it, and treated him with the higheft 
tcflitnonics of honour, efteem, and friend^ip. 

• Aiyshc miicTcn feetind a half high. QViiit* 
CVRT. JVITlITi 

Porua 
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Foru$ was faithful (o him till his death, h It 
hard to fay, whether the viSor or the vanqul|he4 
belt defcrved praifc on fhis occafion. 


WHEl? the Scythian ambafTadors waited oti 
Alexander the Great, they gazed attentively upom 
him for a long time without fpealcittg a word, Dc- 


iiig very probably furprifed (as they formed a 
judgment of men from their air and (titurcl to 
hnd that his did not anfwcr the high idea they 
entertained of him from his fame. At laft, the 


oldcft of the ambafTadors addrefl'ed him thus': 


“ Had the gods given thee a body proportionable 
io thy ambition, the whole univerfc would have 
been too little for thee. With one hand thou 


’ would ft touch the Eaft, and with the other the 
Weft, and, nol fatisfied with this, thou wouldfl 
follow the Tun, and know where he hides himfclf^ 
But 'what have we to do with thcc we never fett 


foot in thy country. May liot thole who inhabit 
woofU be allowed to live without knowing wh(> 
thou art, and whence thou comeft We will 
neither command over,' nor fubmit to any man.. 
And that thou mnyJt be fenfiMe what kind of 
people the Scythians arc, know, that we received 
from heavCn, as a rich prefent, a yoke of oxen, a 
plow-fhare, a dart, a javelin, and a cup. Thefc 
wc make ufe of, both with our friends and agairift 
our enemies. To our friends we give corn> whicU 
we procure by the labour of our oxcp j with thenv 
wc offer wine to the gods in our cup ; and with 
regard to our enemies, we combat them at adif- 
tance with our arrows, and near at hand with our. 
jwdins. But tbOu, who bbafteft tby coming to 
extirpate robbers, thou' thy felf art the greitdfbn 
robber upon earth. Thou haft plundered all ni^ - 
iions ihou Overtameft : thou halt poifelled thyfslf ' 
F 5 ■ ^ 
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of Lydia, iavackd Syria, Perfia, and Badriana ; 
thou firt forming a deiign to march a$ far as Iridia, 
and now thou comeft hither to feize upon our 
herds of cattle. The great polFelTions thou halt, 
only<inakethee covet more eagerly tboiihail 
not. If thou art a god thou oughteit to do good 
to mortals, and not deprive them of their polfcf. 
fions. If thou art a mere man, refled always on 
what thou art. They whom thou (hall not moleft 
will be’ thy true friends, the ftrongeft friendftiips 
teing contraded between equals ; and they are 
efteemed equals who have not tried their ftrength 
againft each other : but do not imagine that thofc 
whom thou conquered can love thee.” This is 
Alexander’s exad charader, and in v/hich there 
is nothing to be rejeded. Q. Curt. 

POLYXENUS, Dionyfius’s brother-in-law, 
who had married his lifter Thefta, having joined 
in a conl'piracy againft him. fled from Sicily, to 
avoid falling into the tyrant’s hands. Dionylius 
fent for his filter, and reproached her very much 
for not appr.hng him of her hulband’s intended 
flight, as ihc could not he ignorant of it. She 
replied, witho ut exprefling the leaft furprife or 
fear, Have I thui appealed fo bad a wife to 
you, and ot io mca'n a iuul, as to have abandoned 
'my hulband in his flit;ht, and not to have defired 
’to (bare in his dang rs and misfortunes ? No ! I 
kntw nothiiiv' of It ! or i (hould have been much 
happier m hem^ cail.d the w.te of Eolyxenus the 
exile, in all piacu, than in S)racu(e, the fifterpf 
the tyrant,” 

Dionyfius could not but admire an anfwcr fo 
’ of fpiht and gcr eroiity j and the, Syracuftms, 
ih genera), were focharind with her magnanimi^ 

' ty, that alter the tyraoay WW fupHciled, thefinne 

hououh, 



bonmi/s, equipage, and train of a queen, whktt 
ihe hadf before, were continued to her during iier 
life i and after her death, the whole people attends 
c(l her bddy to her tomb, and honoured her 
ral with art' extraordinary appearance, PtUT, IN 
Dion. 

RICHARD the Firft, king of England, hav- j 
ing inverted the cartle of Chalus, was (hot in Aff 
fhoulder with an arrow ; an unfkilful furgeon en- 
deavouring to extract the weapon, mangled the 
llelh in fuch a manner, that a gangrene enfued. 
^I'hc cartle being taken, and perceiving he Ihould 
not live, he ordered Bertram de Gourdon, who 
had (hot the arrow, to be brought into his prefence. 
Bertram being come : “ Wnat harm,’^ faid the 
king, “ did i ever do thee, that thou fhouldft kill 
me ?” The other replied with great magnanimity 
and courage, “ You killed with yourowm hand 
my father and two of my brothers, and you likc- 
wife defigned to have killed me. You may now 
fatiate your revenge. I fliould cheerfully fuffer 
all the torments that can be inflided, were 1 fure , 
of having delivered the world pf a tyrant, who 
iilied it with blood and carnage.” Tnh bold and 
fpirited anfwer (Irutk Richard with remorfe. He 
ordered the prifoncr to be prefented with one hun- 
dred (hillings and fet at liberty } but Maccardec, 
one of the king’s friends, like a true ruffian, order* 
ed him to be £yed alive. Rapin, A. D. 1 19^.. 

ONE of the favourites of king Henry V, when 
prince of Wales, having been indidcd for fomc 
mifdemeanor, was condemned, notwithlUndiO^ 
ail the iacerert he could make in his % 04 r $ vni 
he was fo incenfed at the iiiue of the tri^ , thaf he 
iruckihe iudge oa the bench, Tbismagif- 
F 6 irate, 
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whofe name wzs Sir Willmm 
zM with a fpirit becoming his chanwS^r. He 
inftafltly ordered the prince to be committal to 
prifon : and young Henry by this time ntifible of 
the infuit he had offered the laws of his country, 
Xuffered himfelf to be quietly conduced to gaol 
by the officers of julHcc. The king, (Henry 
IV,) who was an excellent judge of mankind, was 
np fooner informed of ^this tranfadion, than he 
cried out in a tranfport of joy, “ Happy is the 
king who ha<; a magiflrate pollelled of courage to 
execute the laws ; and fhll more happy, in hav- 
ing a Ton who will fubmit to fuch chaitifement 1’* 
Hist. Eng. 

' THE love of liberty, and a true devotion to 
its caufe, Teems to have been implanted by nature 
in the breads of our forefathers ; it fhone in the 
Ipcrfons an(Lchara£lers of the Si lures, a powerful, 
hardy, and warlike nation, who inhabited the 
counties of Hereford, Monmouth, and the adja- 
cent provinces of South- Wales. It fhone parti- 
cularly in the charadcr and perfon of their mo- 
4 tarch Caradfacus, a prince of noble birth and an 
‘undaunted fpirit. Though his forces were infe- 
,|ior to the Romans, who invaded his dominions, 
^Ct he defended himfelf with invincible bravery 
, ior nine years fucceffively : but being at lalf de> 
4^eated in a pitched battle with Offonus, heffi;d 
to his mother-in-law Cartifmundua, queen of the 
Hrigahtines, who treacheroufly fcizcd his perfon, 
'tna betrayed him to the Romans, by whom he 
was Tent with the reft of his family, in chains, to 
..•Rome. ' The behaviour of Carai^acus in that 
4 »etropolwof the world was truly great. When 
brought before the emperor, he appeared whH a 
pianly) docent, andcompoM countenance, and 

addrelfed 
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nfdreifccf himfelf to Claudius m the fo/Jo#fcg 

harangue: 

If in my profperity the moderation of my 
condudl^had i^n equivalent to my birth and for- 
tune, I (hould have come into this city not as' a 
captive hut as a friend : nor would you, Caefdr^ 
have difdained the alliance of a man born of illuff- 
trious anceftors, and ruler over Several nations. 
My prefent fate is to me diflionourablc, to you 
magnificently glorious. I once had horfesj I 
once had men ; 1 once had arms ; I once had 
riches : can you wonder 1 (hould ‘part with them 
unwillingly? Although as Romans, you may 
aim at univerfal empire, it does not follow that 
all mankind niuft tamely fubmit to be your (laves, 
if I had yielded without refilhnee, neither the 
perverfenets of my fortune, nor the glory of yoiir 
triumph, had been fo remarkable. Punifli me' 
With death, and I (hall foon be forgotten. Suffer 
me to live, and 1 (hall remain an evcrlalUng mo- 
nument of your clemency.’* 

U'hc manner in which this noble fpeech was 
delivered, affe<flcd the whole audience, and made 
futh an iinpreflion on the emperor, that he dr- 
dered the chains of^Caradacus and his faidily 
to be taken oft : and Agrippina, who was more 
than an equal aftbeiate in the empire, ,not only 
received tjje captive Britons with great marks* of 
kindnefs and companion, but confirmed (6 thim 
the enjoyment of their liberty. Tacitus. > 

* As e»e|7 thing reUting to fo great a man dcterrti liotici^ 
would be injurioui not to mention the reflection h« n>«de on view- 
ing the City, and admiring- the beauties of Rome, Nothing,” £iy» 
he, furprifei me ib much, as that the Romani, who bave flichi 
ougmflccntjwiaceaof tbdr oSro, ihoKki anvy wntthid Itut* 
aodabioiMthcBiiiMi.” 

CHARLES 
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CHARLES I. Ktngof England, was f^ino- 
jiarch whof«' principles, condudt, fortune^ and 
death, by powerfully engaging the oppofite inte*^ 
rcftsof men, have given riiej^lo bitter irre- 
concilable contefh Regarded as the martyr to 
church and (late, the patron of the clergy, the 
fupport of the nobility, we behold him, in ‘|he 
reprefentations of a confiderablc party, adorned 
with every flower of panegyric. By the bigots 
of a different perfuafion his memory, notwitli- 
Rahding the tribute he paid to his errors, is held 
in the higheft deteftation. Without approving 
or condemning either party, this we may affert 
as an incontclTablc truth, that he bore his fate un- 
paralleled in the annals of princes, with a mag- 
nanimity that would have done honour to the heft 
caufc in the world. This will appear by a con- 
cife recital of his trial, condemnation, and exe- 
cution, with which every Englifiiman ought fo be 
acouainted. 

During the preparative meafures to bring the 
king to a trial, he, by the dircdlion of the army, 
was removed from Huiil C.iftle to Windibr : by 
the fame authority (which at this time was 
fupreme) every fymbol of royalty was withdrawn, 
and it was commanded that he fhould be ferved by 
his attendants without ceremony. From the fecond 
of January 1648, to the nineteenth of the fame 
month, the terms of the important trial had been 
adjutlmg. The fpecial commiflion yvas compofed 
of th(f prime officer's of the army, fcvcral mem- 
bers of the lower houfe, and fcvtral citizens of 
London : it conftllcd of one hundred and thirty 
thfce perfons ♦, and was nominated the high-eburt 

^ tho(i|b there were 100 nommated to the high commtffioii, 
lb«t were not ebore 50 odd who hid €0or»p eaoii|h to 
j ia the dariog office, 
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of jufticc. Bradfhaw, a lawyer of noti, w«jby 
bis fellow commifiioners clcScd prefidcnt; 
was appointed folicitor for the people; DorilhHa 
Steel and Aik, affilhnts to the court. Weftmin^ 
fter Hall was fitted up for their fitting; ahdjhe 
ceremony with which the whole tranfafliprt was 
conducted, correfponded ih pomp and dignity to 
the fingular, the great occafion ; a fovereign prince 
brought before tlie tribunal of his own fubjed^*, 
and tried by their delegates for his mifgovernmeht 
and breach of truft. Deudy, the ferjeant at;ani(s 
to the houfe of commons, by beat of drum and 
found of trumpet, had, in the* palace-yardj at th’c 
Old Exchange, and in Cheapfide, proclaimed to 
the people the time when the commiffioners of the 
high-court of jufiice commenced fitting; and that 
all thofc who had any thing to fay againft the 
king would be heard. , 

On the 20th of January the commilfioncrs pro- 
ceeded in (fate from the Painted Chamber to Wef^- 
minficr Hall. Colonel Humphry carried the 
fword before the prefidcnt, ierjeant Deudy the 
mace, and twenty gentlemen (commanded by co- 
lonel Fox) attended aj. his guard of partizans. 
The royal prifoner, who, for the purpofe of his 
'trial, had been removed from Windfor to St, 
James’s, was by a ftrone guard of mufqucteer^, 
conveyed by water to Weftminlter-Hall, A diair 
of crirofon velvet was prepared for him without 
the bar, and thirty officers and gentlemen v(^aitcd 
with halberts behind it. The folicitor of the c 6 m- 
. mons, in his charge againft the king, repreftnted, 
Charles Stuart, being admitted king of £n^- 
■feJw, and entrufted with a limited power, had, 
with the wicked defigp w eredt an unlimited and 
tyjannical government, uaitoroully and malid- 



odiy levied war againft the people aj^ their rcpre^ 
feotatives l that on behaif of the people, he dii,, 
for this treafonable breach of truft impeach hinv 
as a tyrant, a traitor, a murderer, and a publip 
and tmplkable enemy to the coitimonwealth. 

pn the conclufion of the charge, the king de* 
m^ifed by what authority be was brought beibre 
that Couft ? He told the commiflioners to remem- 
ber he was their king, their lawful king, and to 
bcwye of the fins with which they were going to 
ftam themfelves and the* land. He was anfwtt- 
cd by the prefident, that he was tried in t^ie namo 
andny the authority of the parliament alfembled 
and tnc good people of England. Charles ob-» 
jc£led, that both king and houfe of lords were 
neceifary toconltitute a parliament: he had a truif,, 
he fald, committed to hhn by God, by old ai>d 
lawful defeent; and he would not betray it to an- 
fwer to a new and unlawful authority. He again 
bade the commirtioners remember he was their 
hereditary fovereign j and that the whole authority 
of fbc (late, when free and united, was not en- 
titled to try him, who derived his dignity from the 
fujiteme majefty of heaven : that, admitting thefe 
extravagant principles, which place the origin 
of power in the people, the court could , plead no 
^authority delegated by the .people, unlefs the con- 
fenc of every individual, down to the meanen„ 
the mod ignorant pealant, had been previouAy 
afk^d and obtained*. There was noiunfdidion 
•n earth could try a king : the authority of 
obediende tp^ kings was clearly warranted, jpd 
firidly^ commanded both in the Old and New Xaf- 

* k to^hilKfy, tbe 'fenf^ of the people, 'ki 

th^ eylkm cat to my tocnniaM roQcl»> 

oalcfi UK feok of the majority ii buidiog to the whole, 

lament i 



Ufflcnt i this,, if denied, h? was r^dy 
to protfc; where the word of a kiiig was, thew 
was power, and who might fay unto him what 1 
doell thou V* He owned, he faid, he was entrulhedj 
afacredtrufthad been committed to him by Qodi^^^ 
the liberties of his people, which he would not 
betray by recognizing a power founded on violcitep 
and ufurpation. He had taken arms, and frequeiiU.. . 
lyexpofed his life in dcftnCc of public liberty, ^ 
m defence of the conftitution*, in defence of the 
fundamental laws of the kingdom, and was wil^ 
ling to feal with his blood thofe precious rights for 
which he had fo long in vain contended. To the 
king's afTertion, that he had taken ujp arms to de« 
fend the libertv of the conftitution, and that ho 
now pleaded for the rights and freedom of all his 
fubjefts, the prefident returned, “ How great a 
friend, fir, you have been to the laws and liberties 
of the people, let all England and the world judge ; 
your actions have fufficiently declared it, and ' 
your meaning has been written in bloody charac- 
ters throughout the kingdom." The court wai 
reminded by the prifoner, that the laws of Eng^ 
land determined the king could do no wrongs, 
however, he was able, he faid, by the moft fatif- 
laclory rcafons to juftify his conduit, but muft 
forego the apology of his innocence, left by rati- 
fying an authority no better founded than that of ^ 
robl^rs and pirates, he fhould be juftly branded as 
tile betrayer, inftead of applauded as the martyr, 
of the conftitution. 

Three fevcral days the king was produced bc- 
f^ore the court, and as often urged to anfwer to 
his charge. The fourth, on his conftantly per- 
fiding to decline its jurifdidion, the commifl^ * 
honcfi examiaed witnefles, by whom it was' 
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provejf that th« king had appeared in arma againd 
hia people. Before the paifling fentence, Charles 
earneCHy defired to be admitted to ^a conference 
with the two houfes : he had fomething to pro- 
pofo, he faid, which he was fore would be for 
the welfare of the kingdom and liberty of the 
fubjed. It was foppofed that he intended to offer 
to refign the crown to his fon ; and fome of’ the 
commiHioners prelled that he might be heard. 
This was not the opinion of the majority ; and 
the commiflioners returning -from the court of 
wards, where they had adjourned to confolt on 
the king’s propofal, acquainted the.prifoner, that 
his requeft was confidercd as a delay of juftice. 
The prefident parted fcntence of death, by fever- 
ing the head from the body; and all the members 
of the court flood up in token of approbation. 

Three days only were allowed the Icing between 
-his fcntence and execution. This interval he parted 
in reading and devotion, and preferved, from the 
time when his intended fate was made known to 
hinii to his lart moments, a perfe£l tranquillity 
and compofore; nor can his bitterert enemies 
dimy, that in his conduct .under the dreadful ap- 
prehepfion of a violent death, was united the 
magnanimity of heroifm, with the patience of 
martyrdom. 

The fcaffold for execution was crcdled before 
the palace of Whitehall. Care was taken that it 
ihould be forticicntly forrounded with foldiers, to 
prevent difordcr or interruption; and the king, 
finding himfelf (hut out from the hearing of the 
people, addrert'ed a fpcech to colonel Tortiliiifon, 
the commander of the guard, in which heartened 
hls innocence in the war he had levied, termed 
it defenlivc, accufed the parliament of having 
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£rft cnlifted fi>rce$ j and averted tb^t be had ih 3? 
other objed j‘n his military operations than to pre^ 
ferve entire that authority which had been tranf^t 
mitted to him by his anceftors ; infifted on a per*^ 
fc^ innocence towards his people; forgfive^hi^ 
enemies; and exhorted the people to return to 
the paths of obedience, and to fubmit to thogo*^ 
vernment of their lawful fovercign, his fqn and 
fuccelTor. . " , 

Bifhop Juxon, whofe attendance the king bad 
very particularly and earncllly defired, rcmisin^ 
bered his mailer, that the people would expe^ 
him to make feme declaration on the point of re- 
ligion. On this the king very earneftly pro- 
tefted, that he had ever lived, and now died in 
the leligion of the Church of TEngland.' Whilft 
he was preparing for execution, the biftiop 
poured out a few lifelefs exhortations ; to thefe 
the king returned ; ** I go from a corruptible to 
an incorruptible crown, where no dilhirbance 
can have place.’* Then laying his head upon 
the block, the executioner (whofe face was con- 
cealed in a vizor) fevered it with one ilroke from 
the body : an afliftant (in the like difguife) btld 
it up to the fpe^lators, dreaming with blood, ^ 
and, after the ufual manner obferved in fimilar 
executions, cried aloud, “ This is the head of a 
traitor.’* 

Thus, by a fate unparalleled in the annals of 
princes^ terminated the unfortunate life and tur- 
bulent reign of Charles Stuart, king of England, 
To a oiipd foftened by habits of amufement, and 
intoxica^d with idcjts of felf-importance, the 
tranftibn' from, royal pomp to a prifon, froni 
cafy, gay, and luxurious life, to a premature»ana 
violent aeath by the hands of an executioner, ar^ 
punifhments fo {harp and ahedting, that we are 

apt 
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apt to dwell on his hardfhips, and forget his 
crimes ; to throw the mantle cf oblivion over the 
dark parts of his chnra 6 ter, and only to remember 
that he bore his fufterings in a manner which 
would have done honour to the bell caufe. 

In thechara61er of Charles, as reprefented by 
his panegyrifts, we find the qualities of temper- 
ance, charity, regularity, piety, equity, hiimanit\, 
dignity, condcfccnfion, and equanimity; fome 
have gone fo far as to allow him integrity; and 
many writers who condemn his political prin- 
ciples give him the title of a moral man. Mri. 
Macaulay, in her Hiltory of England, vol. 4 . 
p. k fcq. has given us his charadkr in the 
following words: PafTion for power was 

Charles’s predominant vice ; idolatry to his regal 
prerogatives his governing principle ; the intcrefts 
of his crown legitimated every mcafurc, and fanc- 
tified in his eye the wideft deviation from motiil 
rule, Hia religion was to this a fccondary and 
fubordinate afFe(!lion. The prelates of the church 
of England paid him an impious flattery; they 
inculcated a flavifh dependence on the regal au- 
thority ; the corruptions in their ccclcliaftical dif- 
ciplme fofiered fupcrfiition ; fuperlfitinn feemed 
their influence over the people; and on thefc 
giounds, and to thefc ends, they kept an interefl 
in the king’s heart, which continued to the laft 
period of his life. If Charles had a higher efti- 
niation of the faith in which he had been edu- 
cated than of popery, it was becaufe the prin- 
ciples of popery acknowledged a fuperior allegiance 
to their fpiritual than their temporal prince; but 
regarding that tuperfiition to he more favourable 
to the interefis of monarchy, he preferred it to 
the religion of ajiy differing led, and publicly 
avowed his wifh, that there never had been i 

fchifui 
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fchifm in the church. Neither gratitude cle- 

mency, humanity f, equity, nor generolity, have 
place in the fair part of Charles's charadter. Of 
the virtues of temperance, fortitude, and perfonal 
bravery, he was undeniably poflefled. His maiifi 
neri partook of the dilTipation, and his converfa- 
tign of the indecency of a court. His challity has 
been called in queftion by an author of the higheft 
repute + •, and were it allowed, it was tainted by 
an excefs of uxorioufnefs, which gave it the pro- 
pcriKs and the confcqueiKCs of vice. The want 
ijf integrity is nianifelt in every part of his con- 
duct ; which, whether the corruption of his judg- 
ment or heart, lo(l him fair opportunities of rein- 
llatuncnt in the throne, and was the vice for which 
rib()ve all others, he paid the tribute of his life. 
11b. intellcdual (lowers were naturally good, and 
unproved by a continued cxercife, that, though 
in the beginning of his reign he fpoke with dilH- 
cu‘t\ and helitation, towards the clofc of his life 
lie difeovered in his wntini^ purity of language 
ami u j;nity of llilc, in his debates a locution and 
(jUieMieli of conccjition. 'I'hc high opinion he 
‘iueri.iincd of regal dignity occalioncd him to ob- 
b iu' a Ihucl ini fs and im|)crioufnejs of manner, 
v^hich, to the rational and intelligent, was una- 
miable and oflenlivc; by the weak and the formal 

• fwMirs whiih Charlcs’j fortune ('billed him to receive 
f'' t'l I'i*; lul'.Uls, hr rcg.irdtd onl) as obligation? (f duty to their 
i once, md ? IV failure in the linj^ths he exacted of them, can- 
< 'i'.d the merjlJolformtr kfviccs, Ludiow. 

1 llic [iiloncrs ol war in jilaccs immediately under hit com- 
were treated with inhuman cruelty, and there arc feme 
tr c.S ol hiifory which flirw an maitfetcnce, or rather hardnefs of 
I Ji: tn the ru.icrings "t cihcis In the times of war he waj fcJdom 
1 '■'! t'- be furrewful far the fl^ugi.ur of bis people or ibldiai. 

I 'nt w. 

J Milton. He lid one or two natural children, Lilly Obferr. 
ti.e hie, See, of King Charles i. p, Ji. 
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it was miftaken for dignity. In the exerclfcof 
horfcmanlhip he excelled ; had a good taftc, aad 
even (kill in feveral of the polite arts ; but though 
a proficient in fome branches of literature, was, no 
cncourager of ufeful learning, and only patro- 
nised adepts in the jatgon of the divine right and 
utility of kings and bifhops. His underftanding 
in this point was lb depraved by the prejudices ot 
his education, the flattery of priefts, and the aflec- 
tions of his heart, that he would never endure 
converfation which tended to inculcate the prin- 
ciples of c(jual lights in men ; and notwlthfland- 
ing the paiticularity of his fituation enforced his 
attention to, the dodrincs of this kind, he went 
out of the world with the fame fond prejudice, 
with which he had been (offered in the iiurfcry, 
and cajoled in the zenith of his power. 


PATIENCE. 

S E N '1' I M E N T S. 

T lir. evils by which life is embittered may be 
reduced to tlufe four. j. Natural evils ; or 
thole to which we aie bj natuic fubject as men, 
and a^ pciifliablc animnE. 'Ehc greateif of thcic 
nre, the death of thole whom \vc love, and 
ouifelu ^. Thole from which w'e might be ex- 
empted by a viiiuous and prudent condud, 1’ ■' 
which aie the inl'epaiablc conrequcnces of impia- 
denccor vice, which wc (lull call punifhmcius , 
as inl’amy piocccdmj from fraud, poveity from 
prodigalitys debility and difeafe from intempe- 
ranee, j, 'Thoie by which the fortitude of th: 
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go?d are exercifed, fuch as thc-perfecuthm raifed 
againft them by the- wicked. To thefe may be 
added, 4. The oppofition againft which wc muft 
perpetually iiruggle, arifing from the diverfity of 
feiniments, manners, and Qharadters of the perfons 
among whom we live. 

Under all thefe evils patience is not only ne- 
celfary but ufeful ; it is neceflary, becaufe the 
laws of nature have made it a duty, and to mur- 
mur againlt natural events is to affront Provi- 
dence ; it is ufeful, .'becaufe it renders our fuffer- 
ings lighter, fhortcr, and Icfs dangerous. 

is your reputation fullicd by invidious calum- 
rics? rejoice that your chnraclcr cannot fuffer 
but by falfe imputations. You are arraigned in 
a court of judicature, and arc unjuffly condemn- 
ed : pallion has influenced both your profccutor 
and your jddgc, and you cannot forbear icpining 
Jbat you liiffcr, although innocent. Put would 
u have been better that you fhould have fuillicd 
^eing guilty.? Would the greateft misfoi tuitc 
that (.an befall a virtuous man, be to you a con- 
foiation .? The opulence of a villain, the ele- 
■ated Ifation to which he is raifcd, and the ho- 
nours that arc paid to him, excite your jcaloufy, 

. and fill your boi'om with lepimngs and regret. 
\y\rdt ' lay you, are riches, dignity, and power 
rUincd for luch wretches as this ' Ccafe thefe 
c'ounJlers murmuis. if the poflcninris you re- 
i-tiet were real benefits, they would be tak(.n from 
I'Om the wicked and transfer! ed to you. What 
\^ould you fay of a ruccefbful hero, who hnvii;g 
delivered his country, fhouid complain, that his 
Itrvices were ill reijuited becaufe a few fugar- 
p'.umbs were diffributcd to fomc children in his 
prvfencc, of which they had not offered him 
^ fhare ? Ridiculous as this would appear, 

your 
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your complaints are no better founded. Has the 
Lord of all no reward to confer on vou, but pt, 
riftablc riches and empty precarious honour ? 

It is fancy, not the reafon of things, that 
make^ life fo uncafy to us. It is not the pljfcc 
nor the condition, but the mind alone that can 
make any body happy or miferablc, 

He that values himfelf upon confcience, not 
opinion, never heeds reproaches. When I am 
evil fpoken of, I take it thus ; if I have not dc- 
ferved if, I am never the worfe ; if 1 have, I 
will mend. 

JMen will have the fame veneration for a perfon 
that fuffers aJverfity without dejection, as for de- 
molifhcd temples, the very ruins whereof are re- 
verenced and adored. 

A virtuous and well-dirpofed perfon, is like to 
good metal j the more he is fired, the more he is 
refined, the more he is oppofed, the more he is 
approved : wrongs may well try him and touch 
him, but cannot imprint in him any falfe ftamp. 

The man therefore who poflellls this virtue, 
(patience), in this ample fenfe of it, Hands upon 
an eminence, and fees human things below him ; 
the tempclt indeed may reach him, but he ftands 
fecure and collcded againft it upon the bafis of 
confeious virtue, which the fevereit itorms can 
feldom lliake, and never overthrow, 

Rcfign’d m cv’ry Hate 

With patience bear, with prudence puih your fate; 

By fufi’ering well our fortune we fubdue, 

Fly when Ihc frowns, and when Ihc calls purfue. 
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^^IBERIUS, the Roman emperor, at thebe- 
* ginning of his reign, aded in moft things 
like a truly generous, good-natured, and clement 
prince, All ilandcrous reports, libels,, and lam- 
poons upon him and his adminilfration, he bore 
with extraordinary patience, faying, “ That in 
a free ftate the thoughts and tongues of every iitan 
ought to be free and when the fenate would 
have proceeded againll fomc who had publilhed 
libels againft him, he would not confent to it, 
faying, “ We have not time enough to attend to 
fuch trifles : if you once open a door to fuch in- 
formations, you will be able to do nothing clfe; 
for under that pretence, every man will revenge 
himfelf upon his enemies, by accufing him lo 
you.” Being informed, that one had fpoken de- 
tiaclingly of him : If he fpeaks ill of me,” layj 
he, “ 1 will give him as good an account of iiiy 
words and actions as I can; and if that is not 
i'lifHcicnr, I will fatlsfy myfelf with having bad 
an opinion of him as he has of me.” Thus far 
tH’ii d'lbcrius miy be an example to otheis. 

V E S B A S I A N, the Roman emperor, never 
loug'u to revmgctnc alFronts winch he had Inf- 
h-rtd in liic rei^n of Nao, but i^eneroufly for- 
pvv all who had injured fir revihd him. Being 
m that prince’s leign forbid the court, aiid not 
knowing what to do, he had rccoiirle to P/urhu',- 
f iC cmptTor’s freedman, af.iii': him, udwthcr I c 
Ihoiild go ? Phjebus rifiM.'-d iiim no other an- 
l.vcr, but that h: miglu ':<> lung himlth, an I 
thriill him out of The Jrcedman 

\’oL. 11. G comi:': 
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coming to beg his pardon, after he was made em- 
peror, Vefpafian was provoked no farther, thstnto 
bid him begone In the fame terms. 

One Mi^cianus, having given the emperor juft 
caufe to be offended, he complained of him to a 
friend, but ended his complaints with thefe re- 
markable words ; Yet I myfclf am but a man, 
and confcquently not free from blame.” Suet. 
c. viii, ix, Uc, 

TITUS, the fon of Vefpafian, followed his 
father’s example in this jcfpcct, not fullering any 
perfon to be profccuted for fpeaking dificlpcctfully 
of him. ‘‘ if they blacken my charadcr iindc- 
fcrvedly,” fays he, “ they ought rather to be pitied 
than punifhid ; if dcfervedly, it would be a cry- 
ing piece of injuiticc to punilh them lor fpeaking 
truth.” 

OF all the philofophers which the fcv^ of the 
Stoics ever produced, hpi6tctus is by far the molt 
renowned. He is fuppofed to have been a name 
of Uiaapolis in Phiygin, was for fome lime a 
fla\e, and belonged to Fpnphroditus oi e of Ne- 
ro’s life-guard. Me reduced all his philofophy to 
two points only, viz. To fuffer evils with pa- 
tieiKc, and uijoy plcafurcs with modciatii/ii j” 
whiih he expicffed with thefe two celebrated 
v.oids, that is, bear and forbear. 

Ol the former he gave a memorable example. As 
his n after was one day hjueezing his h‘g, in order 
to torment him, Fpuilcius laid to him very calmly, 
“ You will break my Icgj” which happening 
accordingly i “ Did not 1 tell you,” laid he, 
fmi ing, “ that yon would break my leg ?” Grig, 
IN Cels, 1 . vii, Suid. p. 9^6, 
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ONE of the moft diftinguifliing qualities of 
Socrates, was a tranquillity of foul, that no acci- 
dent, no loft, no injury, no ill-treatment, coiild 
ever alter. Some have believed that he was By 
nature halljr and paffionate, and that the modera- 
tion to which he had attained, was the efftd of 
his reflexions and endeavours to fubdue and cor- 
rect himfelf ; which would ftill add to his merit. 

* Seneca tells us, that he had defired his friends 
to apprize him whenever they faw him ready 
to fall into a pafTion, and had given them that 
privilege over him which he took himfelf with 
:hcm f-. Indeed the beft time to call in aid a- 
rage and anger, that hav? fo violent and 
uJdcn a pow'er over us, is when we arc yctour- 
Jves, and in cool blood. At the firlt fignal, the 
cnll nnimadverlion, he either foftened his tone or 
v,is filciit. Finding himfelf in great emotion a- 
Miff a (lave, << 1 would beat you,'' fays he, “ if I 
re no: argry.” Having icccived a box on the 
r, he cci'.ientcd himfelf, by only faying veitli a 
nile, h :s a misfortune not to know when to * 
it on a helmet.” Socraivs meeting a gciulcm in 
rank in thcflrcet, fainted him, hut thc grntlc- ’ 
n tool: no notice of it. Ihis firmis in (ont- 
■i}, obf-T'-ing what palled, tolc the ph lofophci, ^ 
that they were fucxafp .‘rated at the man’’ iijci- 
i t they had a good mind In lefcr.t it.” Jlijt he 
■y calmly made anfwer, If you meet any per- 
■ ■ on the road in a woife li..bit of body than 
^rlelf, would you thoik that you had reafon to 

* . c'f In, 1. iii, r, 15. 

' CjT.ra pyiens malum & apud noi dum CO ifp.ci* 

• '' n-'t;. aJvwccmj . 
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be enraged at birr) on that account ; if not, pray 
then, what greater rcafon can you hav^.for 
iniicnfed at a man of a worfc habit of p;iind ,ihan 
Bjoy of yourfcives But without going out, of his 
houfe, he found enough toexercifc his patience in 
all its extent. Xantippe, his wife, put it to the 
fevered proofs, by her captious, paibongte, vio- 
lent^^lifpofition. Never was woman of fo furious 
and fantaftical a fpirir, and fo bad a temper. 
There was no kind of abufc or injurious treatment 
which he had not to experience from her. She 
was once fo tranfporied with rage againd him, 
that die tore off his cloak in the open drett. 
Whereupon his friends told him, that fuih ticat- 
ineiit was infufferable, and that he ought to give 
her a feverc drubbing for it. “ Yes, a hne piece (f 
fport indeed,” fa}s he, “ while (he and 1 were buf- 
feting one anotliei, you in your turns, 1 fuppofe, 
would animate us on to the combat ; while one 
cried out, Well done Socrates, another would 
fay, Well hit Xantippe.” At another time, hav- 
ing vuucd all the reproaches her fury could lug* 
gvff, he went out and fat before the door. Hi') 
calm and unconcerned behaviour did but irritate 
her fo much the more, and in the excefs of her 
rage, (he lan up dairs and emptied the — pot upon 
his head j at which he only laughed, and laid, 
“ 'I'hat fo much ihundei mud needs produce a 
fliovvcr*.” Ai^ih id' b, his friend, talking with 
him one day anr ;i ’.is wife, ndd him, he wonder- 
ed how he couln bear fuch an cvcrlading (cold in 
the fame lioufe with him ? he replied, “ 1 have lo 
accuflomcd myb It to cxpccd it, that it now offends 
me no more tl...o ih.c nmfe of the carriages in the 
Itrccts.” I'he umc diipofiiion of mind was viA* 

• Di g. in Sovrat. 
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In other refpe^s, arid continued with him to 
his lart moments. When he was told, that the 
Athenians had condemned him to die, he replied, 
without the leaft emotion, “ and Nature them.^* 
ApollodoYus, one of his friends and difciplcs, hav- 
nir expfcfted his grief for his dying innocent, 
“ What/' replied he, with a fmile, “ would you 
have had me die guilty ?” 

'I'his fentcncc did not (hake the conflancy of 
Socrates in the leatt “ I am going,” fays he, 
a-kircfling himfelfto his judges with a noble tran- 
ce iillitv, to fuffcT death by your order, to which 
i.aturc had condemned me from the firft moment 
(f my birth ; but my accufers will fulFer no lefs 
f'0,11 infamy and injuth'ceby the decrees of truth,’* 
When the deadly potion was brought him, he 
dianlc it off with an amazing fortitude and % 
ferenity of afpedf not to be cxprefTed or even con- 
ceived,— .'I'l 11 then his friends, with great vio- 
lence to thcmfelves, had refrained from tears ; but 
after he had drank the poifon, they were no longer 
their own mafters, but wept abundantly. Apol- 
lodorus, who had been in tears lor fome time, 
began then to lament with fuch cxceilivc grief, 
a> pierced the hearts of all that were prefent. So- 
cratcsalojie remained unmoved, and even reprov- 
oJ his friends, thou 'h with his ufuai mildnefii 
and good nature. What arc you doing,” faid 
be to them, “ I admne at you. Ah * what Is 
b^’come of your virtue • uas it not for this I font 
r.v ly the women, iImI they mi/ht not fall into 
tbvk* ucakneflbs •, far I h. vc always lieiid fay 
t'lat wc ought to (li; peaceably and Mcfling the 
Be at cafe, 1 bty of \ou, and (h'^w more 
conibnev -uid rdolution.” i'hus died Sacrausj 

• Plato in Apolcg (i. 39. 
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the wifeft and the belt man the heathen vvorij 
CQuld ever boaft of.; 

PHILIP, king of Maccdon, difeovered great 
moderation even when he was fpoken to in ihoc)c- 
ing and injurious terms. At the clofc of an au- 
dience which he gave to fome Athenian ambalTa* 
dors who wore come to complain of fome adt of 
hodility, he advcd whether he could do them 
any fervice ? “ The grcatcit firvice thou couldlt 
do u.s,” fiid Demochares, “ will be to hang thy- 
f'Jf.” Ph'lip, though he perceived all the perfoas 
preftnt ’were highly offlndcd at tltcfe words, made 
the following anlwer, with the uimoft CMliT.ncfi 
of temper, “ Go, tell your fuperiors, that thofe 
who dare make ule of (uch infolcnt language, arc 
more haughty and lefs peaceably inclined than 
ihofe who can forgive them.” Senec, de Ira. 

TO fet the foregoing examples in the moft 
(Iriking point of view, let us compare them with 
the cendudof Rofina. ShcconftlHs that her tem- 
per is warm; but the public^ Icfs tinder in the 
choice of cxpicfiioiis, calls her warmth of temper 
rngc, fury, and frenzy. She has never once rc- 
ficeded thaiio render our own temper yielding and 
gentle i, the way to meet with IiTs oppolition from 
the tunpers of others — 'Flut mildncTs, forbear- 
ance, and an cafy imaliuining humanity with re- 
gard to the impirtcctions of others, is a viituc of 
the faiiift lOmpIcMon, and the bcif ornament of 
impeitedf creatures— She forgets that the uriverfc 
was not made meicly to contribute to her pica* 
fuie. Whaif’ver liie dclins, lire imagines lobe 
Ik.' due; unu wintever ddappoints this ixtrava- 
g,mr expcd.n on, (he treats as outrage and infult. 
A child cries, Roiina lofes all patience, “ Wli.it 

Iquallin^ 
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fqualling brat is this ? away with it this tfioitieht !” 
A fervant breaks a glafs, “ What aftupid clumfy 
wretch ! begone out of my fight— pay him his 
Wtigcs.”— She is accidentally alone, and folltiide 
becomes irkfome, and immediately her abl'ent 
friends arc upbraided : “ Where is now the un- 
grateful Doris? What is become of the negligent 
Agatha ? Where is the falle Euphorbus amuling; 
hiinfelf ? What is the perfidious Sylvandcr doing ? 
WIku cold friend.*; ^ in what a forlorn iituaticn 
do they leave me • But I renounce them, and will 
fee them no more.” Capricious fickle Rofina ! 
What lh,'‘dclired yefierday, is to-d.iy her averfitm ; 
h' r only conilant wilh is, that all 'the changes 
of her will may be divined and gratified. 'Ehis 
is attemp'cd, but in vain ; to guefs at her defires, 
is almoM always to be mifiaken : and if by chance 
they are known, to gratify them is a fruiilefs at- 
tempt ; fomething is always wrong, the fcrvicc 
is delayed too long, it is prccifiilated with too 
much hade, or it is not pci formed with a good 
grace j carefs her, you arc too fret*; treat her vvith 
rtferve, and you neglect or difdain her ; vi(it her 
b .t feldom, (ho co'oplaiiis of you with all the 
bhternefs of refentment j if your vilits are too fre- 
cjLient, you fatigue her; and when you dilobligc 
her, you aic inv'’'. .diatelv made fenlible of herdif- 
plcafurc by a torrent of invcdivcs, reproaches, 
and cxeU’.nati nb. ].,eav<‘ her to giow cool by de- 
grees , for to atttnvpi tu . p, eafe, is to Incrcale her 
p..Tioii. W lu-n Ikt r. g: lus lubfided, you will 
r’^ b,' re'n''nfi.jK' , bur \ou will not gam 

more. Hci erfisu v/di be, “ You mull allow 
tb-at 1 Was rii>!u in the m.nn : why do not people 
t'^kc more caie ? I confcls J am a Intlc hally : but 
this is not a ercat f.iuit— vou inulf take me as I 
am.” 
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lijg PATRIOTISM^, 
PATRIOTISM, 

OR, 

LOVE of one’s COUNTRY. 

SENTIMENTS. 

L ove of our country is one of the nobleft 
pafiions that can warm and animate the hu- 
man brc.iih It includes all the limited and parti- 
cular affections to our parents, children, friends, 
nti^hbours, fellow-citizens, and countrymen. It 
(Might to direct and limit their more confined and 
partial adliuns within their proper and natural 
bounds, and never let them encroach on thofe fa- 
cred and fiift regards we owe to the great public to 
which we belong. Were we folitary creatures de- 
tached from the reft of mankind, and without 
any capacity of comprehending a public intereft, 
or without aff'e£lions leading us to defire and pur- 
fue it, it would not be our duty to mind it, not 
criminal to ncgkdt it. But as wc are parts of 
the public fyftem, and are not only capable of 
taking in large views of its intcrcils, but by the 
ftiongeft aff'cCtjonsconneifted \v:th it, and prompt- 
ed to take a fhare of its concerns, wc are under 
the moll facred tics to profccute its fecurity'^nd 
welfare with the utmoll ardor, cfpccialiy in times 
of public trial. 

'I'his love of our country does not import an at- 
tachment to any particular foil, climate, or fpot 
of caith, where perhaps wc firft drew our breath, 
though ihoie natural ideas arc often afl’oeiated with 
the moral ones, and, like external figns or fym- 
bolj, help to afeertain and bind them, but it im- 
ports aa aft’c^lion to that moral fyftem, or com- 

munity^ 
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tnunity, which is govefncd by the fame laws and 
magidratei, and whofe feveral parts are varioufly 
connccled one with the other, and all united upon 
the bottom of a common intercft. 

Wherever this love of our country prevails in 
i!s genuine vigour and extent, it fwallows up all 
loniid and felnfh regirds; it conquers the love of 
tale, power, plcafure, and wealth ; nay, when 
the amiable partialities of friend/liip, giatituJe, 
prl\ate alFcvltion, or regards to a farndy, come 
in compjtition with it, it will teach us to lacrmce 
n!!, in order to maintain the lights, and piomote 
and delcnd the honour and hapninefs of ourcoun- 
try. 

To purfue ihercforc our private intcrcfls in fub- 
orJination to the good of our country ; to be ex- 
amples in it of virtue, and obedient to the laws j 
to choofe Inch fcpicfcntatives as wc apprehend to 
be the beft friends to its conllitution and liberties^ 
and if wc have the power, to promote luch laws. 
0? may improve and perfect it j readily to embrace 
'■'very oppartunity tur advancing \u piofpeiityi 
cheerfully to contribute to its defence and fup- 
porti and, if need be, to die tor it: ihele are 
among the duties which every man, who has the 
happincfs to be a membtr of our free and proteltant* 
conllitution, owes to his couiUiy. 

EXAMPLES. 


QO deeply was the love of his country impre/Tcd 
^ on the mind of Alexander, the Koman tmpc-' 
ror, that he is faid never tohavcgivm any public 
oilicc out of favour cr fricndihip j but to have 
enij.doycd fuch only as were both by h;midr,uici 
the i'cnaie judged the belt qualiikd for the 
charge of the cruft rep^td in them, H: pafir- 
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red one to the command of the guards, who had 
retired into the country on purpole to avoid that 
office, faying, that with him the declining fuch 
honourable employments was the beft recommen- 
dation to them. He would not fuft'er any im- 
portant employments to be fold, faying, He 
who buys mult fell in his turn ; and it would be 
unjult to pumfli one for felling, after he has been 
fuircred to buy.” He never pardoned any crime 
committed againfl: the public ; but fulTered no 
one to be condemned till his caufe was thoroughly 
heard, and his offence evidently proved. He was 
an irreconcilable enemy to fuch as were convicted 
of having plundered the provinces, and opprdied 
the people committed to their care. Thefc he 
never [pared, though his fiiviuls, favourites, and 
kinfme i ; but fentenced them to death, and caufed 
them to be executed, iv-twithilanding their qua- 
lity, or former ferviccs, like c. mrnon malctadors. 
He banilhed one ot his lecrctaries for giving his 
council in writing a fall'e account of anjdrairj 
and caufed the finews of his fingers to be cut, that 
he might never wntc after. One of his fcivants, 
convicted of receiving a bribe, he caufed to be 
crucified on the road which leJ from the city to 
the villa where he frequently rcfuled, that, by 
the fight of the body, which was left on the crofs, 
others might be deterred from the like pradiices. 
Kiicolpius, the hiltorian, as quoted by Lampri- 
diir, informs us, ih.it he could not even bear the 
light ot (uch public robbers *, mfomuch, that one 
Septimuis Anbinus, who had been tried for that 
crime, but acquitted by /avuur of Ileliugabulus 
coming one day with other fenators to wait upon 
the emperor, Alexander, on feeing him, cr.cd «>ut 
with the utnioU ditd.im, 0 \e immortal goils ! 
is Afibmus Uill alive, and a fenaior ! docs he. 

even 
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even prdfunrtc to a{V[iear in my prefence ! 
he takes me to be as wicked as himfelf 1'^ After 
ftus he caufed it to be proclaimed by the public 
cru*r, that if any one guilty of the famecrimet 
wr prefiimei] to app *ar in his prefence, he fliouid 
im nt^diately receive his deferved punilhment*. not- 
wiihflanding the pardon granted to him by bis« 
prcilcccd')r. He was fpiring of the public money^ 
tnomdi liberal of his own. He rctienched all the 
penlions which ileliog.ibulus, his preJecelfor, had 
fettled on biiftoons, Itage-players, charioteers, 
[iLuliators, ^c. faying, that the eiiipcioc was buc 
the Ifeward of tire people, and therefore could 
nat, without tiic utmolt injultice, thus wantonly 
fnuandcr away their revenues upon pciioiis ni> 
ways ulerul to them. Alex. Viiv iiQr 

EDWARD the Third, king of England, 
alter the bitile of CiellV, laid liege to Cilais. 
He had foi tilled his camp in Id rnpivgiuble.* 
niAiiner, that a 1 the elKirts of France proved iiir 
ericaual to raii'c the li ‘g”", or throvv fuccoiiis 
into the city. I'he c.ti/. :ns, h«)wc\LT, under 
the con.lucl of count Vienne, their gallant go- 
viamor, m^dc an admKah’.e defence. Day alter 
day tnc Eiv^lilh effected niuiv a breach, whidi 
thty rejK'atcdiy expcctvd to llorm by morning ; 
bit, when niirning apji'^red, they wondered tp* 
E’h')!d new ramparts raikd nightly, erected oi^t 
rd the rums which the day had maiie. France 
h 'd now put her fickle into her (ccond harvelt 
lince Ed.vard, with hio \icl)riou> army, fat down 
before the to-vn. The c^e^ ot aU Europe were 
mient on the ilfue, 'Foe Knglilh inaje th^ir*ip'» 
proac.ies an I auicks Witoout jciniiiion, but tnc 
citizens were as odilinite in repeiimg ail tlicir 
tiidria. At length ramiiu: did more fut Edward 
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arms. After the ciei^sens had devoun^d the 
kan carcaffes of their half ftarvcd cattle> they 
tore up old foundations, and rubbiib, in feareh 
of vermin ; they fed on boiled leather, and^ the 
weeds of exhauited gardens ; and a morfel of da- 
nfiaged corn was accounted matter of luxury. 
In this extremity they rcfolved to aitcmpt ibe 
enemy’s camp. They boldly laliied forth ; the 
tnglilh joined battle, and, after a long and def- 
perate engagement, count Vienne was taken 
prifonerj and the citizens, who furvived the 
daughter, retired within their gates. On the 
captivity of their governor, the command de- 
volved upon Euftace Saint Pierre, the mayor of 
ll\c town, a man of mean birih, but of exalted 
virtue. Euftacc foon found himfelf under the 
neceffity of capitulating, and offered to deliver 
;o Edward the city, with all the poHcflions and 
wealth of the inhabitants, provided he permitted 
|hcm to depart with life aiul liberty. As Edward 
had long fince expected to afeend the throne of 
Erance, he was txafpeuted to the lait degree 
againlt thefe people, whofc foie valour had de- 
feated his warmed hopes ; he therefore deter- 
mined to take an exemplary revenge, though he 
W'lfhcd to avoid the imputation of cruelty. He 
^lUwcrcd by Sir Walter Mauny, that they all 
(kferved capital pumihment, as obiinate traitois 
to him, thcir true and notable lovereign ; that, 
however, in his wonted clemency, he coiifcntcd 
to pardon the bulk of the plebeians, provided they 
would tlclivcr up to him fix of ihcir principal 
citizens, with halters about their necks, as vic- 
tims of due atonement for that fpirit of rebel- 
lion with which they had enflamed the common 
people. All the remains of this defolate city 
werc coaveued in the great fquare j and like mep 
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arraigned at a tiibunal from whence there was 
appeal, expected with throbbing hearts ihesfcrH 
teiice of their conqueror. When Sir Walter had 
declared his meflage, confternation and pale dif. 
may was impreffed on every face : each looW 
upon death as his own inevitable lot j for boW 
Ihould they dcfire to be faved at the price prd- 
poled ? Whom had they to deliver up, five pa- 
rents, brothers, kindred, or valiant neighbours, 
who had fo often expofed their lives in their de- 
fence ? To a long and dead filence, deep fighs 
and groans fuccecdcd, till Euliace Saint Pierre, 
afccnding a little eminence, thus addrefied the 
allembly : ** My friends and fellow citizens, you 
fee the condition to which we are reduced ; we 
iiiu(t cither fubmit to the terms of cur cruel and 
eninaring conqueror, or yield up our tender in- 
fants, our wives and thalle daugluers, to the 
blotxly and biutal lulls of the violating foldiery. 
We well know what the tyrant intends by his 
fperious offers o{ mercy. It does not latiatc his 
vengeance to make us merely miferable, he would 
alio make us criminal . he would make us con- 
temptible i he will giant us life on no condition, 
five that of our being unworthy of it. Look 
about you, my fiicnds, and fix your eyes ou 
the perfqns whom \ou wilh to deliver up as 
the viclims of your own faltty. Which of thef'u 
would you appoint to me rack, the ax, or the hal- 
urr is there any here who has not watched for 
who has not fought for you, who lias not 
bled foi you? Who, ihiough the leigth of this 
inveterate liege, has not fuliered l. tigues and mi- 
icries aihoufand times worfe than ueaih, that you 
an i jours might lurvivc todays of peace and pro- 
fp rity? Is It your prefervers, then, whom "y6u 
would deftinc to dellfuctiun ? You will not, you 

cannot 
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cannot do it. Juftice, honour, humanity, make 
fuch a treafon impoflible. Where then is our 
fource ? Is there any expedient left, whereby wc 
may avoid guilt and infamy on one hand, or the 
dcfolation and horror*, of a faciced city on the 
other ? I here is, my friends, there is one expe- 
dient left; a gracious, an excellent, a god-like 
expedient ' Is there any here to whom virtue is 
dearer than life ! Let him other himfclf an obla- 
tion for the fafety of his people ' he Ihall not fail 
of a blcfl'ed approbation fiom that power, who of- 
fered up his only fon for the falvaticn of man- 
kind.” 

He fpokc but an iinivcrfal filcncc cnfiied. 

Each man looked around for the example of that 
virtue and magnanimity in others, which all 
wifhed to approve in thernfelvcs, tho’ they wanted 
the rcfolutiun. At length St. Pierre rernineJ. 

** It had been bafe in me, my fellow citizens, 
to promote any mutcrof damage toother;', which 
I myfelf had not been willing to undergo in my 
own perfon. But I held it ungenerous to deprive 
any man of that preference and clhmation, which 
might attend a firif oii'er on io fignal an occahon : 
for 1 doubt not but there are many hero as ready, 
na), more zeahius for this martyrdom than I can 
be, however modehy and the fear of imputed of- 
tentation may withhold them from being foremolf 
in exhibiting their merits. Indeed the Ihition to 
which the capiivitv of count Vienne has unhap- 
pily raikd me, imports a right to be the lint in giv- 
ing m\ life for youi fake^. I give it treely, I 
gave It chcerfullv : who comes next ? Your Ion ’ 
e^clainu'd a youth, not \'.r come to matunty.— 
Ah, my child ' cried St. Iherrc j I am then twice 
facrificed. — But no— I have rather b.'igotttn thee 
a fccoiid time,— Thy years are few, but full, my 
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fcn ; the vidtim of virtue has reached the utmofb 
purpofe and goal of mortality. Who next, my 

Iriends? I'his is the hour of heroes.— Your 

kiniman, cried John de Aire! Your kinfman, 
cried James Wiifant I Yourkinfman, cried Peter 
Wiiknl ! — “Ah I” exclaimed Sir Walter Mauny,» 
buritmg into tears, “ why was 1 not a citizen of 
Calais f” 

I'he lixth vidlim was ftill wanting, but was' 
quickly fupplied by lot, from numbers who were 
now emulous of fo ennobling an example. 

'i'he keys of the city were then delivered to Sir 
W.iltcr. He took the fix prifoncrs into his cuftody; 
Hj ordered the gates to be opened, and gave 
charge to his attendants to condudl the remaining 
citizens, with their families, through the camp of 
the Engtiih. 

ileforc they departed, however, they deiired per- 
milHon to take their laft adieu of tntir deliverers. 
—What a parting ! what a fccnc * they crowded 
With their wives and ihddien about St. Pierre ami 
Ins icliow priioners. 'I'hey embraced, tluy clung 
around, they tell proitr.ite bitore them. 'I’hey 
groaned; they wept aloud ; and the joint clamour 
ut iheir mournini; paiild tiie gates of the city, and 
wa^ heard ihrougnout the camp. 

At length, St. Pierre and his fellow' vltiims 
appeared under the conduct of Sir Walter and 
bis guard. All the tents ot the Kngltih were iu- 
Ihiiuly emptied. I he foldiers poured from all 
iar'5, and arranged themfeKes on each fide to 
khold, to contemplate, to admire this little 
band ot i>atri:ts as ti.ey p..fled. 'I'hcy murmured 
tdt.r applaulc of that virtue whicli they could 
not but revue cvui in ncmies ; and iney re- 
garded thoiC ropes which they had voluntarily 

aliumt’d 

I 
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aflumed about their ncclcs, as 6^ 

dignity than that of the BritiOl Gatter. 

As foon as they had reached the royal h^efcnct, 

Mauny,” fays the king, “ are thefe the principal 
inhabitants of Calais ?” “ I'hey are,’* fays Miiuny ; 

they arc not only the principal men of C^ilais ; 
they are the principal men of France, my Idl’d, if 
virtue has any {hare in the of ennobling.” 
** Were they delivered peaceably ?” fays Fdward; 
*< Was there no refiftance, no cortinwtion among 
the people ?” “ Not in the kali, my lord. They are 
fcif-delivered, felf-devotcd, and come to offer 
up their incftimable heads, as an ample etjuiva- 
knt for the ranfom of thoulands.” 

The king, who was highly iticenfed at the 
length and difficulty of the fiege, ordered them 
to be carried away to immediate execution ; nor 
could all the remonftranccs and intrcatics of his 
courtiers divert him from his cruel purpofe. But 
what neither a regard to his own intcreft and 
honour, what neither the dictates of jufticc, nor 
the feelings of hum.anity could effeiJt, was hap- 
pily accomplifhed by the more powerful influence 
of conjugal affcdtion. The queen, who was then 
big with child, being informed of the particulars 
rclpccling the fix vktims, flew into her hufband’s 
prcfcncc, threw hcifell on her knees before him, 
and, with tears in her eyes, befought him not to 
ibain his character with an indelible mark of in- 
famy, by committing iuch a horrid and barbarous 
deed. Edward could refufe nothing to a wife 
whom he fo tenderly loved, and efpecially in her 
condition j and the queen, not fatisfied with hav- 
iog faved the lives of the fix burghers, conduct- 
ed them to her tent, where fhe applauded their 
virtue, regaled them with a plentiful repaff, and 

having 
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having made them 4 prefentof money and clothes, 
font them back to their fellow citizens. R a pin’s 
Hist. Engl. Edw. 111 . 

THE love of their country, and of the public 
good, was the, predominant padion of the Spartans. 
Pedaretus having miffed the honour of being cho«> 
fen one of the three hundred -who had a certain 
rank of diftindion in the city, went home ex- 
tremely pleafed and fatisfied, faying, “ He was 
overjoyed there were three hundred men in Sparta 
more honourable than himfelf,” Plut. in Vm 
Lycuji. 

TARQUINIUS SUPERBUS afeended the 
throne of Rome, without the obfexvance of any 
of the laws which till then had been pradfifedj 
nor was the royalty conferred on him cither bv 
people or fenate, His whole reign was almoft 
one continued ad of pride, cruelty, and oppref- 
fion. Such a condud rendered the people very 
unhappy, and made them wifh for an opportunity 
of throwing off the yoke. The rape committed 
on Lucrctia, by 'Parquin’s eldeft Ton, and -the 
fight of her body expofed all over bloody in iho 
forum of Collatia, breeds an univerfal forrow, 
-nd infpires a lively defire of revenge. Brutus, 
the father of Lucrctia, Collatinus, her hufb.nd, 
and Valerius Publicola, bind thcmfelves by a 
mutual and moR folcmn oath, “ That with fire 
and fword they will purfue Tarqum, his wife, 
and all his guilty race.” The youth .firft take 
arms, and being joined by fomc of the mcjfi con* 
Hdcrable and moft cflccmed citizens, the infur- 
tCvTtion became general. Brutus, as captain of 
|he guards, (praefedus celcruin) cadered a herald, 
infl^tly to call an affcmblj, to whom he expa- 
tiated 
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liated on ihe IoHj of their liberty, and thfe cruelties 
they fulFered bj the ufurpation and opprertive go- 
vernment of Tarquin. He likewife laid before 
them the leafons of his prefent condudl, and^hc 
defigns he had in view for relbring their liberty. 
The whole aliembly applauded the fpeech, an I 
immediately decreed Tarquin, his wife, and fa- 
mily, to perpetual banifhinent. A new form d 
government was now propofd, and after fume 
difliculties, it was unanimoufly agreed, to create, 
in the room of king‘--, two confuls, whofc autho- 
rity fhould be annual, 'fhe right of elcdtioti 
was left to the people, but they were to be chofen 
out of the patricians. Brutus and Collatiniis 
were accordingly chofen confuls, who fwore fur 
themfcives, their children, and polfcrity, never to 
recall either Tarquin, or his Tons, or any of his 
family : that the Roman people Ihould never 
more be governed by kings, nor ever fufFerany 
meafurcs to be taken for their relbration j and 
that thofc who (hould attempt to rcilore monarchy 
fhould be devoted to the infernal gods, and im- 
mediately put to death, But before the end of 
the year a confpiracy was formed, in which many 
of the young nobility were concerned j among the 
red wcic the two fons of Brutus the coiilul. 

I'hc head of the confpiracy appointed a meet- 
ing at one of their houfes. After fupper, and 
the (civants were difniilled, they openly talked 
of their project, thinking thcml'elvcs without 
witncjles, 'I'hcy were fo infatuated by a fuperna- 
tural blindncfs, fays Dionyfius, as to write under 
thcir own hands letters to the tyrant, informing 
him of the number of the conipirators, and the 
tune appointed for dilpatching thf confuls. A 
flavc, called Vindicius, who lufpedted fomething, 
flood without the apartment, where he heard 

ihci: 



tbcir difcourfe, and through a crevice of the door, 
faw the letters which they were writing. He in- 
Ibntly ran and told the confuls what he bad fecn 
and heard. The confuls immediately going with 
adrongguard, but without noife, apprehend the 
confpirators and feize the letters. 

As fodn as it was day, Brutus afeended his 
tribunal. The prifoners were brought before 
him and tried in form. Vlndicius’s evidence 
wib heard, and the letters toTarquin were read ; 
loiter which the confpirators were allowed to 
fpcak, if they had any thing to urge in their de- 
fence. Sighs, groans, and tears were their only 
anfwer. The whole alTembly flood with down- 
cafl looks, and no man ventured- to open his 
mouth. This mournful filentc was at laft broke 
with a low murmur, Banijhment / Bani{hmtnt% 
But unmoved by any motive but the public good; 
he pronounced upon them the fentence of death. 

Never was an event more capable of creating at 
the lame time both grief and horror. Brutus, 
father and judge of two of the offenders, was ob- 
liged by his office to fee his own fons executed, 

A great number of the mofl noble youths fuffeicd 
death at the fame time, but the rell were as little 
regarded as if they had be«n perfons unknown. 

J he conful’s fons alone attracted all eyes j and 
whilft the criminals were executing, the whole 
alFcnibly fixed their attention on the father, ex- 
limining his motion, behaviour, and looks, that 
in Ipitc of his fad firmnefs, difcovcrcd the fenti- 
ments of nature, which he lacrificed to the r.e- 
ec.ffity of his office, but could not entirely flifle, 

1. ii. c, 4. 

I./ET us examine in a few words, what wc arc 
to think of Brutus’s in putting his foas 

t» 
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to death. I§ ft fteadinefs in him ? Is it infcn* 
{(blli^y ? Is Brutus*s love of his country to be 
commended ? Is his cruelty to his children to 
be detefted ? He a6ts here two parts, the confd 
and the father ; and he is equally bound to dif- 
charge the duties ’of both. As a father he' ^as 
deeply afFedted. I'his is admirably exprelTed by 
Livy in thefc words ; Eminente animo patm inttr 
publica poena mhijUriuin. The tendernefs of a 
father appeared rn his eyes, in his countenance, 
in his whole behaviour. Had not this been the 
cafe, Brutus’s adl would have been neither fteadi- 
nefs nor courage, but a favage fierccnefs. As 
conful, he confidcrs only the good of the ftate, 
He is fenfibly touched with the extreme danger 
his country had been in, and from which it was 
delivered in a very furpriling manner. 'J'he new 
governmerft was not univer!ally liked. Tarquin 
had many friends in Rome, of which the confpi- 
racy was a proof. Brutus, by fparing his fons, 
could not punifh any other of the criminals The 
fame indulgence which faved their life might re- 
call them from banilhment. Their return was of 
the utmoft hazard, with refpedt to the diflblute 
young noblemen, who had been capable of form- 
ilig a plot lending to no Icfs than the deltrudtion 
of their father and country, Brutus thought it 
ncccifary to fpread terror, and alfo to infpirc the 
Romans for ever with the higheft and mofi irre- 
concilable hatred of tyranny and opprclTion. A 
bare exile was not fufficient for thefe purpofes. 
What is he to do ? The confli^f is (harp between 
the love of a father to his children, and the love 
pf a conful to his country, 7'he laft carried if, 
but pot without difKculty. In this inlLnee 
therefore Brutus difeovers his knowled^ ot, and 
bWiericc to, the different degrees of duties, ac- 

cording 
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cording to thc; law of nature, which gjvcs the 
firft rank to the divinity, the next to our country ; 
after which comes that to ourfelves and kin- 
dred. Uv. 1. 2. c. 4, 

ROMEi under thc confuls Caefo Fabius and T. 
Virginias, had feveral wars to fuftain, lefs danger- 
ous than troublefome, againft the ;Kqui, Volfci, 
and Veientcs* To put a flop to thc incurfions of 
the laft it would have been necejTary to have efta- 
blifhed a good ^arrifon upon their frontiers, to keep 
them in awe. But thc commonwealth, exhauftcd 
of money, and menaced by abundance of other 
enemies, was not in a condition to provide for fo 
many dift'erent cares and expences. The family 
of the habii (hewed ageneroiity and love of their 
country that has been the admiration of all ages. 
They applied to the fenatc, and by thc mouth of 
thc conlul demanded as a favour that they would 
bo plcafcd to transfer the care and cxpcnccs of thc 
jaarrifon necefi'ary to oppofe thc enterprizes of thc 
Veientes to their houfe, which required an nfTidu- 
oiis rather than a numerous body, promillng to 
fupport with dignity the honour of the Roman 
name in that polt. Every body was charmed with 
fo noble and unheard-of an offer, and it was ac- 
cepted with great acknowledgment, 'J’hc news 
fpread over the whole city, and nothing was talked 
of but the Eabii. Every body praifed, every body 
admired and extolled them to the (kies, “ If there 
were two morcfuch families in Rome,” faidt^cy. 
“ the one might take upon them the war agpinlt 
the Volfci, and the other againft thc TEqui, whilff 
the commonwealth remained quiet, and the forces 
of particulars fubdued the neighbouring ftatei.” 

Early thc next day the Fabii fet out, wirVtfie 
conful at their head, robed, and with his iiifignra^ 
I Never 



Never was there fo fmall, and at the fame 
time fo jlludrious, an army feen : I fpcak uppn 
the authority of Livy. 7’hree hundred ,and fix 
foldier?, all patricians and of the fame family, of 
whom not one but might be judged worthy of 
commanding an army, march againft the Veii 
full of courage and alacrity, under a captain of 
their own name, Fabius. They were followed by 
a body of their friends and clients, animated by the 
fame fpirit and zeal, and aduated only by great 
and noble views. The whole city flocked to fee fo 
fine a fight, praifed thofe generous foldiers in the 
highelt terms, and promifed them confulfhips, 
triumphs, and the molt glorious rewards. As they 
palfcd bclbre the capitol and the other temples, 
every body implored the gods to take them into 
their protedioii, to favour their departure and 
undertaking, and to afford them a fpcedy and 
happy return. But thole prayers were not heard. 
When they arrived near the river Cremera, which 
is not far from Veil, they built a tort upon a very 
rough and fteep mountain for the fecurity of the 
troops, which they furrounded with a double fofle 
and flanked with Icvcral towers. This fettlement, 
which prevented the enemy from cultivating their 
ground, and ruined their commerce with flrangcrs, 
incommoded them extremely. 'I'he Veientes not 
finding thcmfelves flrong enough to ruin the fort 
which the Romans had crcdled, applied to the Hc- 
trurians, who ftnt them very confidcrable aid. In 
the mean time the Fabii, encouraged by the great 
fu'ccefsof theirincurfions into ifieenemy’s country, 
made farther progrefs every day. I'hcir exceflive 
boldnefs made the Heirurians conceive thoughts 
of laying ambufeades for them in fcveral places, 
Durmg the night they feized all the eminences 
that commanded the plain, and found means to 

conceal 
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conceal a good number of troops upon them. The 
next day they difperfed more cattle about the 
country that they had done before. The Fabii 
being apprized that the plains were covered with 
focks and herds, and defended by only a very 
fmall number of troops, they quitted their fort, 
leaving in it only a fuflicient number to guard 
it. The hopes of a great booty quickened their 
march. They arrived at the place in order of bat- 
tle, and were preparing to attack the advanced 
guard of the eiumy, when the latter, who had 
their orders, fled without Haying till they were 
charged. I he Fabii, believing themfelves fe- 
curc, feized the fhepherds, and were preparing to 
(hive away the cattle. The Hetrurians then quitted 
their (kulking-places, and fell upon the Romans 
troni all Tides, who were moH of them diTperfed 
in purCuit of their prey. All they could do was to 
rally immediately j and that they could not efFeift 
witliout great difficulty. They foon faw them* 

1 Ives lurrounded on all fides, and fought like lions, 
f'l'ing their lives very dear. But finding that, 
they could not fuflain this kind of combat long, 
tneydfcw up in a wedge, and advancing with the 
utmoft fury and impetuofity, opened themfelves 
3 paflage through the enemy, that led to the fide 
the mountain. When they came thither, they 
'‘‘‘ted, and fought vviih frefh courage, the enemy 
h‘‘’-ing them no lime to rcipire. As they were 
the higher ground, they defended themfelves 
Jl'tli adv.mtagc, notwithflandmg their fmall num- 
h-r ; and beating down the enemy, who fpared 
pains in the attack, they made a great flaugh- 
ot them." But the Vcientes having gained the 
of the mountain, by taking a compafs, fell fud- 
'•^tfly upon them, and galled them exceedir^ly 
above with a continual ihower of darts. The 

Fabii 
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Fabil defended themfckcs to their laft breath, 
and were all killed to a man. 

The Roman people were highly affedlcd with 
the lofs of this illullfious band of patriots. The 
day of tWbir defeat was ranked amongft their un- 
fortunate days, called nefajii^ on which the tri- 
bunals were (hut up, and no public aHbir couU 
be negotiated, or at leaft concluded. The me- 
mory of thefc public fpirited patricians, who had 
fo generoufty facrificed their lives and fortunes for 
the fervice of the (late, could not be too much 
honoured. A like zeal and devotion for one’s 
country is not perhaps to be equalled in hiltory, 
unlefs it be in the following inftance. Dion. 1 . viii, 
p. 570. Rollin Rom. Hist. vol. i. p. 366. 

IN the war between the Romans and the La- 
tins, (A. R. 415.) T. Manlius Torquatus * and 
F. Deciu% being confuls, had of courfe the com- 
mand onhe Roman forces. As an engagement 
was foon expeded, it was judged neceflary to 
call a council of war, confiiting of the two con- 
fuls, all the lieutenant-generals, and legionary 
tribunes : among other things it was unanimoudy 
determined, “ that no officer or foldicr (hoiild 
dare to fight the enemy without exprefs orders, 
or out of his rank, upon pain of death. It hap- 
pened, foon after thefc orders were proclaimed 
through the camp, that young Manlius, fon of 
the conful, who was feni out at the head of a de- 
tachment of horfe, to watch the enemy’s motions, 
was met by an advanced fquadron commanded by 

• Thii was the fsine Manliui who faved his father. See th; 
head Filial a\rrKCTioN. The furnaaitTorquatui isderiv<^ 
from th: Laim word Tor^not a chain or |ori|et, which was 
otnament worn by the Gauls. Sec the reaien of bis having 

Baoftuiuki ihe hcadCoviAOi* 

Geminiu; 
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pemiilius Metius, who knowing youp^ Manlius, 
challenged him to a (ingle combat, To this de- 
iiancc fuch an haughty infult was added, as fired 
the young Roman in fuch a manner, that, forr 
getting the late order's of his father, he accepted 
the challenge. The two champions, having oc- 
dcicJ their foldicrs to retire at fome diftance, rpde 
full fpeed at each other ; but Manlius’s lance, 
falling on his adverfary’s helmet, did no execution. 
Then the two combatants wheeling about turned 
to the charge, when Manlius wounded Metius’s 
horfe on the head with his lance. The violence 
of the blow threw Metius to the ground i heen- 
(!ca\ourCvl to raife himfclf with his buclclcr j but 
M.inlius gave him fo violent a thruft in the throat, 
that he drove the point of his lance out at his fide, 
and having (tripped him of his fine armour, re- 
turned to the camp full of for his victory, 
lie palled triumphantly through the army, arid 
going llraight to his father’s tent, accofted him 
thus: “ Father, I have followal your example, 
1 was challenged like you by an infuhing enemy, 
and here I lay his fpoils at your feet,” The 
cqnful at thefe words, turning his back upon his 
fun, ordered the tioops to be allomblcd, and in 
thcir prefence made him this reply, “ Sinre you, 
Titus Manlius, have been fo rafii as to fight the 
enemy without my orders, you mult expiate y(>ur 
I r me youifelf. You have indeed coiiqucKd, and 
tl^cretore deferve to be rewarded, but your dil- 
ubidiencc mult be punifhed with the iitmolt fc- 
''■■rity. How could you defpife the authority of 
a lather and a conlul ? How could )Ou break 
tn ough that difciplinc, to the (tiict obfervance of 
^'inch Rome has hitherto ow'cd her prefervation ? 
Hard is the necclTity you reduce me to when you 
la'^cc me cither to forget that I am a father, or 
VoL. 11. H that 
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that I am a judge : but neither your grief nof 
mine Ihall prevail over the fidelity I owe my 
country. We ihall be a melancholy example to 
pofterity, but a wholcfome precedent to the Ro* 
man youth. In you I lofe a fon, endeared to me 
by the tender affcaion of a father, and by your 
late vidory. But, alas ! fince I muft either 
cftablifli the confular authority by a rigorous acl 
of juftice, or weaken it by your impunity, die 

bravely as you have conquered. If you have 
but one drop of Manlian blood ifi your veins, 
you will not refufe to repair the breach you have 
made in the military difcipline, bv undergoing 
the punilhment due to your offence.*' I'his laid, 
he firll crowned his fon as vidor, and then ordered 
the lidlors to tic him to a fiake. 

All prefent wcie llunnecl at the fcntcnce, as if 
it had been pronounced againit thcmfclvcs, and 
when the lidur lifted up his ax to llrilce off the 
young conqueror’s head, a deep groan was heard 
through the whole army. However, they offer'd 
no violence to the confulor the liilor ; but feeing 
the young man ’5 head Ihuckoft', they covered the 
deau body with the fpoils of the conquered ene- 
my, and exprclfcd their afHiftion by the moll 
pompous oblequics they could ptrforrn for him 
in the field. 

It is very furprifing to fee two charaders fo en- 
tirely oppolite in the fame man, a generous ten- 
dernefs to a father from whom he had received no- 
thing but ill ticatment, and the utmoll fever i:y, 
not to fay cruelty, to a fon whofe only crime was 
to have forgotten his father’s orders when his own 
honour and courage were called in queftion. The 
bold and hazardous adion of Manlius to favc his 
father evidently Ihcws that he was not of a bad 

heart, 
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kart, or void of the fcntiments which natur* 
and humanity infpire ; another caufe muft there- 
fore be found for his treatment of his fon : and 
this is neither obfeure nor doubtful. Ipft mura 
patrh^ue amort pratulit jus majejiatis atque imperii. 
Zeal for his country prevailed over the feelings of 
nature and parental tendernefs : and Livy does not 
fail to make him declare it in the harangue which 
he puts into his mouth ; but Horace fays, cum 
vfrttum ad verum fenfus mor^que repugnant. 
Whatever greatnefs of foul may be pretended in 
the principles on which Brutus, Manlius, and 
fcveral other famous Romans aded, when we 
examine them ferioully, we cannot but be con* 
fcioits of a voice within us that condemns them, 
bccaufc repugnant to nature and humanity* 
Hor. Sat. 

DECIUS, the colleague of Manlius, difplaycd 
at this time a patriotic fpirit not at all inferior to 
that we have juft now related : for after the two 
armies had been engaged for fometime with equal 
forces, valour, and fuccefs, the left wing com- 
manded by Dccius gave way, and was thrown 
into confufion. The enemy improved the advan- 
tage, and vi6lory to all appearance decided in fa- 
\our of the Latins. In this diforder the conful 
called out to the pontiff Valcjius. “ Wc have 
occafion here foi* the affiftance of the gods, Lend 
me the aid of your office, and rc[)cat the words 1 
am to pronounce in devoting myfelf for the 
army.” The pontiff ordered him to put on the 
lohc called pratexta ; and with his head covered 
with a veil, one hand railed under his robe as high 
as his chin, and a javelin under his feet, he matie 
him pronounce the following words ; JanU?, 
Jupiter, father Mars, QuiVinus, Bellona, Du 
H 2 Lares, 
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Lares, and you gods who have a particular power 
over us, and our enemies, Dii Manes \ I beg, I 
humbly implore, I a^k the favour, and I rely 
upon obtaining it, that you will bellow courage 
andviebry upon the Roman people, the Qui- 
rites *, anti at the fame time that you will fpread 
terror, conllernation, and (laughter, amonglt the" 
enemies of the Roman people, the Latins. And 
conformably to thefe words! havejuft pronounced, 
I devote inyfelf for the commonwealth of the Ro- 
man people, for the army, legions, and auxiliary 
troops ot the Roman people ; and I devote with 
myCelf the legion and auxiliary troops of the ene- 
my to the Dii Manes and the goddefs of the earth.” 
After having pionounccd thele prayers and impre- 
cations, he ordered his lidors to rctiie to Manlius, 
and inform him without lofs of time, that he had 
devoted himfelt for the army. Then v/rapping 
his robe about him after the Gabian mannner (in^ 
dnt'lu iifi^lu iuihino) he threw himfelfimpctuoully 
into the midlt of the enemy, 'Lci ror and conllcr- 
nation feemed to lead the way bcforc'him. VVherc- 
cver he turned, the enemy, as if ihunderflruck, 
were leized with honor and dicad. But when he 
fell under a fnower of daits, the coiifulion and 
dilbrdcr of the Latins redoubled. I'hc Romans, 
at that inllant, filled with the confidence of hav- 
ing engaged the gods < n their fide, renewed the 
fight with amazing intrepidity and vigour. 'I'lic 
fortune of the day was no longer doubtful, the 
Remans carried every thing before them, made 


* The Romans were fo tilled after their union wiiii the Sa- 
biru, whole dau^htets the tuin.ir had I'eized and carried awj\ to 
I'rdcr to j-'ey'ile iJicir illy. It was a name common to beth 
Homans ;nd babint*, derived from Cure*, the cajiul of the 
laUtr, 
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aji horrible ilaughter of the enemy, took their 
camp, and obtained a complete vidory. 

'rhe courage of devoting themfclves for the pre- 
fer; alien of their country became a kind of do- 
nulhc and hereditary virtue in the familyof the 
Jvccii. The father gives us an example of it here 
111 the war with the Latins. His Ion did the 
fame in that with the Hetrurians ; and his grand- 
foii, according to Cicero*, renewed the glory of 
hii family in the war with Pyrrhus. 

Put what aie we to think of this aiflion of 
Du'iu^ ? 'I'hc Romans, highly fupcrllitious, at- 
tributed the fuccefs with which thefe devotings 
always attended, to a miraculous protedion 
of the gods. Hut Cotta in Cicero, who was not 
lo credulous, finds nothing more than natural in 
It v/as, lays he, i Rratagcm of thefe great 
m n, who loved their country enougivto faciilice 
th.-.r lives for it. 'I’hcy were pcrfuaded, that the 
ioldicrs, feeing their general throw himfclf into 
the midlt of the enemy, where the battle was 
hettcfl", would not fail to follow him, and, brav- 
ing death by his example, carry terror and con- 
dernation every where. In this confided the 
miracle f-. Hut what a convincing proof 
b ’ ■ e wc here of the force and energy of example ; 
•'“'d how plainly does it point out the necellity 
nnd ndvaiuagc of courage and intrepid t/ in a 
• •neial. Does he love his counirv ? will he ven- 
t irc his life to defend and lave it f his army will 
the fame. There will be but few exceptions 

* No hiilori.in mentions the Lft as du\oiin5 himfclf, except ai 
^ ‘-Oun nut cairicd into execufon. Rollin. 

1 Cunlilum illud imperaturum fujt, qj..J Gr'-cd 
‘F. cil-int, fed corum im^eraicrum qui patilx conSil>r at, Mt.* 

>5 Farccront. Rebaniur cnim tore, ut ctc'cUui impcri^orcm, 

1^0 incira'o fc in hoftes immiitemcm, pcrfcqucrctur, id quod 
De Nat.Dior. 3. i>. 

11 X 
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to this rule. To juftify this aflertion, I will 
conclude this article with an inftance or two from 
Mr. Bofwcll’s Account of Corfica, a book that 
inuft infpire every reader of tafte with delight and 
admiration. 

A Corfica n gentleman, who had been taken 
prifoncr by the Genoefe, was thrown into a dark 
dungeon, where he was chained to the ground. 
While he was in this difmal fituation, the Gc- 
jioefe fent a mefFage to him, that if he would ac- 
cept of a commifTion in their fcrvice, he might 
have it. “ No,’' faid he. “ Were 1 to accept of 
your offer, it would be with a determined purpofc 
to take the firft opportunity of returning to the 
fervice of my country. But 1 will not accept it. 
I'or I would not have my countrymen even 
fiifped that I could be one moment unfaithful,” 
And he remained in his dungeon. 

^ 1 defy, fays Paoli, (that living image of anciect 
virtue,) Rome, Sparta, or Thebes, to fhew me 
thirty years of fuch patriotifm as Corfica can 
boaff. Though the affection between relations 
is exceedingly ftrong in the Corficans, they will 
give up their neareff relations for the good of their 
country, and facrifice fuch as have deferted to the 
(jenoefe. 

A criminal, faid he, was condemned to die, 
His nephew came to me with a lady of diltinc- 
tion, that fhc might folicit his pardon. The 
nephew's anxiety made him think that the lady 
did not fpeak with fufficient force and earneftneh. 
He therefore advanced, and addrefl’ed himfelf to 
me : “ Sir, is it proper for me to fpeak ?" a? if 
be felt that it was unlawful to make fuch an ap 
plication. 1 bid him go on ; “ Sir,” faid he, with 
the deepeft concern, “ may I beg the life of mv 
uncle ? If it is granted, his relations will makv 
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I gift to the’ ftatc of a thoufand zechins. We 
will furnifh fifty foldiers in pay during the fiegeof 
i-uriani. We will agree that my uncle ihall be 
banifhed, and will engage, that he fhall never 
return to the ifland.’' I knew the nephew to be 
£ man of worth, and I anfwered him : You 
are acquainted with the circumftances of this cafe. 
Such is my confidence in you, that if you will 
i‘w, that giving your uncle a pardon would be 
)ult, ufeful, or honourable for Corfica, I promife 
)ou it I'h.dl be granted.” He turned about, burlt 
ihto tears, and left me, faying, “ Non vorrei 
Nu.acre Tonore della patria per mille zcchitii,” I 
woaI*i ir.i have the honour of my country fold for 
a thoufand zechins: and his uncle fiiffered. 

Tor niu»-c examples equally as great and noble, 

I beg leave to refer the reader to the book before- 
mentioned. 

FROM the year 1606, when Sir Edward 
Cooke was made chief-juftice of the common- 
pleas, he began to fhew himfelf no friend to a 
boundlefs prerogative, objcding in the points of 
proclamations, prohibitions, and other fuch mat- 
ters. His noble and dignified behaviour on king 
James’s calling him to account for his afl’erting 
the rights of the courts of common law, and 
arguing the poi^ of commendams, will ever 
be admired by tne real friends of our excellent 
coidlitution. When he began to find, in the 
experience of the unjuR ufage he had received, 
the venom which lay in prerogative j when fie 
began to confidcr the claim of the Stuart family, 
and the confequences of fueh claims, if al- 
lowed and eftabliilied in the coiifiitiition, would 
render the line of the law of no efi'ed ; that the 
very forms of it would be fubverted to die ends 
H 4 and 
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and purpofes of regal tyranny, he from this 
time exerted in the houfe of commons an uncon- 
querable zeal for corroding abufts, for ellablifh- 
ing the authority of the lav/, and confining the 
pierogative to its proper bounds. From tluTe 
moft laudable attempts he was not to be diverted 
either by the thieats or cajolements of a couit; 
for at the period when he was much irulled and 
employed, after being retuken into favour, he 
was fo fill from aclir/^ the part which on thefe 
confitleiation^ was o.pcdled of him, that, in t!ie 
parliament which met in the )tar 1621, l.e 
towered beyond all precedin':!: patriots in t! a 
abilities he fliewed in guidug tlie councils or 
that affen.bly, and in the firength and propnefv 
of the arguments he urged for the authority and 
privileges of parliament ; turning by this conduct 
the fmiles of the court, into a commitment to the 
Tower, and a rifling of his papers. He, to h s 
cveilalling honour, w’as in the fuccecding reign, 
the man who propofed and framed the petition 
right. The cares of the gieateit part of his lile 
weie not only for the age he lived in, but that 
{oftcrify might feel the advantages of his almolt 
unequalled labours. He was the fiift who re- 
duced the knowledge of the Knglifh laws into a 
fyftem. His voluminous wntings on this fubjcvlt 
have given light to .d! fuccecding lawyers ; and 
the improvements which have been made in this 
fcicnce owe thcii f'urcc to this great oiiginal : 
The fcrvicc he r ndcied his country in this rc- 
fped are imnluable. Hut whilll he laboured to 
his very lafl moments to render the law intel- 
ligible, an I confcqucntly feiviceable to his fel- 
low-cil'zcns, he was opprclled in the mod illegal 
manner by the government. Secretary Winde- 
bank, by viuuc of an order of the council for 

feizing 



fcizlng feditious papers, entered his houfe at the 
time when he was dying, took away his Com- 
mentary upon Lyttelton, his Hiftory of that 
judge’s life, his Commentary upon rno^mi charta^ 
his Pleas of the crown, and jurifdidion of courts, 
with fifty-one other AISS. together with his will 
rud tclhment. This loll was never returned, to 
the great diftradfion of his family affairs, and lofs 
to his numerous pofferity. Macaulay’s Hist. 
Lvg. vol. II. p. 195— iQj. 

^ JOHN HAMPDEN, cfq; was defeendod 
from one of the moff ancient families in Buck- 
inghamfhirc ; and the death of his parents dc- 
\olving on him early the poffeflion of a large and 
opulent fortune, this circumlfance concurring with 
the vivacity of youth, excited him to indulge in 
thole amufcmciits which confine excellencies of 
genius to the narrow compafs of private gratifi- 
cation. At the age of fifteen, he left the 
iinivcrfity, and, finifhing his education at the 
■ iins of court, made a confidcrablc progrefs in the 
common law. After he had paffed his thirtieth ‘ 
}car, he was chofen to reprefent his country in 
pirinment ; an incident which roufed to exertion 
thwlc principles of virtue and nffedfion to the 
public which lay latent in his chaiadcr. He was 
confulted by the leading members of parliament 
lu all the important points of oppofition, and 
ju.ncd heartily in the profecutioii of the duke of 
Buckingham and other bufincflcs carried againft 
the court. As it was Hampden’s peculiar talent 
tc adt powerfully when he feemed mod difcngagcd, 
as he never put himfdf forward but when 
forwardnefs was neccfl'ary; fo, in this parliament 
he was not thought an opponent formidable enough 
to be pricked down for fhcriff’to prevent his elcc- 
H 5 tion 
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tion in the enfuing one, and efcaped a commit- 
mcnt to the Tower in 1628, for what was termed 
a riotous proceeding in parliament ; but his ho- 
nour not permitting him to comply with the ille- 
gal exadion of a loan, he was among thofe who 
lufFered imprifonment on this bufinefs. The trial 
of the {hip-money in the year 1636, unfolded to 
public view thofe patriotic virtues which modefly, 
diffidence, or art, had hitherto in fome meafurc 
obfeured : and as the infamous judgment given 
by the judges on this caufe roufed the nation to a 
more ferious attention to the condud and views of 
the court, thofe men of genius and abilities, who 
laid the grounds for the fucceeding revolution 
began to concert meafurcs how to improve, to 
an cffedtual height, the growing difconieiiu 
Whilft the frantic tyranny of Laud, with his 
attempt to impofe his fuperilitious ceremonies on 
the Scots, gave fuch advantage to the dcfignsof 
the party,' that matters came to a ripenefs in lefs 
than four years after this period j a (pace of time 
which had been fo fedulouAy employed by the ac- 
tive patriots, who had continual meetings to con- 
fttlton the bufinefs of oppofition, that Mr. Hamp- 
den, it is laid, had made feveral expeditions into 
Scotland before the commotions in that kingdom 
broke out. 

T'rom the time when he engaged in the impor- 
.^tant feheme of abridging the power of the court, 
and reforming the government of the country, he 
totally dil'carded the levities of his youth, and be- 
came remarkable for hib fobricty and Aridnefs of 
hU manners ; which, ftill reiaiuing his natural 
vivacity of temper, he embellifhed with an affable, 
cheerful, and polilhed behaviour in the parliament 
of 1640, an event which bad been long and impa- 
tiently expected by the people, and to which the 
1 indefatigable 
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indefatigable indaftry, activity, and abilities of, 
Hampden bad in a good mcafure conduced. Ho; 
ms one of the chief diredbrs^ of the anti^court. 
party, and efpeoially trufted in the bufinefs of 
watching the king’s conduct in Scotland, and pre^ 
venting the Scots being feduced from the intei'eftjf 
ot liberty by the cabals and cajolements of the 
court. His art of directing the underhand ing>. 
and governing the inclinations of men, being 
luch in all the tranfaitions between the two na- 
tion., he was appointed by the parliament one of 
thecommiiTioncrs to treat with that people. Whea 
the quarrel between the king and the parliamenli 
caui'j to holtilitics, he accepted the command of 
a lejiMient of foot under tiie earl of Jiflex, and* 
w.is one of the liilt who opened the war, by ai^ 
action at a place called ilrill, in Buckinghammire. 
Ai, the fagacity and intrepidity of his condud iit 
the charadcr of a fenator, had rendered him fo' 
much the objed of the ki;ig’s indignation .as to be 
one of the hx members m.irked for particular ven- 
geance, fo his adivity and bravery in the field, 
and his wife and Ipiiited eounfclson thcoperations 
ol the war, rendered him fo formidable a rival of 
Kll'Jx, that it was thought, had he lived, ^hifi 
put), who were at this tunc highly incenfed at 
t'lcir general’s condud, would have taken bjs 
command bom him, and given it to Hampden. 

f.’ljrcndon has pretended to draw theexad pof-. 
'raicurc of this eminent perfonage ; but thougii 
marked with thofe pmtial lines which dillingut^. 
toe hand of the hifiorian, it is the tellirnony of an 
enemy to virtues, poiiel^-d only by the foremait 
f^nk of men. With all the talents and virtues 
'vhich render private liic ufeful, amiable, god 
rffpeciible, were united in Hampden in the 
highclf degree, thofe excellencies which guide 
H 6 tbt* 
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the jarring opinions of popular counfds to defer- 
mine points ; and, whilft he penetrated into the 
moft I’ecret clefigns of other men, he never dif- 
covered more of his own inclinations than was 
neceflary to the purpofc in hand^ In debate be 
was fo much a mailer, that, joining the art of 
Socrates with the graces of Cicero, he fixed his 
own opinion, under the modeft guife of dcfirin^ 
to improve by that of others ; and, contrary to 
the nature ofdifputes, left a pleailng imprcjjion, 
which prejudiced his untagonifl in his favour, even 
when he had not convinced or altered his judg- 
ment. His carriage was fo generally uniform, 
and unartcdedly affable, liis convcrlation fo 
enlivened by his vivacity, fo feafoned by his 
knowledge und undcrfhinding, and fo well ap- 
plied to the genius, humour, and prejudices of 
thole he conveifed with, that his talents to gain 
popularity were abfolutc. With qualities of this 
high nature, he polMcd in council penetiation 
and difeernment, with a fagacity on which no 
one could impofe, an indullry and vigilance which 
were indtfuig.ible, with the entire mafleiy of his 
pailions and alicdions, an advantage which gave 
him an entire fuporiorily over Icfs regulated 
minds. VVhiKI there were any hopes that the 
adminidration of the country could be corroded 
without the entire overthrow of the conllitution, 
Hampden chofe, before other preferment, the 
fupcnntcndency of the prince’s mind, aiming to 
corred the I'ouice fiom whence the happinefs or 
misfortunes of the empire, if the government con - 
tinued monarchical, mutt flow : But the averfion 
which the king dilcovercd to thofe regulations, 
W'hich were neccirary to fecure the freedom of 
the conlhtutioit from any future attempt of the 
crown i with the Ichemes he had entered on to 

punifh 
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ptjnlili the authors of reformation, anA refcinA 
his conceflions, determined the condudl of Hamp- ' 
(]cn. Convinced that Charles’s alFedions and 
ijnderfbnding were too corrupt to be truflcd with 
pjvvcr in any degree, he fought the abolition of 
monarchy as the only cure to national grievances, 
w irmly oppofing all overtures for treaties as dan- 
.orous fnarcs, or any other expedient than con- 
(|Ucll tor accommodation. 

it was him the party relied on to animate the 
cold counfcls of their general ; it was his example 
and influence they truiled to keep him honeft to 
the intcrell: of the public, and to prefcivc the 
..flections of the army. Had he been at fuft 
.ippuintcd to the fupreme military command, the 
ci\!l war, under all the horrors of which the 
country langiiiihcd more than three years, would 
l ave been but of a fliort continuance.— He was 
(hot in the fhouldcr by a brace of bullets, on 
Chalgrove-field, anno 1642, and after hngciing 
(i\ days, expired in exquiiitc pain, ^ 
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SENTIMENTS. 

T here are many accomplilhments, which 

though they arc comparatively trivial, and 
in-iy be acquired by fmall abilities, are yet of 
[.loai importance in our common intercourfe with 
“iu). Of this kind is that general courtefy which 
•a called politcnci's. 1 have heard iidefined, “ aji 
3 artiflcial 
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artificial good-nature:** but may we not more 
‘ truly fay, that good-nature is a natural politencfs ? 
Art will make but an imperfed work, if the af- 
fiftance of nature is wanting. 

Politencfs is that continual attention which hu- 
manity infpires in us, both to pleafe others, and 
to avoid giving them offence. The furly plain- 
dealer exclaims loudly againft this virtue, and 
prefers his own fhocking bluntuefs and Gothic 
freedom. The courtier and fawning flatterer, on 
the contrary, fubftitutc in its place infipid com- 
pliments, cringings, and a jargon of unmeaning 
fentenccs. The one blames politenefs, becaule 
he takes it for a vice; and the other is the 
occafion of this, becaufc that which he pradtifes 
is really fo. 

Politencfs may be divided into three branches; 
civility, complaifance, and refpei.^t. 

Civility IS a ceremonial agreed upon and efta- 
blifhed among mankind, with a view to give each 
other external teftimonics of fricndfhip, efteem, 
and regard. This ccreinonial varies with the dif- 
ferent culloms of nations; but all have one of 
fomc kind or other. And it may reafonably be 
prefumed from this univerfal pradtice, that it has 
Its foundation in nature: whence i conclude, 
that civility is a duty prcfcribed by the law of rea- 
fon. 

The manner of addrcfling ourfelvcs to perfoiis 
in various ftations, of faluting them, and of cx- 
prefliDg our refpect ; the terms we ma ufe of m 
ipcaking to them, the titles which are lO he given 
them, are all, originally, mere arbitrary formali- 
ties which cuflom only has ellablifhed. Thefe 
two things then are certain ; the one, that right 
icalbn and good fciife require us to pradfife fomc 
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kintl of civility j the other, that neither good feiife 
iior right reafon determine in what particular ada 
it ought to confift. Every nation has chofen tbofe 
which are moft conformable to the ideas and tailc 
of the people : and therefore as all are originally 
indifferent, our choice muft be determined by the, 
various cuftoms of the countries we inhabit. The 
Frenchman, the Turk, and the Perfian, ought all 
to be civil : but there is one kind of civility for the 
Frenchman, another for the Turk, and another 
lor the Pcriian. 

Complaifance i« an honeft condefcenfion, by 
which we bend our wills to render them con- 
fuimable to thole of others, i fay, Imeji conde- 
keiifion : for bafely to give way to the will of 
.iiioihcr in criminal inftanccs, is to be an accom- 
piicc in his vices rather than complaifant. 

riie complaifance of which I here /‘peak con- 
r.it> then, only in not contradidting the tafte and 
Iciuimcnts of any perfon when we can forbear with' 
innocence, in complying with the inclinations of 
ethers, and even anticipating them as far as we 
2fo able. 'Fhis is not, perhaps, the molf excellent 
C't ail the virtues ; but it is, at iea/t, extremely 
ui Ju), and very agreeable in /ocicty. 

We may give pleafurc to mankind by a cour- 
teous behaviour, by a gaiety ol temper, or by 
nij;(-nious Tallies of wit and humour ? but not any 
ot ihefe ways of plealing is of fuch univerla! ule 
compKiilance. You can be couiteous only to 
<-qua]s and inferiors : there are a tiioufand occa- 
funs in which your gaiety would be ill-placed; 
fointb and repartees do not always prcTcnt thtni- 
lo readily to the mind as you could wifli; 
nor are the . always rtliihed ; but it you arc of a 
good-natured and yielding temper, if you ukc 
plealure in contributing to the plcalure of others. 
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I can anfvver for the friendfhip of thofe about 
you; for this is a pcrfcdlion that will be valued 
at all times, in all places, and on all occafioiis. 

By refped, I mean that regard and deference 
which is founded on the circumflanccs, genius, 
and quality of perfons. VVe ought not, for ex- 
ample, to fatirife lawyers in the prefence cf a 
gentleman of the law ; nor ought we to rad 
againfl fimony before a pluralilt; or bribery in 
the company of a member of parliament, cfpeci- 
ally if their probity is fufficitnt to protn^t them 
from rcpioach : and even fuppofe they deferve it, 
it is not always fuffic lent that a charge be well 
founded, tojuftifyhim that makes it ; lince itmav 
be done at an improper time, and with a malicious 
bitternefs. 

.You are in the prefence of a great man, and 
every one is afliduous in fhewing him marks ot 
rcfpedl j conform yourfclf to the rules of cullom; 
honour him like the reft. But you will revere 
him only in proportion to his virtues, his abili- 
ties, and peifonal merit ; for all the pomp and 

I uftre which furround him, you confiJer onl) as 
moke and wind. 1 grant that they are fo : but 
what arc the honours I dcfiie you to beflow on 
him but wind and fmokc ? I defirc you not to 
praife him if he is only worthy of contempt ; or 
to flatter his tafte if he has none ; to applaud his 
wit, if he is a fool j to extol his knowledge if he 
is ignorant. You will rim no hazard of forfeit- 
ing yt'ur finccrity, by beftowing upon him only 
a mute kind of homage. I'his is abfolutely ne- 
ceflary 1 for that fuboidination which is fo requi- 
fuc for the government of the (late, would fooii 
be deffroyed,' if people, efpccially in public, 
“ were to honour the great only in proportion to 
their real merit,” 

The 
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The con ver ration of moft men is difagrceablc, 
r,t>: fo much for want of wit and learnino:, as of 
:rod-breedij}g and difcretion. 

If you refolvc to pleafc, never fpcak fo gratify 
an\ particular vanity or pa/fion of your own, but 
diwMjswitli a ddign either to divert or inform 
tiic company. A man who only aims at one of 
ihof. IS always cafy m his difeourfe. He is never 
out of humour at being interrupted, bccaiifc ho 
f'tnlulas that thofe who hear him are the beft 
-I' pcs vvhether what he was faying could either 
1 . Hit or infoim them. 

lie that IS peremptory in his own ftory may 
r cH with another as peremptory in the contradic- 
t ol It, and then the two Sir Pofitives may 
- e a fKirmifb. 

It is an unpardonable incivility to Interrupt a 
p"r[nn in telling a (lory j it is much better to let 
him fail in fome circumftance of the hiffory, than’ 
b rectify him, if he alks not our advice, or to ? 
fguify wc knew long befoie the news he would 
2C(]aa;nt us with. 'J'o what puipole is it to (cfufe 
^ ni.iii the pleafure of believing he informed us *of 
1 ^‘'-t'- mg we were ignorant of before? No inju- 
makes (o deep an impreflion in one’s memory, 

' th.it which IS done by a cutting malicious jelf; 

^ rkt !t be ever fo good, yet it is always extreme- 
' ^^<id when it occafions enmity. Raillery thcre- 
'•t IS no longer agreeable than while the whole 
mpany is pleafed with it; and Ihould never be 
mit with regard to failings of lo little confe- 
1 'Ciice, that the perfon concerned may be merry 
the fubjea himfdf. It is a pleafant but decent 
f^iiAturcof praifeand reproach. 

1 hey who have a true relifii for converfation 
I’ 7 ihcnifchcs in a communication of each 

others 
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others excellencies^ and not in a triumph over 
their imperfections. 

The wit of converfation confifts more in find- 
ing it in others than fhewing a great deal yourfdf. 
He who goes out of your company, pleafed wnh 
his own facetioul'nefs and ingenuity, will the Toon- 
er come into it again. Molt men had rather plcais 
than admire you, and feck lefs to be inftruCted and 
diverted, than approved and applauded : and it is 
certainly the molt delicate fort of pleafure to plcafc 
another. 

We fhould talk very little of ourfclves or any 
particular fcience for which we are remarkably 
famous. 

A man may equally aftVont the company he is 

by engrofiing ail the talk, or obferving a con* 
irmptuous filence. 

Women are frightened at the name of argu* 
ment, and are fooner convinced by an happy turn 
^ witty expre/Eon than by demonftration. 

Whenever you commend, add your reafons for 
doing fo : it is this which diftinguifhes the appro- 
bation of a man of fenfe from the flattery of Tyco- 
phants and admiration of fools. 

Nothing is more filly than the pleafure fomc 
people take, in what they call, “Speaking their 
minds,’* A man of this make will fay a rude 
thing for the mere pleafure of faying it, when 
oppolite behaviour, full as innocent, might have 
preferved his friend, or made his fortune, 

I fhall only add, that befides what I have here 
faid, there is fomething which can never be learnt 
but in the company of the polite ; for the maxima 
of the grcatefl nialters are not of themfelves able 
to make a complete gentleman. The virtues ot 
men are catching as well as their vices, and your 
own obfervations added to ihcfc, will foon difcove> 
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what it is that commands attention in one man, 
and makes you tired and difpleafed with the dif- 
courfe and behaviour of another. 

EXAMPLES. 

B IBLIUS is a grave and itudious man ; he has 
the happinefs of being acquainted with ail the 
ancient authors, and is paflionatcly fond of them. 
He came one day to the lovely Lucinda's houfe, 
whom he found furrounded by a circle of wits and 
admirers. He entered with a monftrous felt-hat 
in his hand, bowed with a very ill grace, walked 
awkwardly up to Lucinda, trod on her toes, rum- 
pled her gown, and then Itepping haftily back, 
threw himfelf on a large couch. The company 

fmile. This puts him out of humour: they 

take no more notice, but refume the converfation 
where it was broken off. It turned on a queftion of 
gallantry, of which, upon the arrival of Biblius, 
they had fufpended the examination. Every onc'^ 
now enters into the debate, and decides according 
to his particular taife ; and, at lalt, they a(k Bib- 
lius, what he thinks of it ? “ J am not accuftom- 
cd,” fays he, bluntly, “ to employ my thoughts 
on fuch filly fluff; but, in fhort, fince 1 am forced 
to fpcak, 1 mull own to you, gentlemen, that 
none of your decifions picafe me : I lee plainly 
that you have read but little of Arihoilc, though, 

1 can tell you, he was the fined genius of antiqui- 
ty ; and to confute you, I need only borrow one 
fyllogifm from him.” “ No, no, Mr. Biblius, 
lor Lucinda's fake,” fays the young Clitandcr, 

“ excufe us from heading your fyllogifm, and 
fpt’ak plain Englifh.” 

Biblius however purfucs his point, begins a long 
argument, and fupports it with Greek and Latin 

citations 
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citation? from Homer, Euripides, Cicero, Senecs, 
and Lambinus ; quarrels with ev^ery one of the 
company ; laments their ignorance, and upbraids 
them with it. But a burft of laughter now break* 
ing forth, as in concert, from every corner of the 
room, interrupts our orator, who was already out 
of breath. On this he lofes all patience, grows 
abulive, clinches his fi^, and fhalcing his head, 
leaves the room, and runs to Ihut himfelf up m 
his college. 

I addrefs myfdf to Arnolphus : he fufTers me to 
advance, while he fits immovcabic in his chair, 

1 bow : he furveys me from head to foot, and 
then cuts fhoitthe cciemonial, by crying out at a 
difhncc, “ \Vho arc )ou ? what do you want?’' 

“ Your advice, upon an affair. Sir of 

“Let us fee,” fays Arnolphus; “come to the 
point, for I am in haflc.” On this, 1 begin : “ You 
know Euphemou, I iK'licve.” “No, how fliould I 
know him ?” “ He is a gentleman of the younger 
branch of the family of — ” “ What lignihes 
what family, and what branch he Is of; what is 
your difpute wi^h him ?” “ I have a piece ol land 
contiguous to his.” — “ Well, what of that land?” 
“ He pretends to appropriate it to himfelf.” 
“ Would he buy it, or exchange with you for it r” 
“ He will do neither.” “ In one word, then, vvli^.t 
would behave?” “ He would confifcate it to his 
own life, and pretends, upon I know not what 
foundation, tliat I am hisvallal ; and that having 
f.ii!ed in doing liim homage, my fiet devolves u> 
him.” “ Ls it my fault if \ou have neglected it ?” 
“ But it IS faifethat I am his vallal.” “ That may 
be; but do not imai^ine that you will bo believed 
on your bate word.” “ I have records to vouch 
it,” “So much the better for you. Eroding 
them.” “ 'Eherc they are.” “1 have not tiir*^ 

to 
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to look over them now.” “You may do it, S5r 
when you are at leifure.” “ Well, I wiU con- 
fider of it.” “ When may I wait on you. Sir, 
for your advice “ 1 can’t tell.” “ But, Sir, 
huphemon threatens me with a vigorous profecu- 
tion, and :that quickly.” “ Does he fo.? well, 
\oii miid both wait then.” 

Arnolphus is a man of integrity, and a judi- 
cious lawyer' but of what fervice can his probi- 
t\ and capacity be to his fellow-citizens while he 
]j thui auftcrc and inacceffible I Manners. 

IlONORIUS is a perfon equally diflin- 
ouillieJ by his birth and fortune. He has, natu- 
ral 1} ^oodfenje, and that too hath been improved 
by a u^uiur educaticn. His wit is lively, and his 
i;ii ralb without a ilain. 

Is not this an amiable charatSlci ? Yet Honorius 
I. not beloved. He has, fomc w-ay 01 other, con- 
ir.^icd a notion, that it is beneath a man of ho- 
!ioui to fall below the very height of tiuth in any 
d'.;rce, or on any occafion whatfoever, From 
til '' principle he fpeaks bluntly what he thinks, 
\Mlhoiit regarding the company who are by : and 
he juhilies this. 

You may think as you plcnfc,” fays he, “of 
my addrefs; my countenance, my attitude, and 
‘ill thole artificial rules of behaviour, which arc 
t-llcd civility, 1 am in no pain about: i leave 
tbefe important trifles to our young fenators, or 
c'lcminate courtiers. I w'ould have people judge 
of me by my ions, and not by my gait, for I 
tionot vifit fuy friends to do honour to my danc- 
lag-mader*, tAs to Tijy manner of living with 
•iimkind, I reduce it to this, to fpeak the truth, 
to he ferviccable to my fellow'-crcaturcs, and nc- 

to injure them, Thefc being my principles, 

1 kh(jw 
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I know how toconftrain and deny myfelf, if nc. 
ccffary, to do any ufeful fcrvices, 1 give my ad* 
vice when it is afkcd in affairs that come within 
my knowlcge : 1 freely employ my credit and in* 
flucncc, and fomctimes my purle* to affift my 
friends, or whoever has need of them ; but I think 
myfelf juftly difpenfed from a frivolous complai- 
fance, which can afford no folid advantage to thofe 
who demand it. 1 fcldom praife others, and would 
never have them praife me, becaufe praife is a 
kind of poifon. I contradict the man who alferts 
a falfe faCt, or advances a falfe principle ; bccaufc 
he muft he a liar, or a deceiver, who will not 
confute a lie or an error ; and this I do with a 
vehemence that adds a weight to my reputation. 
The rank of the perfon I attack encourages in- 
ftead of intimidating mc; becaufe the more con- 
fiderable the adverfary is, the more important it 
is to humble him. Damon is vain, I mortify 
his pride Laura is a coquette, I reproach her 
witll her intrigues ; Leandcr is a hypocrite, I pull 
off his malkj Hertholda is filly and affeCled, I 
rally and mimic her; Cydalifa delights in fcan- 
dal, 1 lay open and expofe her other faults, in or- 
der to cure her of this j Lyfimon affeCts to be 
thought learned, 1 examine and difconccrt him.” 

Honorius in this portrait, has not belied the 
franknt’L of his character i but is not this frank- 
nefe, for which he profeffes fuch a value, carried 
too far ? It is not furely impoifiblc to contradiCt 
with rerpeCt, and to pleafe without adulation. 
But what is the confcquencc of a continued courfc 
of this fort of behaviour ? Why he has rendered 
himfclf dreaded as a moniteTy inftcad of being cf- 
tcemed as a friend. 

Garcia, on the contrary, came into the world 
uhder the greateft difadvantages, His bhth was 

mcaPi 
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mean, and his ftrtme not to be mentioned ; yet, 
though he is hardly forty, he has acquired a hand- 
fome eftate in the country, and lives on it with 
more reputation than moft of his neighbours. 
While a fervitorat the univerfity, he, by hisafli- 
duities, recommended himfelf to a noble lord, 
and thereby procured a place of fifty pounds t 
year in a public office. His behaviour there made 
him as many friends as there were perfons be- 
longing to that board : his readinefs in doing 
favours gained him the hearts of his inferiors : his 
rcfpcct to thofe in the higheit charadlers in the 
oilice procured him their good-will ; and the com- 
placency he expreffied towards his equals, and 
thofe immediately above him, made thcmefpoufc 
his mtereft with almolf as much warmth as they 
did their own. By this management, in ten years 
time he rofe to the polltffion of an office which 
brought him in a thoufand pounds a year falary, 
and near double as much in perquilites. Affluence 
hath made no alteration in his manners. The 
hime eafinefs of difpofition attends him in that 
fortune to which it has raifed him j and he is at 
this day the delight of nil who know him, from 
an art he has of perfuadinc; them, that their plea- 
fures and their iiuetefh arc equally dear to him 
With his own. Who, if it were in his power, 
Would refufe what Hononus politics? or who 
would not wifh that pofl'eifion accompanied with 
Ciarcia’sdifpofitions ? Polite Philosopher, 

PETRARCH relates that his admirable friend 
and contemporary, Dante Aligheri, one of the moR 
exalted and original gemufes that ever appeared, 
being banifhcd his country, and having retired to 
the court of a prince which was then the fandtuary 
of the unfortunate, was held in great efteem ; but 

became 
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became daily lefs acceptacle to his patron, by the 
feverity of his manners and the freedom of his 
fpeech' There were at the fame court many plaj’crs 
and bu/Foons, gnmefters and debauchees j one ut 
whom, diftinguifhcd for his impudence, iib.ilJry, 
and obfeenity, was "greatly carefled by the rdi, 
which the prince fufpcding Dante not to be plow- 
ed with, ordered the man to be brought bdoic 
him, and having highly extolled him, turned to 
Dante and faid, “ I wonder that this perfon, who 
is by fomc deemed a fool, and by others a mad- 
man, Ihould yet be fo generally pleafing and fo 
generally beloved ; when you, who are celebrated 
for wif.lom, arc yet heard without pleafuie, and 
commended without fiiendfliip.” 

“ You would ceafe to wonder,” replied Dante, 

if you confulered that conformity of chaia£icr 
is the lource of fiiendlhip.” 'I'his farcafm, which 
had all the force of truth, and all the keennefs of 
wit, WMS intoleiablc ; and Dante was immediately 
di I graced and banilhcd, 

i)ut by tho anfwer, though the indignation 
which produced it was foun led in \iituc, Dante 
.prohahly gratifrd his own vanity, as much as he 
.inoitihed that ofotheis; it was liie petulant re- 
proaJi of refentmeni and pndc, which is aUvvv, > 
ictoitcd wiC'a rage, an) net the itiil voice ol re.i- 
ibn, that i> heaai w.ih complacency and rc\e- 
reiKC : if Dance miendcd retoimatiun, liis anfw'cr 
was not wife; if lie dia not intend icformation, 
his aiilwer was noc 40v)J. Ad\ i NTL’.tER, 

Prom the toiegomg examples we may draw this 
•infeiciuc, Fuat he who docs not practife good- 
bleeding wdl not l:n I himfclt coniideied as tha 
object o{ good«bieedmg bv others ; it w.ll there- 
fore be no improper cvui Jufion of this article tn 
give you the chaLUiCr of a complete gonilcman, 
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an appellation which ought netrer to be affixed to 
a ty man’s circumilances^ but to his behaviour in 
them, 

By a fine gentleman, is meant, one that is 
completely qualified for the good and fervice, as 
well as the ornament and delight, of fociety. As 
to his mind we muft fuppofe it graced with all 
the dignity and elevation of fpirit, that human 
nature is capable of ; to this we mufi add a clear 
Lnderftanding, a reafon unprejudiced, a fteady 
judgment, and an extenfive knowledge. As to 
his heart, it muft be firm, and intrepid, free 
from all meannefs and every inordinate dcfire, 
but full of tendernefs, compaffion, and benevo- 
lence ; as to his manners, ht muff be modeft, 
without bafhfulncfs i frank and affable, without 
impertinence j complaifant and obliging, without 
fcrvility; cheerful and good-humoured, without 
noife. In a word, a fine gentleman is properly, 
a compound of the various good qualities that 
embcllifh mankind. Mentor. 


PRIDE, 

S E N T 1 M ]• N T s. 

T here is no affc<5lion of the mind fo much 
blended in human nature, and wrought into 
our very conffitution. as pride. It appears under 
a multitude of difguifes, and breaks out in ten 
itioufand dift'erent fymptoms. Every one feels it 
m himfclf, and yet wonders to fee it in his neigh* 
hour. 

VoL. il. I 


The 



• The fame pride which makes a man haughtily 
irtfult over his inferiors, forces him to cringe fer- 
vilely before his fupcriors. It is the very nature 
of this vice, founded on riches, polls, credit, and 
ufclcfs fcicnces, without perfonal merit* or foljd 
virtue, to render a man as fupercilious to thofe 
who are below him tn fortune, as fuppleto thufe 
in higher circumllanccs. 

Nothing is more manifeft than that there is a 
certain equality to which ail men have a natural 
right, unlcfs it be their meannefs to give it up. 

Pride, like ambition, is fometimes virtuous and 
fometimes vicious, according to the chara£ler in 
which it is found, and the objedl to which it li 
directed. As a piinciplc, it is the parent of al- 
moft every virtue and every vice, every thing 
that plcafcs and difpleafes in mankind j and as 
the clFedts are fo very ditrerent, nothing is more 
eafy than to difeover, even to ourfelvcs, vvliether 
the pride that produces them is virtuous or vici- 
ous. 'rhe lirft objccl of virtuous pride is re<^i- 
tude, and the nfxt independence j the vices tint 
tear avoids as incurring punilhmcnt, pride avoids 
as degrading the dignity of man \ the iupport and 
fatisfadiion which ineanncls is content to receive 
from others, pride glories to derive from itfelf ; 
it concedes not only with the fame pleal’ure, but 
the fame dignity with which it demands and ac- 
quires ; for It IS modcll though not mean, and 
though elevated not alluming. It not only hates ^ 
but difdains fiilfehood, with all its little artifices to 
avoid dilgracc.md pafs for truth ; as its honour 
IS better touiuled than in the opinion of others 
it is fuperior both to neglcdt and adulation, as it 
neither talks nor acls with a view of arrogating 
more than is due to itfelf, or of granting more 
than is due to others, it decs not vary with vary- 
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ing company or places ; nay, it pleafes others hot 
only in what it gives but what it gains from others^ 
if you are a great man, this principle will not only 
give you true content, but even procure you the 
approbation of others ; and if you are not a geeab 
man, it will either procure you that approbation^ 
or convince you that you do not want it. Such 
arc the charaderiftics of true pride: thofeoffalfc 
pndc are juft the reverfe. 

Man is a finful, an ignorant, and a miferabla 
and thefe three very reafons why he fhould 
not be proud, arc, notwithftanding, the rtafons 
why he IS fo. Were not he a finful creature, he 
would not be fubjeeb to a paflion which rifes from 
the deep depravity of his nature; were not heart 
Ignorant creature, he would fee that he hath 
nothing to be proud of; and were not the whole 
fpecies mifcrablc, he would not have thole wretch- 
ed objeds ofeomparifon before his eyes which are 
the occalions of his pafiion, and which make one 
man value himfelf more than another. 

Of all human adions pride fcldomeft obtains it» 
end ; for, aiming at honour and reputation, it 
reaps contempt and dcrifion. 

1 itlcs of honour confcricd on fiich as have no 
perfonal merit to delcrve them, arc at beft^but the 
royal ftamp let upon bale metal. 

He that boafteth of his anceftors, confelleth he 
hath no virtue ol^his own. No othei perfon hatli 
lived for our honour ; nor ought that to be reputed 
ours which was long before we had a being : for 
what advantage can it be to a blind man, that hi» 
Parents liad good eyes ? doCi he fee one whit the 
better for it ? 

Some people arc all qu-ahty ; you would think 
^hey are made up of nothing but i.tlc and genea- 
the llamp of d.gn ty dclaccs in them the 
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very charafler of humanity, and tranfports them 
to fuch a degree of haughtinefs, that they rccicoa 
it below them to cxercife either, good-nature or 
good manners. 

If we could trace our defeents, fays Seneca, we 
fhould find all /laves to come from princes, and all 
princes from /laves. We are all of us compofed 
of the fame elements, all of us equal, if we could 
but recover our evidence; but, when we can carry 
it no farther, the herald provides fome hero to 
fupply the place of an illuftrious original ; and 
there is the rife of arms and families. 

It is an infolcncc natural to the wealthy to afliv, 
as much as in them lies, the chara(iler of a man, 
to his circuinltances. Take away, faid Ladhn- 
tius, pride and boafting from rich men, and there 
will be no di/lerence between a poor and a rich 
man. 

Richnefs of drefs contributes nothing to a man 
of fenfe, but rather makes his fenfc inquired into. 
The more the body is fet oft', the mind appears the 
Icfs. 

Pride and ill-nature will be hated in fpitc of all 
the wealth and greatnefs in the world ; but civi- 
lity is always fate. 

To be proud of knowledge is to be blind in the 
li^iu ; to be proud of virtue is to poifon yourfclt 
with the antidote; to be proud of authority is to 
make your rile your downfall,c^c. 

If a proud man makes me keep my diftance, the 
comfort is, he keeps his at the lame time. 

The bell way to bumble a proud man is to take 
no notice of him, 


EXAM- 
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EXAMPLES. 

D emetrius, one or Alexander's fucce/Tors,’ 
who confidered vain pomp and fuperb mag-!, 
Ditiu'iice as true grandeur, rendered himfcif cdn- 
tc.iiptiblc to the Macedonians in the very cir- 
ciiinflaiice by which he thought to obtain their 
citcem. His head was enriched with the novelty 
of a double diadem, and his robes teemed fitter 
for a itage than a court. The ornaments of his 
fat were altogether extraordinary; and he had 
long employed artifis to nuke him a mantle, oti 
which the iyftcm of the w^rld, with all the {fan 
vifiblc in the firmament, were :o be embroidered 
ill gold. The change of his fortune prevented the 
finifhing of this work, which remained for ages 
after a monument of his pride, and the modciiy 
of his fucccfibrs, who neither wore it, nor fo muclv 
is fufTcred it to be complcated. But that which 
r' adored him ftill more odious, was his being lb 
difficult of approach. He was either fo proud and 
dildainful, as not to allow thofe who had any af- 
to tranfadwith him the liberty offpeech, or 
elfo he treated them with fo much rudenefs as 
obliged them to quit his prefcnce with difguft. He 
luftered the Athenian ambalEulors to wait two 
v.’hole years before he gave them audience ; and 
one day when he came out of his palace, and 
lecined to have more affability than was ufual for 
bim to afiume, fomc perfons were encouraged to 
p'cfont a few petitions to him. He received them 
•■•ith a gracious aT, and placed them in one of the 
of his robe; but nj he was pafTing over a 
b' (L: on the river Axius, lie threw all ihcfe pe- 
• ’’ons into the fire?m. A prince mull: certainly 
very little of nunkind, not to be luilible 
I 3 that 
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that fuch a contemptuous behaviour is fufficicnt t# 
provoke his fubjeds to revolt from his authority. 
This proved to be the cafe with regard to Deme- 
trius; tor his pride and infolence rendering his 
government in fuppoi table, he was expelled the 
throne, Plut. in DtMET. 

WHILE Alexander the Great was at Mem- 
phis, lie fotmed a ddign of vifiting the temple of 
Jupitei -Ammon, I'bis temple was fituatcd in the 
iTiidft of the iandy dci'arts of Lybia, twelve djys 
journey from Memphis. 'The motive of tlii! 
}*)nrnc“y, winch was equally rafli and d^ngcroii^, 
w.is owin'; to a riditahms vanity. Alcxaniicr 
h 'vi''g rc,'(j n Homer, and other fabulous authors 
of antiquity, that molt of their heroes were rc- 
prefented as fons of fome deity ; and, as he him- 
ielf was dcfirous of pafling for an hero, he was 
determined to have fome god for his father. Ac- 
cordingly he fixed upon Jupiter- Ammon for this 
purpol'o, and began by bribing the priefts, and 
teaching them the part they were to adl-. It would 
have been to nopurpofe, had any one endeavoured 
to divert liim fiom a dclign which was grc.it iii 
no other circumftaiice than the piidc and extra- 
vagance that gave birth to it. Puffed up with ins 
victories, he had already begun to ailumc, as Plu- 
tarch obferves, that charader of tenaciournefs and 
inflexibility, which will do nothing but command ; 
which cannot fuffer advice, and much lefs bear 
oppohiion. I'he king being come into the tem- 
ple, the lenior pr.dl declared him to be the fon ut 

i jpiter, andailciicd that the god hiinfclf bellowed 
IS name upon him, Alexander accepted it wiih 
joy, and .icknowlcdgcd Jupiter for his father, H'- 
afterwards afkcd the prieff, whether his father Ju- 
piter bad not allotted him the empire of the wh jIc 

world ! 
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rorld ? To which the priclt, who* was as much ^ 
flatterer as the Icing was vain-glorious, anrwcred, 
That he iliould be monaich of the univerfe. 

1. (I he enquired whether all his father’s murderers 
had been punifhed. The prieft replied that he 
t blphemcd ; that his father was immortal } but 
that with regard to the murderers of Philip they 
had all been extirpated ; addingi that he Ihould 
[\ invincible, and afterwards take his feat among 
the deities. Having Ciided his facrifice, he offered 
ii.agnificent prefents to the god, and did not for- 
get the priclts who had been lb faithful to his 
iiitereif. Swelled with the fplcndid title of the 
Ion ot Jupiter, and fancying himfclf raifed above 
the human fpecies, he returned tai his journey as 
lioin a triumph. From that time, in all his letters, 
his orders and decrees, he always wrote in thcllylc 
following: “ Alexander, King, fon of Jupiter- 
Ammon.” in anl'wcr to which Olympias, his 
mother, one day made a very witty remonffrance 
in few words, by defiring him not to quarrel any 
longer with Juno. Whilft Alexander prided him- 
lell in tlicfe chimxras, and talfed the great plea- 
lu'c his vanity made him conceive from this pom- 
pous title, every one derided him in fccret} and 
Ionic who had not yet put on the yoke of abject 
flattery, ventured to reproach him upon that ac- 
count ; hut they paid very dear for that liberty. 
Not fatisfied with endeavouring to pafs for the fon 
of a god, and of being perfuaded in cafe this were 
polfible, that he really was fuch } he himfclf would 
‘To pafs for a god, till at laft Providence having 
•ictcd that part of which it was plcafcd to make 
him the inlfrument, brought him to his end, anil 
thereby levelled him with the reft of mortah* 
Varro, apud A. Gell. 1, xiii, c. 4. 
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A SET of flatferers had really pcrfuadcd king 
Pyrrhus* that he refemblcd Alexander the Great 
in the features of his face. With this belief he 
fent for the pictures of Philip, Perdiccas, Alex- 
ander, Cafl’ander, and fome other princes, and 
then defired a good matron of Larilla, at whofe 
hoiife he once lodged, to tell him which of thofc 
princes he mofl Fcrembled, She begged to be cx- 
cufed anfwcring his queftion for fome time, till at 
laft he prefled her very earneflly to fatisfy his cu- 
riofity ; upon which ftie replied, that flie thought 
him very like Batrachin, who was a noted cook in 
that city. Lucian Advers. Indoct. 552. 

NO perfon at firff ever experienced Icfs than 
Timotheus the inconftancy of the fortune of war. 
He had only to undertake an enterprize to accom- 
pllfh it. Succefs perpetually attended his views 
and dcfircs. Such uncommon profperity did not 
fail to excite jcaloufy. Thofe who envied him, 
raiifcd him to he painted afleep, with Fortune by 
him, taking cities for him in nets. Timotheus 
retorted coldly, “ If I take places in my deep, 
what fhair I ao when I am awake ?’* He took the 
thing afterwards more feiiou fly, and being an. ry 
with thofc who pretended to leflen the glory of 
his .idtions, declared in public, “ that he did not 
owe his fuccefs to Fortune, but to himfclf.” That 
goddefs, fays Plutarch, oft'ended at his pride and 
arrogance, abandoned him afterw'ards entirely, 
and he was never fuccefsful from that day. Plv r. 
IN Sylla. 

WHEN Darius, king of Pcrfia, offered Alex- 
imder ten thoufand talents, and the half of Ada, 
to put an end to the war, Tell your mafler,” 
fays he to the ambafl’adors, “ that the earth can- 

nct 
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not bear two funs, nor Afia two kings.’^ , Papme- 
nia, a friend of Alexander's, hearing the gre^ 
oUtrs Darius had made, faid, “ Were I Aleppp 
der, I would accept them.” “ So would 1/ , re- 
plied Alexander, “ were I Parmenio.” 


A S LyHmder had the greateft fhare In the ccr 
lebratcJ exploits which raifed ,the glory of the 
Lacedemonians to fo high a pitch, fo had he ac- 
quired a degree of power and authority of which 
there was no example before in Sparta ; but in- 
ftc.ul of ufing his good fortune with moderation 
and good fenfe, he fuft'ered himfelf to be carried 
away by a prefumption and vanity, Itill greater 
than hjs power. He permitted the Grecian cities 
to dedicate altars to him as to a god, and to offer 
Lcrificcs, and iing hymns and canticles in ho- 
nour of him. 'Lhe Samians ordained, by a pub- 
lic decree, tliat the fcafb celebrated in honour of 
Juno, aiid which bore the name of that goddef?, 
lh;jld be called “ the heads of Lyfander,” lie 
had always a crowd of poets ab^'ut him, (who 
are often a tribe of venal flatterers), that emu- 
lated each other in fingmg his great exploits, for 
w'nich they were magnificently paid. Praife is 
undoubtedly due to noble deeds, but diminifhes 
their luflre when cither forged or exceflive. 
Pl.UT, IN LySAND. 


MENECRATtS, the phyfician, who was fo 
mad as to fancy himfelf Jupiter, wrote to Phdip, 
k.i:ig of Maeedon, as follows Menecrarcs 
Jupiter, to Philip, greeting.” The king an- 
I'.vercd ; “ Philip to Menecrates, he.diii and 
reafun.” But the king, who underflood raiUcry, 
and was very fond of it when vytl! applied, djd 
not flop heie, but hit upon a pleafant remejy 
1 5 for 
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iw bi^ vifionary correfpondent, Philip invited 
him to a grand entertainment. Menecrates had 
a fcparatc table at it, where nothing was fefvcd 
up -to -him but incenfe and ferfume^ whilft the 
other guefts fed upon the moft delicious dainties. 
The. firlt tranfports of joy with which he was 
feized, when he found his divinity acknowledged, 
made him forget that he was a man ; but hunger 
afterwards forcing him to recoiled his being (b, 
he was quite tired with the charader of Jupiter, 
and took leave of the company abruptly. Alias, 

1. 12. c, 51. 

ONE day when Alcibiades was boaftingof 
his wealth, and the great elbtes in bis poireflion, 
(which generally blow up the pride of young 
•people of quality), Socrates carried him to a 
geographical map, and alked him to find Attita. 

Tt was fo fmall it could fcarcc be difeerned upon 
that draught ; he found it however, though with 
tome difficulty. But, upon being defired to point 
out his own eftatc there : It is too fmall, fays he*, 
to be diftinguifhed in fo little a fpace. Sec then, 
replied Socrates, how much you are alFedcd about 
Jtn imperceptible point of land ! This rcafoning 
might have been urged much farther ftill. For 
what was Attica compared to all Greece, Greece 
to Europe, Europe to the whole world, and the 
world itlclf to the valf extent of the infinite orbs 
which furround it ! What an infedt, what a 
nothing, is the moll powerful prince of the earth 
in the midll of this abyfs of bodies and immenfc ^ 
fpaces, and^how little of it docs he occupy ! 

XERXES, king of Perfia, at a vaft cxpence, 
had cauied a bridge to be built upon the iea for 
the paflage of his forces from Afia.into Europe. 

The 
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The fpacc that feparates the two continents, was 
formerly called the Hellefpont, but now the Strait? 
or the Dardanelles, or of Gallipoli, and is , {even 
lUdia in length, which is near an Engliih mile; 
over this was the bridge built ; but a violent ftorra 
riling on a fudden, broke it down. Xer,>tes, be- 
ing informed of what had happened, flew into a 
tranfportof paffion, and in order to avenge him- 
fclf of fo cruel an affront, commanded two pair 
of chains to be thrown into the lea, as if he had 
It in his power to fhacklc and confine it, and 
that his men fhould give it three hundred Ifrokcs 
vMthawhip, and fpeak to it in this manner; 

“ rhou troublefome and unhappy clement, thus 
does ihy mn/icr chaftife thee for having affronted 
him without reafon. Know that Xerxes will eafily 
find means to pafs over thy waters in Ipite of all 
thy billows and rcfilbncc.” 

The extravagance of this prince did not flop 
here, for he added cruelty to his pride and folly ; 
making the undertakers of the work anfwcrablc 
for the events, which do not in the Icafl depend 
upon the power of man : he ordered all the per- 
Ions to have their heads ftruck off, that had been 
charged with the dircclion and management of 
the work. Herod, b. vii. c, 33. 

How forcibly does this conduct verify the opi- 
nion of the I'atler : “ As folly is the foundation 
of pride, the natural fupcrltructurc of it is mad- 
nefs.” 

CLARA aims at the charafter of one of our 
modern fine ladies ; Ihe has handfohe feature?) 
Without true beauty, but is really capricious, i g-^ 
norant, and infolcnl : nay, Clara is not a goSr 
•u^trefs of the vile part (he hath chofen for hcrfclf ^ 
her airs are not of the firlt kind,— You fpcajc 

1 6 Clara, ■ 
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€tar4;'fiie either anfwers you or not, juft as whit) 

' thd |>hice you happen to be in prompts her. If 
^:bdtv to her, (he is very capable of flaring you 
' in the face, and not returning you the compliment, 
or of doing even worfe, by returning it in fuch a 
tntnner, as (hall render even her civility an im- 
pertinence j and if you bow to her again, fhe will 
do the fame, nay, and fhe will then do right, for 
then you will certainly deferve it. Clara tJlks 
louder and longer than any perfoo in her com- 
pany j and the want of freedom is fupplied by im- 
prudence, of dignity by infolence, and of gracc- 
iuhicfs by confidence. She has no parts ; but 
her own forwardnefs and the mean encourage- 
ment of others, give her fomething that has Ibmc- 
timesan appearance of them; for as flic talks 
inccllantly and fearlefsly, flie I'ometimes ftumbles 
irpon combinations of thought which are not 
without propriety and connebtioh. 7'here aic 
• many proofs of the ffrange divifibility of matter; 
Clara will give you a proof of the llrangc divifi* 
bility of thought; for after flic bath talked almoft 
incellantly for three hours, I will engage that you 
(hall fay every thing that you can recoiled of her 
difcourfc in three minutes. But fee the court, the 
attention, the homage of ihofc crowds of fervilc 
wretches, all encouraging the not Icfsmcan Clara 
in her overbearing impertinence. And is it pof- 
fible not to moralize, not to be fhocked, at fo ge- 
neral a manifeftation of abjednefs, innate abjed- 
nefs of the human fpccies ? Oblcive Silia in par- 
ticular. Silia admires Clara beyond exprcflion ; 
but Silia was not born to be of her fet; and fhe 
is too low, too delirous to get into it, ever to fuc- 
cced. Nothing can be more curious than the 
commerce between Clara and Silia; while one 
cxcrcifcs'cvery rupenority, which the advantages I 
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have enumerated fo fairly beftow^ the 
cifes every inferiority the difadvantages 0(he^ gja- 
tion as neceiTarily imply : but Silia’s great prj^- 
ple is perfeverance, condefeending peifeveraooei i 
(he is quite a female philofopher ; no flight (burs 
or mortifies her, and the favour of one miuHic 
amply atones for the neglect of many days. Cbfa 
triumphs with all the defpotifm of an Eajtern mo- 
na:ch, and Silia obeys with all the fervility of an 
taltern fubjed^. It is quite curious to fee this 
pair fo different and fo like : yet, if nature or 
fdie had changed their fituations, you may with- 
out trial be affured, that Silia would have |)een 
Clara, and Clara, Silia j fo iiifcparable are^pridc 
and mcannefs. 

AS contraries illuflratc each other, let us take 
a view of the amiable Camilla. She is really what 
writers have fo often imagined j or rather, (he 
polleffes a combination of delicacies, which they 
have feldom had minuteneff of virtue and talle 
enough to conceive. To fay flic beautiful, flic 
IS accompliflicd, flic is geneious, Ihe is lender, is 
talking in general, and it is the particular! would 
dekribe. In her perfon flie is almolt tall, and al- 
moft thin f graceful, commanding, and infpiring 
a kind of tender refped : the tone of her voice is 
melodious, and ihe can neither look nor move 
without exprefling fomething to her advantage, 
Pollcffed of almofl every excellence, ftie is uii- 
confcious of any, and thus heightens them all : 
flie is modeff and diffident of her own opinion, 
yet always perfectly comprehends the fubjed ,oii 
which fhe gives it, and fees the queflion in , its 
true light ; The has neither pride, prejudice, nor 
precipitancy to mifguide her ; Ihc is true,, and 
therefore judges truly. If there are fubjedU too 

intricate^ 
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ihtrkzt$^ too complicated for the feminine /Im- 
plicity of her foul, her ignorance of diem ferves 
only to diTplay a new beauty in her characicr, 
which refults from her acknowledging, nay per^ 
haps from her poireffing that very ignorance. 'I'hc 
great charadteriitic of Camilla’s underitanding is 
tallc *, but when fhe fays mort upon a fubjedf, (he 
Hill fhews that fhc has much more to fay, and 
by this unwillingnds to triumph, fhe perfuades 
the more. With the moft refined fentimcnts, fhe 
poflcfl’cs the fofteft fenfibility, and it lives and 
i'peaks in every feature of her face. Is Camilla 
melancholy ? docs flie figh f every body is afFcd- 
cd : they enquire whether any misfortune has 
happened to Camilla ; they find that fhe lighed 
for the misfortune of another, and they are aff’ed- 
ed ftill more, Young, lovely, and high-born, 
Camilla graces every company, and heightens 
the brilliancy of courts ; wherever fhe appears, 
all others leem by a natural impullb to feel her 
fuperiority ; and yet when flie converfes, fhe has 
the art of infpiring others with an ealc which 
they never knew before : fhe joins to the moft 
fcrupulous politenefs, a certain feminine gaiety 
free from both reftraint and boldnefs ; always 
gentle yet never inferior ; always unalluming, yet 
never afhamed or awkward ; for fhame and awk- 
wardncls arc the effedts of pride, which is too 
often mifealled modeffy : nay, to the moft criti- 
cal difeernment fhc adds fomething of a blufhing 
timidity, which fervcb but to give a meaning and 
piquancy even to her looks, an admirable cfFebt 
of true fuperiority ' By this filent unalFuming 
merit, fhc overawes the turbulent and the 
proud j and ftops the torrent of that indecent, 
that overbearing noife, with which inferior na- 
turci in fuperior lUlions overwhelm the flaviih 

and 
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and the mean. Yes, all aJmire, and late, and* 
reverence Camilla. 

IF there be any thing which makes human 
nature appear ridiculous to beings of fupcrior fk-* 
culties, it muft be pride. They know lb well 
the vanity of thofe imaginary perfediens that 
fwL'll the heart of man, and of thofe little fu- 
pcriiumerary advantages, whether in birth, for- 
tune, or title, which one man enjoys above an- 
other, that it muft certainly very much aftonifh, 
il it does not very much divert them, when they 
fee a mortal pufted up, and valuing himlelf above 
h;s neighbours on any of thefe accounts, at the 
l.imc time that he is obnoxious to all the common 
calamities of the fpecics. 

To fet this thought m its true light, we will 
fancy, if you plcafe, that yonder mole-hill is in- 
habited by reafonable creatures, and that every 
pifmire, (his fhape and way of life only excepted) 
IS endowed with human palHons. How fhould 
wc fmile to hear one give us an account of the 
pedigrees, diftindions, and titles, that reign 
among them. Obferve how the whole fwarm 
divide and make way for the pifmire that pafles 
through them ! You muft undcrlland he is an 
cinmct of (jualiiy, and has better blood in his 
veins than any pifmire in the mole- hill. Don't 
\ou fee how feniible he is of it, how flow he 
marches forward, how the whole rabble of ants 
Keep their dillance ? Here you may obferve one 
placed upon a little eminence, and looking down 
(in a long row oJ labourers. He is the richcft 
infed on this fide the hillock, he has a walk of 
half a yard in length, aod a quarter of an inch in 
breadth, he keeps a hundred menial fervants, 
aud has at kait hfuen bailey-corns in his granary. 
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He is rtlw chiding and beflaving the emmet that 
ftands before him, and who, for all that we can 
difcover, is as good an emmet as himfelf. 

But here comes an infed of figure ! Don’t you 
take notice of a little white ffraw that he carries 
in his mouth ? That (haw, you muft underlfand, 
he would not part with for the longcft trad about 
the mole-hill : did you but know what he has uii- 
dergonc to purchafe it ! See how toe ants of 
all qualities and conditions fwarm about him, 
Should this ftraw drop out of his mouth, you 
would fee all this numerous circle of attendants 
follow the next that took it up, and leave the 
dilcarded infed, or run over his back to come at 
his fucceiror. 

If now you have a mind to fee all the ladies of 
the mole- hill, obferve ftrft the pilmirc that liltcns 
to the emmet on her left hand, at the fame time 
that Ihc feems to turn away her head from him. 
He tells this poor infed thatfhe is a goddefs, that 
her e)cs are brighter than the fun, that life and 
death arc at her difpofal. She believes him, and 
gives hcrfclf a thoufand little airs upon it. Mark 
the vanity of the pifmire on your i ight hand. She 
can fcarce crawl with age ; but you mult know 
ihc values herfelf upon her birth, and, if you 
mind, fpurns at every one that comes within her 
reach. The little nimble coquette that is run- 
ning along by the fide of her is a wit : She hath 
■broken many a pifmire*s heart. J^o but oblervc 
what a drove of lovers arc running after her. 

We will here liniih this imaginary fccnc ; but 
•firrt of all, to draw the parallel clofer, will fup- 
pofe, if you pleafe, that death comes down upon 
the mole- hill in the ihape of a cock-iparrow, 
who picks up without diltindion the pilmire ot 
quality and his flatterers, the pifmire of fubftance 
' • and 


1 
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?n(l day-labourers, the white ftraw officerwJ hij ! 
fycophants, with all the goddeffes, wits, and: 
beauties of the mole-hill. ' 

May we not imagine that beings of fuperior 
natures and perfections regard all the inftanccs Of? 
pride and vanity, among our own fpecies, in the 
lame kind of view, when they take a furvey of 
thofe who inhabit the earth, or, in the language 
of an ingenious French poet, of thofe pifmires 
that people this heap of dirt, which human va- 
nity has divided into climates and regions. 

THE high opinion which Charles 1. king of 
England entertained of regal dignity occafioned 
him to obferve a iiatelincfs and imperioufnefs of 
manner, which, to the rational and intelligent, 
was unamiable and ofTenfive. 

In his palaces different rooms were allotted ta 
the different ranks of the nobility and gentry i 
and orders were hung up in every apartment, 
forbidding all perfons below a certain quality to 
enter. 1'hc obfervance of thefe ridiculous diC- 
tin^fions were cxaCfed with fuch rigour, that Sir 
Henry Vane, the younger, having intruded him- 
felf into an apartment allotted to a fuperior rank, 
was fo fuddenlv, whilff in difeourfe, furprized 
with the king’s appearance, that, not having 
opportunity to retire unperceived, he hid himl'clf 
behind a large carpet, which hung before a fidc- 
board. In this iituatton he was difeovered by the 
king, who, with an unmanly infolencc, liruclc 
him with his cane. Even in Charles’s days of 
humiliation, he ftruck Colonel Whaley for the 
omiffion of feme ceremony, or fancied dijVcfpeCl : 
and when Sir Thomas Fairfax prefented him on 
his knees a petition, the king, who knew the 
contents would be difagrceable to him, turned 
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haughtily away, with a motion fo fuddcn, that 
the petition was hupt by his horfe’s feet, and h« 
had like to have been trampled to death. Carti’s 
Life ofOrmokd, vo). 1 . p, 356. 


PRODIGALITY. 

SENTIMENTS. 

A Great fortune In the hands of a fool is a great 
mistortunc. The more riches a fool has, ih« 
greater lool he is. 

There is more money idly fpent to be laughed 
at, than for any thing in the world, though the 
purchafers do not think fo. 

We admire no man for enjoying all bodily 
plcafurcs to the full ; this may create him envy, 
but not cltccin. Such plcafuies, while they flat- 
ter a man, fling him to death. 

We may fuifeit with too much, as well as 
flarve with too little. 

Let plcafures be ever fo innocent, the excefs is 
.always criminal. 

It we conlidcr lavifli men carefully, we fhall 
fihd their prodigality proceeds from a certain inca- 
pacity of potldfing themfelves, and finding en- 
joyments in their own minds ; this loofe Hate of 
the foul hurries the extravagant from one purfuic 
to another j and the rcafon that his expcnces arc 
greater than another’s, is, that his wants are al fo 
more numerous. 

The events of this life arc flufluating and pre- 
carious i ought not then fome provifion to be made 

for 
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for unforefeen lofTes ? Ought you n^ot to extend youT 
viavs farther than the fupply of your ptefent 
wants ? ought you not to lay up fomething for 

futuriij ? 

To look no farther than the prefent moment ; 
to live at random, fccurc and cartlefs of any future 
exigencies; to concern yourfelvcs about nothing 
but what is immediately bejore you ; and in the 
enjoyment oUo-da^^ to take no manner of thought 
for the fmrr(nt^ muft inevitably be produdive of 
the molt fatal confequenccs, not only io yourfelvcs 
but perhaps to pofeiity^ it may entail mileiy upon 
tiiildrcn that are yet unborn. 

Were the enjoyments of the voluptuary the 
foundation of folid happinefs, (for this is the pb- 
ji'ct in view, though they mifs their aim) there 
might be fome pretence at leaft for an eager pur- 
fuit of them : but, in truth, the cafe is much 
cthenvife. Felicity does not make her abode with 
the JenfualtJ}^ neither docs (he dwell in the houfe of 
fifing. The voluptuary is not the moll happy 
perfon in the woild : for happinefs is a feret 
tlung j it depends upon hidden caufes ; it is found* 
ed upon the government of yourfelves ; it cannot be 
acquired^ nor is fo valuable apurchafe to be made, 
but by thought, reflection, and the command of 
your paflions. 

There is an occonomy that muft always be ob- 
ferved in every purfuit, aClion, or undertaking. 
Even your plcafui £S, except ufed w\t\\ modcralio>\ 
prudently varied, and purfued rather as a tempo- 
rary relaxation, than a conllant employment, fooii 
become infipid. The moll Innocent enjoyments 
have their bounds. It is a temperate ufe that con- 
flitutes the blifs, and preferves thofc powers and 
faculties, on the proper exertion of which the 
happinels of this life entirely depends, health 
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and competence are the produ(ft of temperanct'\ 
but when once you pafs the bounds of moden- 
tion, and fall into the dijftpatms of pleafure, the 
tafle becomes vitiated^ thefenfesare impaired^ and 
the prppcr relifh of every enj jymcnt is tstah'^ 
tdji. 

What are the fruits of luxury, fenfuality, and 
intemperance? Difeafe preying upon your vitals ; 
at the fame time that your morals are vitiated, 
your whole frame is enervated. 

What are the fruits of wafle, profufion, and 
extravagance ? Want, poverty, and a train of coii- 
fequcnces, no lefs fatal to your fortune than the 
other to your health. 

There is but one afflidion which is lafting, and 
that is the lofsof anelfate : time, which alleviates 
all others, fharpens this j we feel it every mo- 
ment during the courfe of our lives, continually 
mining the fortune we have loft. Let not plenty 
therefoie tempt you to be profufe. 

Numbers are brought into bad circumftanccs 
rather from fmall negledh, than from any great 
errors in material affairs. People are too apt to 
think lightly of (hillings and pence, forgetting 
that they are the conftituent paits of a pound, till 
a deficiency in the great article (hews them their 
miftakc; convinces them, by dear bought expe- 
rience of a truth which they might have learnt 
from a little attention, viz. that great Jams are 
wade up of fmall j and that therefore he that con<» 
temneth Jmall things, muft of confcquence fall by 
little and little. 

To ccntratl the de/ires is the grand principle of 
human happinef: for when oncealoofe is given 
to the defire ot fuperfluities, you know no end. 

** MkUt pctcndbui, (Icfuat mythic 

Your 
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Your wiflies arc vagje, and unlimited.— You 
can Tet no bounds. The gratification of one In- 
ordinate purfuit, paves the way for another ; and 
no fooner is the prefent vain wifh indulged, 
than a future imaginary neceffity arifes, equally 
importunate. 

A little is enough for all the necejfttiesy for all 
the innocent delighu of nature ; and it may be 
iudly ali'erted, that without ccconomy, how large 
iocver an cftate is, there will Rill be a deficiency. 

Your portion is not large indeed, 
iiut then how llttk do you need ; 

For nature’s calls are few. 

In this the art of living lies, 

I'o want na more than may fufllce, 

And make that little do. 


EXAMPLES. 

H E prodigality of the emperor Heliogabalus 
was as boundlefs as his luR ; for in the fhort 
time of his reign, he is faid to have reduced al- 
molt to beggary all the fubjeds of the empire, and 
to have left at his death the exchequer quite 
empty. He fuftered nothing to appear at his 
table but what was brought fiom the moR dillant 
countries at an immenfe expence. His palace, 
his chamber, and his beds, were all furnifhed’ 
with cloth of gold. When he went abroad, all 
the way between his chamber and the place where 
his chariot waited for him was ftrewed with 
gold-duR, for he thought it beneath him to tread’ 
upon the ground like other men. All his tables, 
chefts, chairs, and fuch veflcls as were dellincd 
for the mcanell ufes were of pure gold. Though 

his 
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his clothes were exceeding coftly, and befet with 
jewels and precious Hones, yet he is laid never 
to have worn one fuit twice, nor ever put on 
again a ring which he had once ufed. He was 
conftantly ferved in gold plate ; but every night, 
after fupper, prefented to his gueftsand attendants 
what had been made ufe of that day. He oftei; 
diftributed among the people and foldicry, not 
only corn and money, as other emperors had 
done, but gold and filver plate, jewels, precious 
Hones, and tickets intitling them to immenfc 
fums, which were imnaediately paid. He caufed 
his fifh-ponds to be filled with water diftillcd 
from rolch, and the Naumachia, where the fea- 
fights were exhibited, with wine. His banquets 
and entertainments were expcnfive almoll beyond 
belief, hh favourite dilhes being tongues of pea- 
cocks and nightingales, and the brains of parrots, 
and pheafants. He fed his dogs with the livers 
of geefc, his horfes with raifins, and his lions and 
oihu wild beads with parti idges ami pheafants, In 
Ihort, the whole wealth of the Roman empire, 
lays Hcrodian, was fcarce fufficicnt to fupply the 
extravagance of one man. Hkrod, p. 569. vit. 
IlEI -100. p. 102. 

CLL 01 V\ I'RA, queen of .Tgypt, to attach 
Antony the Roman triumvir the more to her per- 
loo and intcKll, nude daily entertainments durjng 
her iLiy at 'FaiUis, inviting him and the chief offi- 
cers of his army to partake of them, and fpending 
on thoi'e oecalions immenfc fums of money. In 
one of thefe banqmts Antony exprefling gi;eat 
furprile at the vart nunrber of gold cups enriched 
With jewels which w'erc dilplaycd on all Tides, the 
queen told him, that fince he admired fuch trifles, 
hcwasvei v welcome to them, and immediately 

ordcied 
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orlcred her fervants to carry them all to his houfe,’ 
The next day (he invited him again, and defircd 
him to bring with him as many of his friends as 
he pleafed. He accepted the invitation, and came 
attended with all the chief officers at that time in 
Tarfus. When the banquet was over, and the nu- 
merous company ready to depart, Cleopatra pre- 
fented them with all the gold and filver plate, 
which had been made ufe ot during the entertain- 
ment. In one of thefe feafts the queen had at her 
cars two of the fincll and largelt pearls that ever 
had been feen, each of them being valued at fifty- 
two Ihoufand pounds ffcrling ; one of thefe fne 
caiifcd to be difl'olved in vinegar, and then fwal- 
lowcd it ; for no other end but to flicw the little 
.account fhe made of fuch toys, and how much 
ffic could fpend at one draught. She was prepar- 
ing in like manner to melt the other, when Plau- 
cus, who was prefent, ftopt her, and faved the 
poail, which was afterwards carried to Rome by 
Auguftus, and being by his order cut in two, 
fcr\cd for pendants to the Venus of the Julian fa- 
m \ y . Athen. vi. 1 . p. 147. Plin. 1 . xxxiii. c. 3, 

From Tarfus Antony fulFered himfclf to be 
drawn away by to Alexandria, where 

they pafled their time in games, amufements, and 
’•ohiptuourncfs ; treating each other eveiy day, at 
exceffive and incredible cxpences, which may be 
; idgcdfrohi the following inftance ; 

A young Greek who went to Alexandria, to 
Ifudy phylic, upon the great iioiTe thofe feaffs 
made, had the curiofity to allure himfelf with his 
own e)es concerning them. Having been aJmit- 
t'd into Antony’s kitchen, he faw amongit valt 
' ariety of other things, eight w;Id boars roaltir^ 
^•ho!e at the lame time. Upon which he cxprelT. 
G lub lurprile at the great liumber of guelts that 
3 he 
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he fuppofed were to be at this fupper. One of 
the omders could not forbear laughing, and told 
him that there were not fo many as he imagined, 
and that there could not be above ten in ail : but 
that it was neceflary every thing fliould be fervcd 
in a degree of perfedion, which every moment 
ceafes and fpoils, “ For,” added he, “ it odten 
happens, that Antony will order his fupper, and 
■a moment after forbid it to be ferved, having 
entered into fome converfation that diverts him, 
For thatreafon not one, but many fuppers are pro- 
,vided, becaufe it is hard to know at what time he 
will thfnk fit to eat.” Flut. in Anton. 

LUCULLUS, the Roman general, though 
juftly admired for his bravery, jullice, and cle- 
mency, yet is defervcdly cenfured for his extra- 
vagance and prodigality, Cicero and Pompey 
meeting him one day in the city, told him they 
intended doing thcmfelves the pleafurc of fupping 
with him that night : but it (lull be upon this con- 
dition, added they, that you have nothing ex- 
traordinary on our account. To which he 
feemingly agreed ; but guefs their furprife when 
they fat down to an entertainment that coft no 
Icfs than fifty thoufand crowns. What aftonifhed 
them the more was the Ihortncfs of the time in 
which it was prepared : but this it feems was 
little more than his ordinary diet. This fuper- 
iluous pomp and magnificence will not be thought 
incredible, if wc compare it with that of Peter 
de Rucre, after he was made cardinal by the pope 
his kinfman : for within the fpace of two years 
which he lived at Rome, he expended in feafis 
and entertainments no lefs than four hundred 
thoufand crowns, Fren. Acad. 

MULEASSES, 
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MULKASSESj king of Thunet. w*s iftcpni* 
plete antpicure, that being expelleJ his kin^om 
tor his infamous debaucheries, and hearing after- 
wards that Charles V, was inclined to reinftate 
him on the throne, he ordered a peacock to b* 
Jrell for his fupper, and fpent a hundred crowns 
on the fauce. Paul, Jov. 

THE emperor Vitellius was likewife folhame- 
fully fond of fuperfluity and cxcefs, that for one 
liiiglcmeal he ordered twothoufand different kinds 
, of filh, and feven thoufand fowl. Without doubt 
thefe epicures agreed with the poet Philoitenus, 
who wilhed that he had a crane’s neck, that he 
migTit the longer enjoy the plealure of eating and 
drinking. 

HOW very different, but how much more 
commendable, was the conduct of Cyrus, king 
ot Periia, who, having condefeended to the en- 
treaties of one of his friends, to take a dinner 
with him, and being defited to name his viands, 
and where he would have his tabic fpread, made 
this unexpeded anfwcr; “ It is my plealure,'* 
fiid the king, “ that you prepare this banquet on 
the fide of the river, and that one loaf of bread 
oc all the dilhcs !” Aph. An’cients. 

A S rills laft example may be thought a con- 
trary exueme, cfpecially by thofc who do not 
Know that bread and vegetables were the ordi- 
nary food of the Periians, I will give you an in- 
fjaiice of the contempt of extravagance and pro- 
digality, inthc condua of the celebrated Dean 
jwift. A certain lady fciit him an invitation to 
cjniierj but, having heard that he was noreafily 
p‘Calcd, fhe had taken a month to provide for it 

Voi. II. K When 
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When the time came, cvery.delicacy which coulj 
be purchafcJ the lady prepared, even to profufion. 
The Dean was fcarcely feated, when fhe began to 
make a ceremonious harangue ; in which (he told 
him, that (he w'as rinccrcly lorry that fhe h.ul not 
a more tolerable dinner, lince ibe was appivlun- 
five there was ivit any thing thuc lit lor him to 
eat ; in ihort, that it was a bad dinner : “ P-~x 
take you," laid the Dean, why did you not --a 
a better, then ? lore you had time enough ' but 
fmec you lay it is lo bad, I’ll e’en go homo and 
fit a hcriing." A co.dinely he departed, and 
left her jullly confufed at Irr folly, which had 
fpoiled all the puns wnJ cxpcncc Ihc had been at. 

BUT to n’i\e an example pci feclly woithy ol 
imitaiion in t very itlpLCl, 1 mult ril.iic the loU 
lowi. g ancedoie : 

Lord Caiuiet, in Ins lieutenancy, being very 
Fond 01 \)' DUai.y, who w is indeed worthy of 
univeili.l ilitcni, (lUne one diiv (lUito ucattended, 
and tohl the Doaor h: v. as t .mw to dme with him. 
He tlnmked h;s e\al!e:wv 1 u the honour he con- 
fciiul on li^m, and invited him to W'alk m his 
beruiilul . aukns ; vvln:h In. txeelicncy did with 
nre.it good hunionr. I hoc took a lutn or two, 
when ti'.e Kivant lamc to inlorm tiiun that diii- 
nei \v’^ u;on the t.bk*. I'lic ibietm had gene- 
idly ieiveihmi; lu table to the ie.oon lorhiinleli 
and hi' m. uhei, ti'.sl.oni ho biln.vi-d with uuc 
hlial tcmhrt.c's ..nd ufpeU. 

'i he 1)0.101 made the old lady do the Imnours 
(.• i',i^ i k ; tvT which, nor lor the enteitam- 
nient, h.e n.vtr in.ide the leall apolocv, but to;d 
n's loielh-p, tliat 


To 
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To ftomachs cloy’d with coftly fare, 
Simplicity ^^lone was rare. 

This demeanor of his was infinitely agreeable 
to lord Carteret, who, though a courtier, hated 
ceicmony w'hen he fought pleafure, which is in- 
inconfillent with it. His excellency, after 
tnc cloth was taken away, and the bottle intro^ 
fiiccJ (when, confequently, the lady departed) 
to'J the dodor, “ that he always believed him 
ro be a well-bred inan, but never had fo clear a 
dfmonfiration of it, as he had this day feen. 
“ Others,” laid he, “ whom 1 have tried the fame 
!'\i\'rimcnt on, have met me ir as much confu- 
<'(n as if 1 came lo arrelt them for high-ticafon ; 
ji.iv, they w'ould not give me a moment of their 
(.Diu'crlatioii, winch, and not their dinner, I 
i but huriy from me, and then, if 1 had 
.-f '• appetite, deprive me of it, by their fulfome 
an’ogies fur defects, and by their unnecellary 
) .'-.‘ulion.” 

Mcmoirs or Mrs. L. Pilk. vol. Ill, 

HU T fee the confcqucncc of a diil’ercnt con- 
'ict I Anophilus is a man of fortune, is only in 
" tortierh year, and yet has all the infirmities of 
‘treme old age ; his body totters, his hands trem- 
hh head (hakes, and Ins voice faultcrs : an 
'’een fire in hb bowels dries up the vital juices 
■d confumes his (trengtli ; hut it li a (iit of his 
' '•'n kindling, winch he has .alfo continued and 
''.leafed by the immoderate ulc of wine ami 
eng li(|uors. 


PLMARCIII S is tormented by frequent and 
‘ •^iucuiiiig paroxyfms ot the gout; (or which 
K 2 he 
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he is Indebted to the (kill and dexterity of his coolc, 
the luxury of his table, and perhaps to fome other 
exceftes which equally enervate the body. 

PHILARGYRIS was born without wealth, 
but with an ardent defire to acqui»-c it : he did 
not amufc himfelf with fcience, a fterile foil' 
which to thofe who cultivate it with the greatef! 
afliduity, produces only flattering honours, and 
empty praife : he was neither geometrician, poet, 
grammarian, nor aftronomcr, but he could flat- 
ter— he gained the favour of the great — he was 
firft made— and then— after which he had the 
honour of being— perhaps you imagine, that he 
then wifhed for nothing more; on the contrarv, 
his dcfire incrcafed with his wealth, and his wealth 
incrcafed almoii in proportion to his dcfirc : for, 
when he died, ten principalities might have been 
formed out of his eftate. The year of mourning 
was fcarcely expired, when his fon, although he 
was folc heir to thefe vaft poHefllons, was Icis 
wealthy by one half than his father : the keeping 
a miilrers, gaming, the repayment of loans at ex- 
orbitant intcreft, building and demolifhing, a paf- 
fion for pi<^ure«, medals, and cockle-lhclls, and, 
above all, his inattention to his domcltic affairs 
fo greatly diminiflicd his patrimony in this (hnrt 
time, liut he has made confiderahlc progreh 
fincc ; for he has now not only dillipatcd the ic- 
niaindcr, but has brought himfelf deeply into debt. 

HOW wretched is the condition of Afotus’ 
^ little garret with bare walls in his whole apart- 
ment, and of this, a flock-bed covered with rags 
fakes up two- thirds. Cold, nakednefs, and (hanie 
compel him to lie in his bed, till the day is fat 
(pent, At night, a lamp fuited to the place, ^ 
1 irac 
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true fepulchral lamp, rather adds horror than 
(hrt'ufeb lighr. By the feeble glimmering of this 
Linguid flame, he eats a dry cruft of brown bread, 
hii whole repaft ! yet, poor as it is, he is not 
lure that he mall be able to renew it to-morrow. 
What are now become of his countlcfs treafure, 
his immenfe revenues, which appeared fufHcient 
ti) maintain a whole province ? It may as well be 
riked, what becomes of water in a iievc, or of 
wax in a furnace. Luxurious entertainments, 
c.iming, women, ufurers, and his fteward, arc 
the buttomlcfs gulphs which have fvvallowed up 
his opulence. But is not there one among all 
hh friends who knows him in his adverfity, and 
(Iretthcs out the hand of bounty for his relief? 
Is llkrc not one among all his friends ? Alas ! 
had he ever a friend ? If he had he would have 
him dill ; for, whatever may have been fiid, ad- 
virfity never baniflied a friend : it only difperfes 
thofe who unjuftly alTume the name j and if ad- 
vcrfity is produdive of any good, which furely 
cannot be denied, this is one of its principal ad- 
vantages j for the lofs of a falfe friend is a real 
gam : if Afotus has any caufe of complaint, it is 
onlv for want of wifdom, and of never having 
luu a friend that was fincerc. 

BUT to change the feenc. — Behold ^ the 
happy effeds of frugality*. Demophilus, upon 
the death of his father, became poHefied of an 
fdate of a thoufand a year : out of which he was 
to pay his mother an annuity of two hundred 
per annum, and to his two fitters the fum of two 
thoufand pounds each. He likcwifc found a 

• Frugilitatem virtutem efle tnaxioMra j»<iko, Cicsto. 

K 3 mortgage 
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mprtgqge on one part of the eftatc for iiAcen 
hundred pounds, and when he had paid the ex^ 
pc/iccs of his father’s funeral, and lome tradcf. 
men’s bills, he was left with but very little ready 
money, However, as his mother and fi(fers con- 
noted to live v/ith him, and did not immediately 
infift on the payment of their fortunes, Demo- 
philiis, in about three years, v/as able to clca: 
off’ the mortgage, 'fo cttect this, he dil'mifiLd 
fuch of his lather’s domdtics as were not ablo- 
lutely neLeH'ary. He laid ari'’e carriage, he 
became h:s own Howard, leccivod, examin'd, 
and paid all his bills himfelf; he renounced 
every mean and fcnfual gratification, all trifling 
amufements and vain ftiperfluitics, He kept but 
very little company, and r.cver allbciated by 
choice with any butthofc who were diftinguifhed 
for their virtue and good fenfe. His fervants 
both loved and feared him, confequently he was 
obeyed with pumHuality and checrfulntfs. fie 
was revered by his acquaintance for his integrity 
and wifdom j and his neighbours would fre- 
quently, without any farther appeal, leave to 
him the detlfionof their difputes. By this pru- 
dent condubl, and the cxcrcife of an unremittej 
frugality, he became univcrflilly refpetflcd^ and 
had in the coiirfcof fc\cn years been able to pre- 
fent his eldelb filler with two thoufand pounds 
on the day of her marriage, without burdening 
the cfliitc with a flnllmg. Demophilus -was 
now in his thiiiicih \ear, when his neighbour, 
Mr. Speedwell, who had acquired avcryconfi- 
dcrablc fortune in the mercantile way, addrelTcd 
him in the following terms ; “ 1 have obferved, 
my young friend, with great plcafurc, the regu- 
larity and prudence of your condudt during the 
3 courfc 
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courfe of feveral years, and, if I am not greatly 
milliken, I thin!: you would make a dcierving 
woman a very good huftand. But perhaps you ' 
are determined never to rifk the tranquillity of 
which you feem fo happily pofTelled : if that be 
the cafe, I have done.” “ 1 do not think I fhould 
hazard any part of my happinefs,” replied De- 
muphilus, by an union with a deferving lady ; 

1 am fully perfuaded it would be a great addition 
tilt. But' at' prefent you know, Sir, my little 
Cilate is charged with the payment of a large fum 
to my youngeft filKm, who is on the point of 
marriage; and till I ha'. ecafej it of that burden, 

1 do not intend to alter my condition.” “ If that 
be all your objection,” fays Mr, Speedwell, “ you 
will give me leave to fay I do not think there is 
any great weight in it. Permit me to remove it 
at unce. Here is a draft for two thoufand pound.% 
which you will prefent to the young lady as ycur 
own adt and deed j and if you can love my daugh- 
ter, Sophv, my only child, 1 will immediately 
give you fifty thoufand more, and at my deccafe 
} 3u will be entitled to the remainder of what I 
pollcfs^-^perhaps as much more — I honour you for 
)cur virtue and good fenfe — I am convinced of 
your prudence, and I am not afraid of your leav- 
ing my daughter pennylcfb by a life of diflipatioii 
and luxury. She was the darhng of her deccaftd 
mother, and the only comfort of my old age.— She 
IS a good girl, and, if you can love her lincerd}’, 
take her, and God blefs you both.” At thefe 
woids the tears flowed fo faft down the old gen- 
tleman’s checks, he could f.iy no more. 

Dcmophilus was no itraiiger to the young lady, 
they h.id frequently conveifed together, and had 
perceived a growing aiFeCtion, founded ot\ 

K 4 . their 
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Ifkir mutual eftecm. The marriage was in a fhort 
time confummate4 ; and the old gentleman, the 
next year, left his fon-in-law poficlFed of a hun- 
dred aad fifty thoufand pounds. 

His condudt was indeed changed with his for- 
tune, for he now kept a very elegant equipage, 
enlarged the number of his domeftics, changed 
his furniture, and in every refpe^f lived fuitably to 
his fortune. But Demophilus fixed upon a cer* 
tain lum, which he would never exceed. By this 
means his fortune was ftill increafing, and what 
gave him infinite pleafure, he was now able to 
difeover the humanity and benevolence of his foul, 
in a much more extcnfive manner than formerly ; 
nor has he ever been weary of well-doing, for he 
flilt fhowers his bounties with a liberal hand on 
the indigent and unhappy. If wifdom can derive 
any advantage ffom wealth, it is only by procur- 
ing the fublime fatisfa^lion of communicating 
happincfs. This you will fay, if you think juft- 
]y, is making a noble ufe of an affluent fortune. 
It is fo, but let me add, that Demophilus docs no 
more than his duty : for as ail mankind arc equal 
(harers in the wants and neceffltics of life, and the 
things which fhould fupply thefe wants arc une- 
qually divided, it follows that the abundance of 
the one fhould minifler to the neceffltics of the 
other ; for when you have difeharged the relative 
duties, you then become a debtor to fuch ads of 
benchcencc, as are required at the hands of all 
thofe to whom God has difpeofed his gifts libe- 
rally, 
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PRUDE NCEL 

SENTIMENTS. 

pRUDENCE is the art of choofingr heiii 
* prudent who among many otdeds can diftin- 
gui(h that which deferves the preference* 

Prudence has two offices, to inform the under- 
ftandiiig and regulate the will. She determines 
both on maxims of fpcculation and pra£fice. She 
keeps the mind upon its guard againft prejudice 
and precipitation. 

To dcfire obje£ls which are probably incoiK 
fiftcnt with our happinefs, on the whole, would 
be a dangerous imprudence ; to dcfire tholb which 
arc contrary to good morals, would be criminal : 
and whatever is criminal, cannot fail to produce 
mifery j bccaufe there is in heaven an impartial 
Judge, by whom every deviation from virtue is> 
fooner or later, adequately punifhed. 

Though fortune feems to be an univerfal mif- 
trefs, yet prudence is hers. When we are guided 
by prudence^ we are furrounded by all the other 
divinities. 

Difcreiien does not only fhew itfelf in words* 
but in all the circumfiances of adlion ; and is 
lilce an under agent of Providence, to guide and 
diredl us in the ordinary concerns of life. 

There are many more fhining qualities in the 
mind of man, but thcic is none fo ufefuJ as dif- 
cretion •, it is this which gives a value to all the 
leit, which fets them at work in their proper 
K s r time* 
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trrne^ and places, and turns them to the advantage 
of the perfon who is polfclTed of them. Without 
it, learning is pedantry, and wit impertinence, 
nay, Virtue itfelf looks like wcaknefs; the bcft 
parts only qualify a man to be more fprightly in 
errors, and active in his own prejudice. 

Be neither Ample nor fubtle. 

Prudence requires all wife men to weigh their 
actions in the balance of reafon, and to judge 
whether tlitre be any proportion between the 
hazard run, and the end propofed. 

In the reputation of a wife man his oeconomy 
is one of the moft didingiiifhmg parts of his 
prudence. 

Prudence is an evennefs of foul, 

4 Heady temper which no cares controul, 

No pafTions ruffle, no defircs inflame j 
Still coniiant to itfclf, and Hill the fame. 

EXAMPLES. 

T N the reign of king Charles the fecond, there 
* was a young l-idy, whom I fhall call Prudentia, 
who was the reigning toaft of that gallant age, 
and equally admired by the men of plcafure and 
the men of wit j her foul was as lovely as her 
perfon : with her beauty ihc was Hridly modeif, 
with her wit Ihc was difcrcct and good-natured. 
Among her numerous train of admirers, none 
feemed fo agreeable and deferving her efteem as 
the young Itjrd Amiable, who, incapable of any 
bafe defigns, gave fuch afluranccs of his love, 
that Prudentia tahly furrendered her heart. Pru- 
dentia’s aunt, who was her guardian, and loved 

her 
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her as b^r own child, was pleafe^ with a coa* 
queft which would fo ipuch contribute to the 
honour and happinefs of her niece; Ihe readily, 
conl'ented to the match, and the nuptials were 
celebrated with a mutual joy, As this was a match, 
not made up by treaty, but by free choice aixi 
inclination, they did not fall into that mbdifh 
coldnefs and complaifant indifference people of 
falhion are fooii apt to do. My lord was a man 
of unufual fvveetnefs and affability -of temper, 
which, when jomed to that of Prudentia’s, muit 
necciFarily make" him happy with his wife; yet 
his eafincis, and credulity of thcgcncrofity of fome 
of his companions had like to have lelfeneJ 
his domeftic felicity, but the difcretion of Pru- 
dentia prevented it. My lord had coutradled a 
mod intimate acquaintance with one Mr. Ma(k- 
well, a man of pleafing convcifatiou, which 
ferved only to conceal the tiicking gamedcr and 
the defigning pander, 'fo render himfelf more 
powerful with men of quality, he made himfcif 
inftrumcntal to their follies or their vices. Tho* 
Lord Ami ible was not inclined to any of thole 
vices Malkwcll was procuicr of, yet this wretch 
had cunning enough to draw him into all. With 
drinking, his health foon began to be impaired ; 
with loll'cs his temper was rulHed ; with wenching, 
that fondnefs and cordial love he ufed to (hew 
to his lady, began to ccafc. Prudentia was not 
a little concerned at this conduct; (he too well 
knew all his vices; yet difcieeily thought that 
any violent oppolition would but heighten the 
mifehief : (lie took care to make home as eafy to 
liiiu as podiblc; (tudious of obliging, (he never, 
dilguftjd him by harfh reproaches and latirical 
Ktle^tions on his conduct ; neither, though car.c-^ 
K. 6 ful 
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ful to pje^fe hipj did £be run intp an extremCiOf 
fd^diias ^; fhe wai not fond when (he thought ir 
Woidd b<f ^ wifo 

Vitipiit difcretion may make the tendereft endear* 
mehts the moft troublcfomc. Prudentia was gay 
or Tond as the found her lord in the temper to re- 
ceive either j and, without letting him know that 
Ihe had information of his gaming abroad, would 
propofe a game of cards at home with fuch com- 
pany as (he thought would moft pleafe him, and 
never forgot to include Mr, Mafkwell, 

Sometimes her propofal was accepted ; and by 
that means (he found out the (harper, the pander, 
the flatterer, and the villain, in the filver-tongucd 
Mr. Malkwcll. 

It happened that Mrs, Thoughtlefs, a beautiful 
lady, who had married my lord’s brother, was ex- 
tremely uneafy at being informed of her huihand’s 
keeping company with women of the town, and 
in danger of being ruined by (harpers at gaming : 
(he came one day to my lord to complain of his 
brother’s had conduct and falfehood to her bed ; (he 
cried, (lie raved, and threatened not to live a mo- 
ment with him longer. My lord did what he 
could to pacify her, but all in vain j my lady fuc- 
ccaded better, who taking this opportunity to (hew 
my lord his own foibles, thus addrclFcd herfelf, to 
her After : “ I fancy, dear After, you want 4 lit- 
tle dilcreet good-humour to reclaim your huft^and ^ 
beauty and wit will not avail without difcretion; 
there is a pafRve kind of virtue nccclfary to (hew 
him his folly, it muft not be done with ill-nature 
and conftanc reproaches on his condu(ft, which 1 
am afraid is your method, if my Lord Amiable 
was guilty of fuch follies, which 1 dare aiHrm 
he never will, I (hould myfelf adt as 1 advife you. 
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Yo)th^rib«auty enough to pleafe a haye ,' 

tiKrHbrc im equal deSre to do Itfi oi 
ftudious of his numour as he is more faulty 
conduft, and let your affability fhew his 
in wronging you : the miftreffes the men vft^ eje-- . 
ert all thcirlitilc arts to pleafe them, for gain on/y^ 
without honour, without confciencc, and without 
love : why then (hould not a virtuous woman Ihcw 
as great a defire to pleafe her hufband as thefe art- 
ful jilts do to pleafe a gallant V* 

Mrs. Thoughtlefs was plcafed with her advice ; ' 
my lord approved of it, and was fccretly touched 
to the foul for his tranfgreflions againft io incom- 
parable a wife, who had aded what fhc fpoke, 
and had more pcrfonal charms than the woman 
his falfe friend had introduced him to. When 
he had rccollcded himfelf, he propofed that his 
fifter fhould bring her hufband to dinner the next 
day j and that his lady (hould repeat what (he bad 
already faid, and he was allured that it would 
have an excellent effedt. It was agreed on j but 
with this difcrcet caution of Lady Amiable, that 
herdifeourfe fhould be diredted to my loid, to 
take off any fufpicion that it was intended for 
Mr, Thoughtlefs. 'Fhe next day they met, and 
my Lord Amiable faw himfelf prudently attacked 
by his lady for his real faults, while me feemed 
only to take them for imaginary ones. To what 
(he had faid before, (he added fome refledions on 
the ill choice men of quality make of their acquain- 
tance, among whom are the merry laughing buf- 
foons, who lead them into all the vices of the 
age, under the falfe pretence of friendlhip j at 
which words, looking at her lord in the molt ten- 
der manner, (he concluded, “ Thcfc, niy lord, 
arc wretched friends, who lead you into fuch 
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,on. {he coiurary, the friehdflt.ig Jietweea 
pwh mi Wjfe ]S cemen^d by virtue, l^vtv and in. 

and cannot be diflblved without jdeiiroying 
tl\b b^ippincfs of both. Let not thep, my lord, 
any falje fVicnds deceive you to youM'uw. I de- 
fire a continuance of your love only fo long 33 I 
continue to deferve it/* At thefe laft words, my 
lord, overcome with the gentle reproach, flung him- 
felf about her neck, and, amidft a thoufand klifes, 
promifed mutual love. Thefe tranfports were 
followed by the like in my lady’s brother and 
wife, who owned himfelf a convert to virtue and 
matrimonial affedion. 

Thus what neither beauty nor wit could efFe 61 , 
diferetion did ; their lives afterwards were profpe- 
rous, and their deaths happy : 

Good-humour only teaches charms to lad, 

Still makes new conquefts and improves the laft. 
Love, rais’d on beauty, will like that decay j 
Our hearts may bear its flender chains a day, 

As flow’ry bands in wantonnefs arc worp, ' 

A morning’s plcafurc, and at evening torn j 
This binds in ties more cafy and more ftrong 
1 he willing heart, and only holds it long. Pope. 

A gentleman, whom I ihall call Mr. Forefighr, 
was pofTlTcd of a genteel income, and while a 
batchclor kept a chariot and four footmen, bcfides 
fix faddic horfes. He did not exceed, but went 
to the utmoft ftrctch of his income : but when he 
married the beautiful Clarinda, (who brought 
him a handfomc fortune,) he difmiiicd two of his 
footmen, four of the faddle horfes, and his cha- 
riptj and kept only a chair for the ufe of his 
lady. Embroidered clothes, and laced linen were 

quite 
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quite laid afidc: he was marnd iri a 
get, and from that time forward, 1ir all ^h<^ 
commodations of life, never coVeti^ ahy thft!j| 
beyond cleanlinefs and convenicncy. Wheh'arty 
cf his acquaintance alked him the reafort oF fhti 
ladden change, he would anfwer, “ In a lingle 
life I could eafily compute my wants, and pro- 
vide againjl them ; but the condition of life 1 am 
now engaged in is attended with a thoufand un- 
forefeen cafualties, as well as- With a great many 
diftant but unavoidable expenccs. The happineis 
or mil'ery in this world of a future progeny will 
probably depend upon my good or ill hufbandry,. 
1 (hall never think I have difeharged my duty till 
I have laid up a provifion for three or four chil- 
dren at lead.” “ But pr’ythce, Sir,” fays a pert 
coxcomb that flood by, “ why Ihouldll thou 
reckon thy chickens before — ” Upon which he 
cut him mort, and replied, “ It is no matter j a 
btave man can never want heirs, while there is one 
man of worth living.** 7'his precautions way of 
reafohing and adling has proved to Mr. Forefight 
and his lady an uninterrupted fourcc of felicity j 
wedlock fits light and cafy upon them ; and they 
are at prefent happy in two Tons and a daughter, 
who a great many years hence will feel the good 
ilicdb of their parents prudence. 

HOW fingular in the age we live, is the 
difcrect behaviour of young Sophia, and how‘ 
amiable does (he appear in the eyes ot wife men ? 
Her lover, a little before marriage, acquainted 
that he intended to lay out a thoufand pounds 
l<''r a prefent in jewels j but, before he did it, 
dTired to know what fort would be moll agree* 
“blc to her. *♦ Sir,** replied Sophia, “ 1 thank you 
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foi^vdttr kind and generous intentions, and only 
birt^ey inay be executed in another manner; be 

I" ^ . . _ * ... 


pFfifcd ohly tb give me the moneyyW|ryiH 
liiy it but to a better advantage/HBpkr, 
cotitiiitied ihe, in the leaft fond of 
fiVe tfiilesi neither do I think the wfK|PI^. 
tiiobds can be any addition, nor the a^^ of 
thdn any diminution, to my happincfs. I ftiould 
be afhamed to appear in public for a few days in a 
di-cfs which does not become me at all. times. Be- 


Tides, I fee, by that modefl plain garb of yours, 
that you are not yourfelf affeded with the gaiety 
of apparel. When 1 am your wife, my only care 
will ^ to keep my perfon clean and neat for you, 
and not to make it fine for others.’* The gen- 
tleman, tranfported with this excellent turn of 
mind in his miftrefs, prefented her with the mo- 
ney in new gold. She purchafed an annuity with 
it i and out of the income of which, at every re- 
volution of her wedding-day, Ihe makes her buf- 
band fomc pretty prefent, as a token of her gra- 
titude, and a/refh pledge of her love : part |f it 
(he yearly diftributes among her indigent and beft- 
deferving neighbours, and the fmall remainder (he 
lays out in fomething ufeful for herfelf and the 
children. 


HENRY the Fifth, king of England, while 
he was prince of Wales, by his loofe and dilfo- 
lute conduct, was daily giving his father great 
caufe of pain and uneaunels. His court was the 
common receptacle of libertine*, debauchees, buf- 
foons, parafitcs, and all the other fpccies of ver- 
min which are at once the difgrace and ruin of 
young princes. The wild pranks and riotous 
exploits of the prince and his companion’s were 
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the common topics of convei^ioij, *,, T^,^e(*,t 

jtneracy in the heir of the crown W^ W 
jirasre^&to the king hjmfelf, who lpvtdhift j 
■* “tender affeilion, than it was awnflpig, 
In general, who trembled ftt;i|(i||, 

one day governed by a princp pf; 
ms u^m#v*v*. Jut their fears were happily rc-^. 
moved j for no fooner had the young king alTum- 
cd the reins of government, than he (hewed him- 
felf tobe extremely worthy of the high ftation to 
which he was advanced. He called together the 
diflblute companions of his youth ; acquainted 
them with his intended reformation i adviled them 
to Imitate his good example j and after having 
forbid them to appear in his prefence for the fu- 
ture, if they continued in their old courfes, he 
difmifled them with liberal prefents. He chofc a 
new council, compofed of the wiftit and beft 
men of the kingdom : he reformed the benches, 
by difearding the ignorant and corrupt judges, 
and fupplying their places with perfons of courage, 
kncavledge, and integrity. Even the chief -jufticc 
CJcoigne f, who had committed young Henry 
toprifon, and who, on that account, trembled 
to approach the royal prefence, was received with 
the utmoft cordiality and fricndfhip ; and, inltead 
' of being reproached for his part conduft, 
warmly exhorted to perfeverc in the fame drift 
and impartial execution of the laws. When the 


• H« It faid, among other pranks, to hare difguifed htmfelf in 
t mean habit, and lain in wait for the receivers of hii father’s 
rennue, whom he attKked upon the highway, and robbed of 
the money they were carrying to the treafury. In thefe reaewntera 
he lometimes received a wund drubbing ) but he was always lute to 
toward thoie officers who made a brave and obftinaic refiftince* 
blow. 

Seethe wticle Macuaximit v. 


archbifhop 
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archbiftiop of Canterbury applied to him, for per-p 
miffion to impeach a great man, for holding opi, 
nions contrary to the eltablifiicd religion, he told 
him, he was averfe to fuch fanguinary methods of 
converfionj that reafon and argumeni were the 
proper weapons for defending and maintaining the 
(ruth ; and that the tnoh gentle means ought, 
in the firfh place, to be employed, in order to ic- 
claim men from their errors. In a word, hefeemed 
determined to bury ail p.uty-diftindiv)iis in eter- 
nal oblivion, and to approve himfelf the commea 
tather and protedor of all his luhjeds, withciit 
exception. Even before his father’s death, he 
fecins to have been fenftble of the folly and impio- 
priety of his conJud, an l determined to reform : 
for his father being naturally of a jealous and fiif- 
picious difpofilion, lihened to t^c fuggeffions of 
fomc of his courtiers, who infinuated, that his 
fon had an evil dcfign upon his crown and autho- 
rity. Thcfe infinuations filled h's bread with the 
mod anxious fears anl apprehenfions, and per- 
haps he m'ght have had recourfe to very difagrec- 
able expedients, in order to prevent the imaginary 
danger, had not his fufpicions been removed by the 
prudent conduct of the young prince. He was no 
iboner informed of his father’s jealoufy, than he 
repaired to court, and throwing himfelf on his 
knees, acceded the king in the following terms : 

“ 1 undcrfbnd, my licgc, that you fu4>c6t nTiC 
of entertaining defigns againd your crown and 
perfon. J own I have been guilty of many cxccf- 
fes, which have judly expofed me to your difplea- 
furc; but I take heaven to witnefs, that I never 
harboured a finglc thought inconfident with that 
duty and veneration which I owe to your majedy. 
Thgfe who charge me with fuch criminal intc«- 

tijiiJ 
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fions only want to difturbthc tranquillity of your 
reign, and to alienate your affections from your , 
I'oii and lucceffor. f have therefore taken the li- 
krty to come into your prefence, and humbly beg 
\ou will caufc my condudt to be examined vvitU 
,.5 much rigour and feverity as that of the meancil; 

J \our fubjedis ; and if I be found guilty, I will 
vi.ccifuliy fubmit to any punifhment you fliall 
iiiink proper to inflidt. This ferutiny 1 demand, 
r t orly for the fatisfadtion of your majelty, but 
!ii:c\vile tor the vindication of my own charadicr.” 

1 he kii’cj w’as (o highly faiisfied with this piu- 
’I t rnd ingenuous addrefs, that he embraced h.iii 
v,.ih g'cat tendernefs, acknowledging that his fui- 
!' Cioiis were entirely removed, and that for the 
ijtiire he would never harbour a thought prejudi- 
cial to his loyalty and honour. Hist. Ekg. 

SO happily were the fears of the nation difap- 
p^dnted in regard to this young prince, that were 
wetoranfack all the records of ancient and mo- 
dern times, we fhall hardly find a hero whofe ch.n- 
iftClcr bears a mote finking refemblance to that of 
Alexander the Great, in his belt and moll laudable' 
ndltons. 

He feems to have been blelTed with a fclf- taught 
pcnius, that blazed (-ut at once without the aid of 
iiillrudlion or experience; and the fame relllefs 
‘ind adlivc fpirit, which duruig his younger years 
liurried him into fume irregularities, when at lalt 
tcliiaincd and dircdlcd by the maxims of prudence 
‘^1 difcrciion, prompted him to attempt, and en- 
abled him to accomplilh, thofe great and glorious 
fnterprizes, which at once charmed and aftonifii# 
the nation. His valour was fuch as no danger . 
^ould fiartle, and no difficulty oppofe. He wai 

religious 
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rdidmj# without fuperftition, joft without rigour, 
complaifani with a becoming dignity, and at once 
engaged the affections, and commanded the eifcem 
of all around him. Regulating his conduct by the 
lawa of his country, he took care that all his 
(objects (hould fquarc their aCtions by the fame 
invariable ftandard. Not more tenacious of the 
prerogatives of the crown, than tender of the pri. 
vileges of the people, he always lived with his 
parliament in the moft perfeCt harmony and con- 
cord ; he never demanded a fupply which they did 
not give; and never refufed to grant a petition 
which they thought proper to prefer. 


RELIGION. 

SENTIMENTS. 

R eligion, in its molt general view, is fuch 
a fenfe of God on the foul, and fuch a con- 
viction of our obligations to him, and dependence 
upon him, as fhould engage us to make it our 
great care to conduCIourfclves in a manner which 
wc have rcafon to believe will be plcafing to him. 

From the little I have feen of the world, 1 am 
convinced it is a true fenfe of religion, a full per- 
fuafion of an invifible power, who fees and knows 
?vcry thing, and, as we behave well or ill in this 
will accordingly reward or puniih us in an- 
other, which only can retrain our giddy paffions, 
controul our headlfrong appetites, and Hop us in 

the 
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the full career of fin and folly : for this rcafon aS 
vvell as others, the imprinting an early and deep 
fenfe of religion on the minds of youth is an fflen** 
ttal part in a complete plan of education. 

All forts of men that have gone before us into 
an eternal ftatc, have left this great obfervation 
behind them, that upon experience they haYd 
found, that what vain thoughts foever men may, 
in the heat of their youth, entertain of religion, 
they will, fooncr or latter, feel a teftimony God 
hath given it in every man’s breaft, which will 
one day make them ferious, either by the inex- 
prelTible fears, terrors, and agonies of a troubled 
mind, or the inconceivable peace, comfort, and 
joy of a good confcience. 

Let profane minds laugh at it as much as they 
will, there is a fecret commerce between God and 
the louls of good men j they feel the influence of 
heaven ♦, and become both wifer and better for 
it : and therefore to thofe who are fo happy as to 
be properly affected by religion, piety and devo- 
tion are their eternal comforts, and the pradticc of 
their duty is an everlafting pleafure. 

A ftate of temperance, fobriety, and juftice, 
without devotion, is a cold, lifelefs, infipid con- 
dition of virtue : and is rather to be ftyled philo- 
fophy than religion. Devotion opens the mind to 
great conceptions, and fills it with more fublimc 
ideas than any that are to be met with in the moft 
exalted fcience j and, at the fame time, Warmi 
2nd agitates the foul more than fenfual pleafure. 


• The light of nature could iinSt Seneca to this doflrine, as 
appears by a very reroarkabU pailage among his epiftlei, ia(tr tji 
In nohit fptriiti knomm mahnmjut ti ehftrvattr, H j^uem 

kbKcduK w$s ill$m traStmif it* tr ilU m. Ineit ii a holf-^^ 
refilling in us, who watcbei and obferres both good and wU* 
men, and wUl ueat us after the fame aiaancr that we treat him."* . 

The 
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The moft illiterate man, who is touched with 
tlevotion, and ufes frequent exercifes of it, con- 
trads a certain greatnefs of mind, mingled with a 
noble fimplicity, tbatraifes him above thofeofthe 
fame condition ; and there is an indelible markol 
goodnefs in thofe who (incerely poflbfs it. It is 
hardly polTible it fhould be otherwife j for the fer. 
vors of a pious mind will naturally contrad fuch 
an earneftnefs and attention towards a better be- 
ing, as will make the ordinary pallages of life go oil 
with a becoming indifference. By this a man in 
the lowed condition will not appear mean, nor in 
the mod fplendid fortune infolent. 

It is a great difgrace to religion, to imagine i: 
is an enemy to ninth and chccrfulnefs, and a le- 
vere exadcr of pcnlive looks and folcmn faces. 
The true fpiritof religion cheers as well as com- 
pofes the foul. It is not the bufinefs of virtue to ex- 
tirpate the affcctioivs of the mind, but to regulate 
them, 

'riic greated and wifed of men in all ages and 
countries were renowned for their piety and vir- 
tue. Thofe in our own nation, that have been 
unqucdionably the mod eminent for learning and 
knowledge, were likewife the molt eminent for 
their adherence to the Chriifiaii religion. 1 might 
produce \cry diming ex.implos from among the 
clergy ; but becaufc priclicraft is the common cry 
ol every casillmg empty fcnbblcr, I (hall fliew 
that thofe Livmen who have exerted a more than 
ordinal V genius m thcir writings, and were the 
glory of theirtiincs, were men whofo hopes were 
hlied with tnimr rtalitvs and the prolpcCf of future 
reward.**, and nun who lived in a dutiful fubmif- 
lldn to all the dodrincs and duties of rc'.calcd reli- 
gion. 


£ X A M- 
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examples. 

X enophon informs us, that what Cyrus the 
Great preferred before all other things was 
Ihc worOiip of the gods, and a refped for reli- 
-jion. Upon this therefore he thought himfdf 
obliged to beftow his lirlt and principal care. 
He began by cftablilhing a number of magi (or 
pritlls) to fihg daily a morning fcrvicc of praife 
to the honour of the gods, and to ofter facrifices, 
which was daily pradifed amon^ them even to 
h.ccccding ages. Xhc prince’s dilpofition cjuickly 
became, as is ufual, the prevailing difpofition 
among the people, and his c.tample Ic'.ame the 
lulc ot their condud. Cyrus, on the oihci hand, 
was cxtiemcly glad, to find in them fucii fenti- 
mints of religion, being convinced tlmt whofo- 
CUT finccrely Ears and worlhips God, v.’ill at the 
: me time be fait'iful to his km .’, and paf.Tveaii 
I’.inlable attachment to his perfon, and to the 
wciiare of the Itatc. Cyrop. 2C4. 

WHILE the colleagues of Conflantiiis, the 
R' m .n cmpcior, were perfeculing the Chrifiians 
V. ith hre and fword, he politic .lly pretcndctl to 
jCii’ecutc them too, and declared to (uch officers 
i t his houfehold and governors of provinces as 
v.crc Chriiliaiis, that he left it to their choice, 
m.thcr to lacrihcc to the gods, and by that means 
:rcl:r\c thcmfelves in their cn-ploymcnts, or to 
1 Tf^it their places and his favour by e ntinumg 
i ^dy in their religion.’ When they had all dc~ 
fh^eJ, the empiror op:ncd hio real IciUiments, 
-I’loached in the mod bitter terms ihofe who had 
-'ajunced their religion, highly extolled the\ir- 
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tue and conftancy of fuch as had defpifed tiie i 
wealth and vanities of the world, diffnilFed with I 
ignominy the former, faying, “ that thofe who 
had betrayed their God would not fcruple to be- 
tray their prince,” and, retaining the latter, 
trufted them with the guard of his perfon and the 
whole management of public affairs, as perfons 
on whofe fidelity he could rely, and in whom he 
might put an entire contidence. Euseb, Vit, 
Constant. 1 . i.c. 15. 

CAN any thing be more admirable than theft 
fentiments of Cicero ? “ That we ought above 
all things to be convinced there is a Supreme 
Being, who prefides over all the events of the 
world, and difpofes of every thing as fovereign 
lord and arbiter : that it is to him mankind arc 
indebted for all the good they enjoy : that he 
penetrates into, and is acquainted with, whatfo* 
ever palTes in the moft fecret recedes of the heart ; 
that he treats the juft and impious according to 
their refpedtive merits : that the true means of 
acquiring his favour, and of being pleafing in his 
fight, is not by the ufe of riches and magnificence 
in his worlhip, but by prefenting him an heart 
pure and blamclcfs, and by adoring him with an 
unfeigned and profound veneration. Nor can I 
think, adds he, that man to be in his right mind 
who is deftitute of religion.” CiCBii. de Leg. 

THE confent of all men, fays Seneca, is of 
very great weight with us : a mark that a thing 
is true, is when it appears fo to all the world, 
'fhus we conclude there is a divinity, becaufc all 
men believe it, there being no nation, how corrupt 
foever they be, which deny it, 

I NEVER 
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I NEVER had a fight of my fmil, fays the 
cmpfrof Aurelius, and yet I have a great valucfoi’ 
it, becaule it is difcoverable by its operations ; and 
[vy my conlbnt experience of the power of God, 
1 have a proof of his being, and a reafon for my 
veneration. 

AS to Socrates, it muft be allowed that the Pa- 
gan world never produced any thing fo great and 
|K‘j[cct. lie held admirable principles with rela- 
iiaii to the Deity ; he agreeably rallied the fables 
\ipon which the ridiculous myfteriesof his age 
were founded j he often difcourfed in the moft 
exalted terms of the exigence of one Supreme 
Scing, eternal, invjfible, the creator of the uni- 
vcife, and the fupreme director and arbiter of all 
events, who takes cognizance of the adions of men, 
and who will infallibly punifh the guilty and re- 
ward the virtuousi 

Thefe examples, fcledfcd from the heathen 
world, evidently prove that religion, or the fear 
and adoration of a Supreme Being, is dilated to 
us by the light of nature. Let us now coofider 
what has been the faith and pradicc of the great- 
til men in our own nation with regard to revealed 
religion, 

THE honourable Mr. Boyle, the mofl cxa(Sf 
f archer into the works of natuie that any age has 
known, and whofaw alheifmand infidelity begin- 
Ji ng to (hew thcmfelves in the loofe and volup- 
tuous reign of king Charles the Second, purfued 
his philofophical inquiries with religious views, 
to cUablilh the minds of men in i firm belief and 
tnorough fenfe of the infinite power and, wifdom 
of the great Creator. 

Vot. II. Li This 
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This account we have from one who was inll. 
mately acquainted with him, and preached his 
funeral fcrmon*. “ It appeared from thofe who 
converfed with him on his inquiries into nature, 
that his main deljgn in that (on which as he had 
his own eye molt conftantly, fo he took care to 
put Olliers often in mind of it) wastoraife in him* 
felf and others valter thoughts of the gredtnefs and 
glory, and of the wifdom and goodnefs of God. 
This was fo deep in his thoughts, that he con- 
cludes the article of his will, which relates to'that 
illultrious body of the Royal Society, in ihcl'c 
words, wilhing them a happy fuccefs in their lau- 
dable attempts to difcover the true nature of tic 
woiks of God ; and praying that they and all other 
fearchers into phyfical truths may cordially refer 
their aitainments to the glory of the great Author 
of nature, and to the comfort of mankind.” 

Jn another place the fame perfon fpeaks of him 
thus, “ He had the profoundell vehciation for the 
great God of heaven and earth that I ever obfened 
in any man. The very name of God was never 
mentioned by him without a paufc and viliblc 
ftop in his difeourfe.” 

Of the ftriiSlncfs and exemplarincfs of the whole 
courfe of his life, he fays, “ 1 might here chal- 
lenge the whole tribe of libertines to come and 
view the uftfulncfs as well as the cxctllcnte of 
the Chrilti, n religion in a life th.it was entirely de- 
dicated to it.” '1 he veneration he had for the holy 
fcriptures appears not onl) from his ftudymg them 
with great ex.idiiiefs, and exhorting others to do 
the fame j but more particularly from a diftinil 
trc.atile which he wrote, on purpol'c to defend the 
fc’ripture llyle, and to aniwer all the ebjedions 
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vi'hich profane and irreligious perfons have made 
againft it* 

His zeal in propagating Chriftianity in the 
world, appears by many and large benefadions to 
that end*. 

In his younger years he had thoughts of enter- 
in ^ into holy orders, and one reafon that deter- 
mined him agaiiilt it, was, that he believed he 
might in Tome relpeds be more ferviceable to re- 
ligion by contiiiuing a layman. “ His having no 
inierelts, with relation to religion, befides thofe 
of laving his own fouL, gave him, as he thought, a 
more unfufpeded authority in writing or ading 
on that lide. He knew the profane had fortified 
themfclves againlf all that was faid by men of our 
profellion, with this, that it v/as their trade, and 
tiut they were paid for it : he hoped therefore 
that he might have the more influence the Icfs he 
fliird in the patrimony of the church.” Life of 
Mr. Boyle, p.17, 22, 36, 37. 

Mr. LOCKK, whofe accurate talent in rea- 
foning is lo much celebrated c\cn by the (ccptics 
and infidels of our limes, IhcwcJ his zeal for the 
Chrillian religion, firft in his middle age, by 
pablilhing a dii’courfe on purpofe to demonitiate 
the re.ifonablcnefs of believing Jefus to be the 
p:omiled iVielfiah ; and after that, in the lalt 
}carsof his life, by a very judicious commentary 
ijpoii fevcral of the cpilMes of St. P.iiil. 

The holy feriptures arc every where mentioned 
l\v him with the greatefi: reverence j and he ex- 
horts ChriBians to betake ihemfelvcs In carnefl 
to the Itudy of the way to falvation, in thole holy 

filings, wherein God has revealed it from hca- 

• See the head BiNtficfNCE, 
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ven, and propofed it to the world ; feeking our 
religion where we are fure it is in truth to be 
found, comparing/ fpiritual things with fpiritual.” 
And, in a letter v;rittcn the year before his death 
to one who afked this liuiftion, “ What is the 
fhoiud and furefl: way for a young gentleman to 
attain to the true knowledge of the Chriftian 
religion, in the full and jull extent of it ?” His 
anfwcr is, “ Let him iludy the holy fcripturcs, 
efpccially the New Tcftament. Therein are con- 
tained the words of eternal life. It has God for 
Its author ; falvation for its end ; and truth, 
without any mixture of err^ir, for its matter 
adiicdion that was copied from his own prai'lico, 
in the latter part of his life, and after his retire- 
ment from bufmefs ; when for “ fourteen or fif- 
teen years, he applied himfelf crpccially to the 
ftudv of the holy fcripturcs, and employed the bit 
years of his life hardly in any thing elfe. He 
was never weary of admiring the great views cf 
that facred book, and the juft relation of all it> 
parts. He every day made difcovcries in it that 
gave him frefh caufe of admiration.” 

The death of this great man was agreeable to 
his life. For we are allured by one that was with 
him when he died, and had lived in the bme 
family for feven years before, that the day before 
his death he particularly exhorted all about himt; 
read the holy fcripturcs j that he defired to be 
remembered by them at evening prayers ; and 
being told that if he chofe it the whole family 
IhouTd come and pray by him in his chamber, he 
anfwcrcd, he fliould be very glad to have it fo, 
if it would not give too mucF trouble j that an 
occafion offering to fpeak of the goodnefs ct 
God, he efpccially exalted the care which God 
ihewed to man, in juffifying him by faith in jefus 

Chriff » 
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Chrlft j and returned God thanks in particular 
for having blelted him with the knowledge of 
that divine Saviour. 

About two months before his death, he drew 
up a letter to a certain gentleman, and hft this 
liifctiion upon it, “ 'lo bedclivcicd to !ii;n after 
my dectiife.” In it arc thefe remarkable words ; 
“ I'his life is a feene of v.^nity that foon pallcs 
,.’.vrv, and affords no folid 1 itisfadion, but m 
tr.r cunfeiournefs of doing well, ami in the b.cpcs of 
.iiv 'tiler life. 'I'his IS vv.bat I can fav upon c.v- 
j'.i dice, and what )ou vm! 1 find to be true, when 
}(jU coinr to make up tb.c account.” 

PoiTHUMOus Works, p. 321—328. 

Sir ISAAC NEWTON, univcrfally ac- 
knowledged to be the abkft philofophcr and 
mathematician that this, or perhap'^ any other, 
nation has produced, is al(o well known to have 
been a Irm believer and a fciious Chnfiian. 
His difcoverics concerning the frame and fyfiem 
of the univerfe were applied by him to demon- 
firate the being of a God, and to lilullratc his 
power and wifdoni in the creation. 

This gicat man applied himklf likewife with 
the utmoft attention to the ftudy of the holy ferip- 
turcs, and confidered the fevcral parts of them 
with uncommon exadnefs ; particularly, as to 
the order of time, and the ferics of prophccieg and 
events relating to the Mefliah. Upon which head 
he left behindhim an elaborate difeourfe, to prove 
that the famous prophecy of Daniel’s weeks, 
which has been fo induftrioufly perverted by the 
Deilts of our tii^s, wa" an exprefs prophecy of 
*he coming of the Mefliah, and fulfilled in Jefus 
Chriff, View of his Philosophy, 
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Mr, ADDISON, fo dcfervedly celebrated for 
an uncommon accuracy in thinking and rcafonine 
has given abundant proof of his belief of Chiii- 
tianity, and his zeal againft infidels of all kind?, 
in his Evidences of the Chriftian Religion. All 
his writings on religious fuhjedfs difeover a ftrone, 
mafculine, and Ready piety ; and his amiable 
condudf in every part of his life gives us the molt 
convincing proof that what he wrote were the 
genuine fentinicnts of his mind. But his viituc 
Ihone out biightelt at the point of death ; fi r aher 
a long and manly, but vain Rruggle with his dif- 
-tempers, he difmiflcd his phyficians, and with 
them al! hopes of life : but with his hopes of Idc 
he difmiHed not his concern for the living, but 
font for a youth nearly related, and finely accom- 
pliflicd, yet not above being the better for good 
imprefilons from a dying fiicnd. He came : but 
lilc now glimmering in the focket, the dyin;^ 
friend was filcnt. After a decent and proper paulc 
the youth faid, “ Dear Sir ! you font for me : I 
believe, and hope you have fome commands ; I 
fhall hold them moft facred May diRant ages 
not only hear, but feel, the reply ! Forcibly graf- 
ping the youth’s hand, he foftly faid, /;/ wUt 
peace a chriji'um can die. He fpoke with difficulty, 
and loon expired. Through divine grace how 
great is man ! through divine mercy how Ring* 
Icfs death ! who would not thusexpia*? CoNJEC* 
TUR£S ON ORIGINAL COMPOSITION, p. lOj. 

LOUIS, the late duke of Orleans, thus ex- 
prcfl'cd the delight he found in piety and devotion : 
“ I know by experience that fobJunary grandeur 
and fublunary plcafure, are dclufive and vain, 
and arc always infinitely below the conceptioBS 
Vc form of them: but, on the contrary, fuch 

happinefs 
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happinefs and fach complacency may be found in 
(jev^otion and piety as the fenfual mind has no idea 
of." 

Sir FRANCIS WALSINGHAM, towards 
the end of his life, wrote thus to lord Burleigh : 
“ We have lived long enough to our country, 
to our fortunes, and to our foveieign ; it is high 
tunc we begin to live to ourfelvcs and to our God.’' 

PHILIP the Third, king of Spain, fcrioufly 
rcflvctuig upo 1 the life he had lived, ciicdcut, 
iiooii hb death-bed, “ Ah ! how happy weic l, 
h>’J I fpent thole twenty-three years that I have 
htli my ku'gdom, in a retirement fayingto his 
coiiklior, my concern is for niy foul, not my 
body.” 

Cardinal WOLSEY, one of the greateft 
miniilers of (late that ever was, poured forth his 
foul in thefe fad words ; “ Had 1 been as dili<jent 
to ferve my God, as I have been to pleafe my king, 
he would not have forfaken me now in nrty grey 
h.iirs.” 

Cardinal RICHLIEU, after he had given 
law to all Europe for many years, confeded to 
P. du Moulin, that being forced upon many ir- 
regularities in his life-time, by that which they 
call “ Reafons of date,” he could not tell how to 
fatisfy his con Lienee upon feveral accounts : 
and, being afked one day bv a friend why he was 
fo fad ? He anfwered, “ The foul is a ferious 
thing, it muft be either fad here for a moment, or 
be fad for ever.” 
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Sir JOHN MASON, pn>y.counrellor to 

king Henry the eighth, upon his death-bed, de. 
Jivered hinifelf to tho/e about him to this pur- 
po^c ; “ J have feen five princes, and have been 
privy-counfcllor to four. 1 have fecn the moil 
remarkable things in foreign parts, and beenpre- 
fent at nioft Itatc-tranfa^tions for thirty )'ears to- 
gether, and have learned this, after fo mnn/ 
years experience, that ferioufnefs is the gientcit 
^wii’doni, and a good confciencc tlic belt cllat. 
and were I to live my time over again, 1 would 
change the court lor a cloilier ; my privv-couir- 
felloi’s bullies, for an hermit’s retirement; and 
the v'hole hte 1 have lived in the palace, lor one 
hour’s enjoyment of God in the chapel : ail 
things elfe forfake me, befides my God, my duty, 
and my prayer.” 

Sir THOMAS SMITH, fecrctary of ftatc 
to queen Elizabeth, a quarter of a year before 
his death, fent to his friends the bilhops of Win- 
chefter and Worccllcr, intreating them to draw 
him, out of the word of God, the plaineft and 
cxatflell way of making his peace with him ; 
adding, that it was great pity men knew not to 
what end they were born into the world, till they 
were ready to go out of it. 

' Sir PHILIP SIDNEY left this his Jaft fare- 
well among his acquaintance, “ Love my memory, 
cherifli my friends ; but, above ail, govern your 
will and alFedlions by the will and word of your 
-Creator ; in me behold the end of this world, and 
all its vanities,” 


Doctor 
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Doctor DONNE, a perfon of great parts 
and learning, being upon his death-bed, and 
taking his folemn farewell of his friends, left 
this with them, “ 1 repent of all nfty life, but that 
part of it 1 fpent in communion with God, and 
doing good.” 

Sir FRANCIS BACON, lord Verulam, w.-ts 
a man who, for the greatnefs of genius and com- 

р. il 3 of knowledge, did honour to his age and coun- 
try j I could almoft fay, to human nature itfelf. 
He poireiled at once all thofe extraordinary talents 
which were divided among the greatelf authors 
of antiquity : nor can one tell which to admire 
moll in hi's writings, the ftiength of reafon, force 
of Itvle, or brightnefs of imagination. This great 
man was a firm believer, and poflefled that ge- 
nu'iie and ardent fpirit of devotion and piety 
which reafon didlatcs, and revelation purifies and 

с. xalts. His principal error feems to have been 
the excels of that virtue which covers a multitude 
cl faults, d'his betrayed him to fo great an in- 
dulgence towards his fervants, who made a cor- 
rupt ufe of it, that it ftripped him of all thofe 
n.hes and honours which a long furies of merits 
had heaped upon him. But in the following de- 
lutional piece, at the fame time that we find him 
pridlrating himfclf before the great mercyTc.it, 
and humbled under afflictions which at that time 
lay heavy upon him, we fee him fupported by 
tiie lenfc of his integrny, his zeal, his devotion, 
and his love to mankiiTd, which give him a much 
higher figure in the minds of thinking men, ihaii 
that greatnefs had done from which he was 
fallen, 
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^ • The prayer above-mentioned was found among 
. .his Jordfbip’s papers, written with bis own handj 
and is as follows : 

Adgft gracious Lord God, my merciful Fa. 

: ,ther, my Creator, my Redeemer, and my Com- 
, forter. Thou, 0 Lord, foundeit and fearchei't 
the depths and fecrets of all hearts : thou ac- 
knowledgeit the upright of heart, thou judgeft 
the hypocrite j thou pondered mens thoughts and 
. doings as in a balance ; thou meafureft their in- 
i tentions as with a line ; vanity and crooked ways 
cannot be hid from thee* 

“ Remember, 0 Lord ! how thy fervant hath 
walked before Thee; remember what 1 have 
fought, and what hath been principal in my 
intentions. 1 have loved thy allcmblies, 1 have 
mourned for the divihons of thy church, i have 
delighted in the brightnefe of thy fandluary ; (he 
vine, wliich thy right hand hath planted in 
this nation, I have ever prayed unto thee, that it 
might have the firft and the latter rain, and 
that it might ftrctch her branches to the feas, 
and to the flood. I'he (late and bread of the 
poor and opprdied have been precious in mine 
eyes. 1 have hated all cruelty and hardnefs of 
• hcait ; 1 have (though adelpifed weed) procured 
the good of all men. If any have been my 
. euemies, I thought not of them, neither hath the 
funalmoil fet upon my difpleafure ; but 1 have 
been as a dove, free from fuperiluity of mar 
liciournefs. 

“ Thoufands have been my fins, and ten 
thoufands my tranfgreflions j but thy fandtifica*- 
tions have remained with me, and my heart 
.(through tby grace) bath been an unqucnched 
coal upon tbuie altar.. ‘ 

V “ 0 Lcrd, 
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« 0 Lord, my ftrength ! I hav« fince my 
piith met with thee in all my ways, by thy 
fatherly companions, by thy comfortable cha(- 
tifcments, and by thy moft vifible providence. 
As thy favours have increafed upon me, fo hive 
thy corrections j fo as thou hall been alwiya 
near me, 0 Lord ! and ever as my worldly blef- 
fings were exalted, fo fecret darts from thee hive 
pierced me ; and when 1 have afeended before 
men, I have defeended in humiliation before 
thee. And now, when I thought moft of peace 
and honour, thy hand is heavy upon me, and 
hath humbled me according to thy former loving 
kindnefs, keeping me ftill in thy fatherly fchooi, 
not as a baftard, but as r. child. Juft are thy 
judgments upon me for my fins, which are more 
in number than the fandsof the fea, but have no 
proportion to thy mercies ; for what arc the 
fands of the fea ? Earth, heavens, and all thefe, 

' arc nothing to thy mercies. Bcfidcs my innu- 
merable fins, I confefs before thee, that i am 
debtor to thee for the gracious talent of thy gifts 
and grace?, which 1 have neither put into a napkin, 
Bor put it (as 1 ought) to exchangers, whe;i;it 
might have made belt profit, but misi’pent it. in 
things for which I was leaft fit : fo i may truly 
fay, my foul hath been a ftrangcr in the courle of 
my pilgrimage. Be merciful unto me, O Lord, 
for my Saviour’s fake, and receive me unto tby 
bofom, or guide me in thy ways.” 

After reading thefe examples, fevcral obfer- 
vations naturally prefciit tbemfelves to the mind, 
as, ^ 

Firft, The light of nature, duly attended to, 
will evidently lead us into the belief of a Supreme 
Using, infinitely holy, powerful,- juft, and good, 

L 6 the 
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the creator and preferver of all things, the fricml 
and judges of mankind. 

Secondly, It is therefore otir duty as well as 
highlit intereft often, at 'ftated times, and by 
decent and folenin ads, to contemplate and adore 
the great original of our exiftence, the parent cf 
all beauty, and of all good ^ to cxprefs our ve- 
neration and love by an awful and devout recog- 
nition of his perfections ; and to evidence our 
gratitude, by celebrating his goodnefs, and thank- 
fully acknowledging all his benefits, it is like- 
wifc our duty, by proper exercifes of furrow and 
humiliation, to confefs our ingratitude and folly, 
to lignify our dependence upon God, and our 
confidence in hi6 goodnels, by imploring h:s 
hleliing and graciou*. concurrence in alliiting the 
weaknefs, and curing the corruption of our na- 
ture. And, finally, to tclhly our fenfe of his 
, authority and our faith in his government, by de- 
voting ourlelves to do his will, and ’refigniiig 
ourfeives to his difpofal, Th's is that internal 
piciy or the worfbip of the iniiid which unafliftcd 
reafun didLitcs, and all the greateft and wifcll men 
of the heathen world recommended and praifdiicd. 
It may be proper, however, to remaik. that thcl'e 
duties are not therefore obligatory, becaufe the 
Deity needs or can be piofited by them i but as 
they are apparently decent and moral, fuitable to 
the relations he fulbins of our Creator, benefac- 
tor, lawgiver, and judge, expreflive of our ffatc 
and obligation, and improving to our tempers, by 
making us more rational, focial, and conkqucntly 
more happy. And as God is the paicnt arid head 
of the locial fyllcm^ as he has formed us for a 
fociai flate, as by one we find the belt fecurity 
agaioll the ills of iife,^ and in the other enjoy it^ 
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arcateft comforts, and as by means of both,' our 
nature attains its higheft improvement and per- 
fedion } and moreover, as there are public blef- 
linps and crimes in which we all (hare in fome de- 
arie, and public wants and dangers to which all 
Ire expofed ; it is therefore evident, that the va- 
rious and folcmn offices of public religion are du- 
ties of indilpenfable moral obligation, among the 
bell cements of fociety, the fiimeft prop of go- 
vernnKnt, and the faired ornament of both. 

And, thirdly, thefe examples (hew us, that a 
ftrong and clear r^afon naturally leads to the be- 
lief of revelation, when it is not under the influence 
of vice or pride : for notwithdandmg our modern 
fceplics and infidels are grer.t pretenders to reafon 
and philofophy, and are willing to have it thought 
that none who are really podelld of thofe talents 
can cafily alTcnt to the truth of Chiiflianity, yet 
we fee It falls out very unfortunately for them and 
their caufe, that thole perfons who are confefled 
to have been the mod perlecl rcafoners and philo- 
lophcrs of their time, are alfo known to have been 
hrm believers. And as they are all laymen, there 
b no room to alledge that they were prejudiced by 
intcred or fecular coiiliderations of any kind. 
May thefe examples therefore be the means, on 
one hand, to prevent the well-meaning, and cf- 
pecially the riling generation, from being milled 
by the vain boalts of our modern pretenders to rea- 
fon; and, on the other hand, to check the incli- 
nation of the wicked and vicious to be milled, 
when both of them have before their eyes fuch 
eminent indanccs of the greatell Diallers of reafon 
Jwt only believing revelation, but zcaloufly con- 
cerned toedablifh and propagate the belief of it. ’ 
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SENTIMENTS. 

W HOEVER arrogates to himfelf the right 
of vengeance, (hews how little he is qua- 
lified to decide his own claims, fince he certainly 
demands what he would think unfit to be granted 
to another. 

The man who retires to meditate mlfchief, and 
to exafperate his own rage ; whofe thoughts are 
cmploy^’d only on means of difirefs and contriv- 
ances of ruin ; whofe mind never paufes from the 
remembrance of his own fufterings, but to indulge 
fome hope of enjoying the calamities of another, 
may julfly be numbered among the moft miferablo 
of human beings j among thofe who arc guilty 
without reward, who have neither the gladnefs of 
profperity, nor the calm of innocence. 

Whoever confiders the weaknefs both of him- 
felf and others will not long want perfualives to 
forgivenefs. Wc know not to what degree of ma- 
lignity any injury is to be imputed j nor how 
much its guilt, if we were to infpedt the mind 
of him that committed it, would be extenuated 
by miftake, precipitance, or negligence; we can- 
not be certain how much more we feel than was 
intended to be infln^ted, or how much weincreafe 
the milchicf to ourfelves by voluntary aggrava- 
tions. Wc may charge to defign the etfect of acci- 
dent j we may think the blow violent only ht- 
cauDe wc have made ourfclves delicate and tender 
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VC are on every fide in danger of error and of guilt, 
which we are certain to avoid only by fpeed'y for- 
given -fs. 

Of him that hopes to be forgiven, it is indif- 
pcnfably required that he forgive. It is therefore 
fupcrflaous to urge any other motive. On thrs 
groat duty eternity is fufpended, and to him that 
refufes to pradife it, the throne of mercy is in- 
accclfible, and the Saviour of men has been bom 
in vain. 

A paflionate and revengeful temper renders a 
man unfit for advice, deprives him of his reafon, 
robs him of all that is great or noble in his nature j 
it makes him unfit for converfation, deftroys 
fricndlhip, changes juihee into cruelty, and turns 
all order into confufion. 

I'hcrc are three kinds of returns for injuries : 
abjed fubmiHion, fevere retaliation, and contemp- 
tuous difregard. The firft is always the worif, 
and the l.ilt generally the belt: yet, however dif- 
ferent they may be in thcmfclves, the dignity of ' 
the laft is fo much fuperior to common concep- 
tions, that they may perhaps be forced on the fe- 
cund, purely to prove that they did not ftoop to 
the firih 


EXAMPLES. 

TOURING the refidencc of Xorxcs at Sardis’, 
he conceived a violent palfion for the wife of 
his brother Mafiftus, who was a prince of extra- 
ordinary merit, had always ferved the king with 
great zeal and fidelity, and had never done any 
thing to diioblige him. The virtue of this lady, 
her great afFcdion, and fidelity to her hufbaud 
made her inexorable to all the king’s- felicitations. 

However, 
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However, he ftill flattered himfclf that by a pro. 
fuflon of favours and liberalities, he might pof! 
fibly gain upon her j and among other kind thin'^s 
he did to oblige her, he married his eldefl fon 
Darius, whom he intended for his fucceflbr to 
Artainta, this princefs’s daughter, and ordered 
the marriage fhoulJ be confummaied as foon as 
he arrived at Suza. But Xerxes finding the lady 
ftill no lefs impregnable, in fpite of all his temp- 
tations and attacks, immediately changed his 
object, and fell paflionately in love with her 
daughter, who did not imitate the glorious ex- 
ample of her mother’s conftancy and virtue. 
Whilft this intrigue was carrying on, Ameflris, 
wife to Xerxes, made him a prefent of a rich and 
magnificent robe of her own making. Xerxe?, 
being extremely plcafcd with this robe, thought 
fit to put it on, upon the firfl vifit he afterwards 
made to Artainta j and in the converfation he 
had with her, he mightily prefTed her to let him 
know what he fhould do for her, affuring her at 
the fame time, with an oath, that he would grant 
her whatever (lie afked of him, Artaiiua upon 
this, defired him to give her the robe he had on. 
Xerxes, forefeeing the ill confequences that would 
necellarily enfue upon making her this prefent, 
did all that he could to dili’uade her from inufl* 
ing upon it, and offering her any thing fn the 
world in lieu of it. But not being able to prevail 
upon her, and thinking himfelf bound by the 
imprudent promife and oath he had made, he ga^e 
her the robe. The lady no looncr received it, tnaii 
(he put It on, and wore it publicly by way of tro- 
phy. Amelfris being confirmed in the mfpicioa 
Ihe had entertained, by this adipn, was enraged to 
th« laik degree ; but infieaJ of letting her ven- 
geance fall upon the daughter, who was the only 

offender, 
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odcnoer, fhe refolved to wreak it upon the mother, 
whom he looked upon as the author of the whole 
intrigue, though (he was intirely innocent of the 
matter. For the better executing of herpurpofe, 
Ihf waited till the grand feaff, which was every 
\ car celebrated on the king’s birth-day, and which 
was not far oft j on which occafion the king, ac- 
voiding to the eftabliflicd cuftom of the country, 
granted her whatever (lie demanded, This day 
being come, the thing (he delired of his majefty 
was, that the wife of Mafiftus ftiould be delivered 
into her hands. Xcrxc.s, who apprehended the 
tjueen s delign, and who was ftruck with horror 
at the thought of it, as well out of regard to his 
brother, as on account of the innocence of the 
lady, againft whom he perceived his wife was fo 
vio ently exafperated, at firft refiifed her requeft, 
and endeavoured all he could to dilTuadc her from 
it; but not being able cither to prevail upon her, 
or to aa withfteadinefs and refolution himfelf, he 
at lait yielded, and was guilty of the weakeft and 
moU cruel piece of complaifance that ever was 
inviolable obligations of juftice 
and humanity give way to the arbitrary laws of a 
cu om, that had only been cftabliftied to give oc- 
fa ion for the doing of good, and for a 6 ts of bene- 
•«^ncc and gencrofity. In confequence of this 
compliance, the lady was apprehended by the 
'ng s guards, and delivered to Ameftris, who 
oau e her breafts, tongue, nofe, ears, and lips to 

00 cut off, ordered them to be thrown to the dogs 
in cr own prefence, and then fent her home to her 
iiolband s houfe in that mutilated and miferablc 
con jtion. In the mean time Xerxes had fent for 

1 7'°^er, in order to prepare him for this me- 
lancholy and tragical adventure. He firft gave 

ini to utiderftand that he lliould be glad he would 
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put away his wife; and to Induce him thereto, 
offered to give him one of his daughters in her 
ftead. But Mafiftus, w(io was pa/fonately fond 
of his wife, could not prevail on himfelf to divorce 
her ; whereupon Xerxes in great wrath told him, 
that fince he refufed his daughter, he (hould nei. 
ther have her nor his wife, and that he would tcjch 
him not to rcjecl the offers his maftcr had made 
him ; and with this inhuman reply left him. This 
ftrange proceeding threw Mafifius into the great- 
eft anxiety j who, thinking he h. d reafon to appre- 
hend the worlt of accidents, made all the halte he 
could home, to fee what had pafTcd there during 
his ablencc. On his arrival he found his wife in 
that deplorable condition wc have juft been dc- 
feribing. Being enraged to the 'alt degree, as w- 
may naturally imagine, he aflembled all hts fi- 
mily, his fervants and dependants, and fet out 
with all poftiblc expedition for Ba6trian3,of which 
he was governor, determined, as foon as he arriv- 
ed there, to raife an army, and make war againft 
the king, in order to revenge himfelf f 'r his bar- 
barous treatment. But Xerxes being informed of 
his hafty departure, and from thence fufpedting' 
the defigii he had conceived againft him, fent a 
party of hoifc to purfuc aft^r him j which, having 
overtaken him, cut him in pieces, together with 
his children and all his retinue, Herod. 1 . 9* 
c. 107. 

HI DARN ES, Statira’s father, a Perfianof 
very great quality, was governor of one of tbc 

f irincipal provinces of the empire, Statira was 1 
ady of extraordinary beauty, which induced 
Artaxerxes the king to marry her, who was then 
called Arfaces. At the fame time Tcriteuchmcs* 
Statira’s brother, married Haraeftris, Arfaccs’s 

filler. 
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jailer, one of the daughters of Darius and Paryfatls ; 
in favour of which marriage Teriteuchmes, upon 
his father^s death, had hrs government given him. 
7’hcrc was at the fame time another filler in this 
family, no lefs beautiful than Statira, and who 
bcfules, e.xcelled in the arts of (hooting with the 
bow, and throwing the dart. 'I'eriteuchmes her 
brother conceived a criminal pa/Tion for her, and 
to eratify, it, refolvcd to fet himfelf at liberty, 
by "killing Hanieftris, whom he had efpoufed. 
Darius having been informed of this projedi, by 
the force ol prefents ' and promifes, engaged 
Udiailes, I'eriteuchmes’s friend and confidant, 
to pi event fo black a defigii. by aflairmating him. 
flo obeyed, and had for his reward the govern- 
ment of him he had put to death with his own 
hands. Amongft I'eritcuchmes’s guards was a 
fun of Udialles, called Mithridates, very much 
.attached to his mafter. The young gentleman 
upon hearing that his father had committed this 
murder in perfon, uttered all manner of impre- 
cations againft him, and full of horror for fo 
infamous and villanous an adion, feized on the 
city Zaris, and openly revolting, declared for the 
eftabliihment of Teriteuchmcs’s fon ; but that 
young man could not hold out long againlt 
Darius. He was blocked up in the place with 
the fon of I'eriteuchmes, whom he had with 
him ; and all the reft of the children of Hidarnes 
were put in prifon, and delivered to Paryfatis, 
to do with them as that mother, exafperated to 
the laft excefs, by the treatment either done or 
intended to her daughter Hamedris, fliould think 
ft. That cruel princefs began by caufing Rofana, 
v/hofe beauty had been the occafions of this evil, 
to be fawed in two, and ordered the reft to bo 

put 
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put to death, except Statira, whofe life file grant* 
cd to the tears and moft tender and ardent folici^ 
rations of Arfaces, whofe love for his wife made 
him fpare no pains for her prefervation. 

Statira, as foon as her huiband was upon tl;e 
throne, caufes Udiades to be delivered up to her, 
Slic ordered his tongue to be torn out, and maij 
him die in the molt cxquilitc torments (he could 
invent, to punifh the ciiine which had occaliuned 
the ruin of her family. 

C)rii‘', the Ton of Darius and Paryfatis, f.ivv 
with pain his cider brother Artaxerxes, the hui'. 
band of Statjra, on the thionc, and therefore de- 
termined if polliblc to put him to death, and fuze 
the government. With this view an army was 
raifed, and (loftilities commenced, the news of 
which occafioncd great trouble at court. Pary- 
fatis was looked upon as the principal caiife of this 
war; and all perfons in her fervice and iniercft 
were fufpei^ed of holding intelligence wkh Cy- 
rus. Statira efpecially, the reigning queen, re- 
proached her inceflantly in the moll violent 
terms. “ Where isiiow,”faid fhetoher, “ that 
faith you have fo often engaged for your Ton’s 
behaviour ? Where thofe ardent prayers you 
employed to preferve from death that confpirator 
againll his king and brother? ’Tis your un- 
happy fondnefs has kindled this war, and plunged 
us into an abyfs of misfortunes." The antipathy 
and hatred of the two queens againfleach other were 
already much inflamed by fuch warm reproaches, 
We mall fee what confequcnces they had, Ar- 
taxerxes aflbmbled a numerous army to receive 
his brother, and a battle was foug^ht at Cunaxa, 
about twenty-five leagues from Babylon, which 
proved fatal to Cyrus, who fell dead at his bro- 
ther's 
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thcr’sfcet, Some fay l)y the wound given, him 
by the king ; others affirm, that he was killed by 
a Larian foldier. Mithridates, a young Perfiaii 
nobleman, aflerted that he had given him the 
mortal ftroke with a javelin, which entered his 
temple and pierced his head quite througli. As 
the king believed he had killed Cyrus with his 
own hand, and looked upon that adion as the 
moft glorious of his life, he dcfircd that all the 
world ihould think the fame, and it was wound- 
ing him in the moft tender part to difpute that 
honour, or endeavour to divide it with him. 
The Carian foldier, whom we mentioned before, 
not contented with the great prefents the king 
hid made him upon a different pretext, perpetually 
declared to all that would hear him, that none 
but himfelf had killed Cyrus ; and that the king 
(lid him great injuftice in depriving him of the 
glory due to him. The piince, upon being in- 
lormcd of that infoloncc, determined to revenge 
ihc affront, and had the wcakneff and crucify to 
caulc him to be dclue:\d to Paryiati?, who had 
fwoin the dtllrinflion of all thole who had any 
Ih. rc in the dc^.th oi her fon. Animated by her 
barbarous revenge, fhc commanded the execu- 
tioners to take that unfortunate wretch, and 
to make him fufFer the moll exquilite tortures 
for ten days ; then after they had torn out his 
pyos, to pour molten brafs into his cars, till he 
expired in that cruel miferyj which v/as accord- 
ingly executed. 

Mithridates alfo, having boaflcd at an enter- 
taii’.ment, where he had heated his brain with 
'^’iie, that it was he who gave Cyrus his mortal 
'Vound, paid very dear for that fottiffi and im- 
prudent vanity. He v/as condemned to fuffer 

the 
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the punifliment of the ^tmghsy one of the mott 
cruel that ever was invented, and after having 
languiihed in torment during feventeen days, died 
at 1 aft in exquifite mifery. 

There only remained for the final execution 
of her projedf, and fully to fatiate her vengeance, 
the punifhment of the king’s eunuch Melabates, 
who, by his mafter’s order, had cut ofF the head 
and hand of Cyrus. But as there was nothing to 
take hold of in his conduct, Paryfatis laid this 
fnare for him : She was a woman of great addrefs, 
had abundance of wit, and excelled in playing at 
a certain game with dice. After the war, fhe had 
been reconciled to the king, played often with him, 
was of all his parties, had an unbounded com- 
plaifance for him, and fo far from con trad i (fling 
him in any thing, prevented his defires, and did 
not even blufh at indulging his pafTions. But (lie 
took fpecial care never to lofe fight of him, and to 
leave Statira as little alone with him as fhe could, 
defiring to gain an abfolute afcendancy over her 
foil, One day feeing the king intirely unem- 
ployed, and with no thoughts but diverting 
himfelf, fhe propofed playing at dice with him for 
a certain fum, to which he readily confented. 
She fuffered him to win, and paid down the mo- 


* He wai laid on his back in a kind of horfe-trough, and 
ftronsly fadened to the four cornets of it. Every part ot him, ca* 
cept his bead, his hands, and his Icct, which came out at holes 
made for that purpofe, was covered with another trough. In this 
horrid fituation, food was given him trom lime to time j and in 
cafe of hif retufal to cal, u was forced down his throat. Hcney 
ntiied with milk was given him to drink, and all his face was 
fmeared with it, which by that means attracted a numbcrlcfs mul- 
titude of fltes, cfpccially as he was perpetually expofed to the 
fuirching rays of the fua. The worms which bred in his excre- 
nents preyed on his bowels. Criminals condemned to this punifh* 
ment generally lived frtvs fifteen to iwcfliy days, 

ney. 
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jicy. But affecting regret and vexation, (he 
prelied him to begin again, and to play with her 
for an eunuch. The king, who fufpeded no^ 
thine, complied, and they agreed to except five 
of the favourite eunuchs on each fide; that the 
winner fhould take their choice out of the reft; 
and the lofer be bound to deliver him. Having 
made thefe conditions, they fat down to play. 
The queen was all attention to the game, and 
made ufe of all her (kill and addrefs in it. She 
won, and chofe Mefabates, for he was not one 
of the excepted. As foon as (he got him into her 
hands, before the king could have the Icaft fufpi- 
cion of the revenge (he meditated, (he delivered him 
to the executioners, and commanded them to flay 
him alive, to lay him afterwardi. upon three crols 
bars, and 10 ftreich his fkin at large before his eyes 
upon two ftakes prepared for that purpofe ; which 
vas performed accordingly. When the king knew 
it, he was extremely concerned, and violently an- 
ff\ with his mother. All thefe cruelties feem to 
rau’ been only clfaysand prcp.nrations for a great- 
tr crime Haryfaiis meditated. She had retained at 
h art a violent hatred for Queen Statira, which (he 
had fufl'ered to efcape her upon many occafions. 
bhi perceived plainly, that her credit with the 
ling her Ton was only the eff’ed of his rcfpcdl and 
conI'deraiKin for her as his mother ; whereas that 
ff'r Sraiira was founded in love and coi.fidcncc, the 
hni feciirity of credit with him. She rcTolvcd, 

' tit ft rt, to rid herfelf, whatever it coft her, of fo 
Iciiiiidable a rival, i'or the more certain attam- 
iTiint ot her ends, fire feigned a reconciliation with 
h^r daughter in-law, and treated her with all the 
interior marks of fincerefriendfhip and real confi- 
^nice Thciwoqueeus, appearing therefore to have 
'^gotten their former fulpicions and dtfl’crenccs, 
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li^vcd well together, faw one another u before, an4 
did eat at each other’s apartments. But as both of 
them knew how much the friendfliip and carellei 
of the court were to be relied on, efpecially among 
the women, they were neither of them deceived in 
the other j and the fame fears always fubfifting, 
they kept upon their guard, and never eat but of 
the fame difhes and pieces. Could one believe il 
poflible to deceive fo attentive and cautious a vigi- 
lance ? P^iryfatis, one day when her daughter-in- 
law was at table with her, took an exquifite bird 
that had been ferved up, cut it in two parts, gave 
one half to Statira, and eat the other herfclf. 
tira foon after was feized with fharp pains j and 
having quitted the tabic, died in the moft horrible 
convuHions, not without inlpiring the king with 
the moft violent iulpicion of his mother, of whofe 
cruelty and revengeful fpirit he was fulTiciently 
fenfible before. He made the flrictclt enquiry inro 
the crime i all his mother’s domcllics were feizei 
and put tothe qucltion j whcn(jygi3,oneof Pary 
fatis’s women and confidents, confeircd the whole. 
She had caufed one fide of a knife to be rubbed 
with poifon, fo that Paryfatis, having cut the bird 
in two, put the found part into her own mouth di- 
redly, and gave Statira the other that was poifoned. 
Gygis was put to death after the manner the Per- 
fians puniflicd prilbners, which is thus : they lay 
their heads upon a great and very broad ffone, and 
beat upon it with another till they are entirely 
crufhed, and^have no remains of their former fi' 
gurc. As for Paryfatis, the king contented him- 
I'elf with confining her to Babylon, where (he de- 
manded to retire ; and told her that he would ne- 
ver fet his foot within it whilft fhe was iherp^ 

Wc fee here the terrible cffcAs of female, re- 
vcnge> and, in general, of what cxcclTes thev 

, arc 
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fit capable, who find themfelves above all laws, ' 
and have no other rule for their adftons than thekr 
otn will and pailions. Ctes. c. li. 55. 

WHEN Alexander the Great came before the 
city of Gaza, he found it provided with a ftrong 
garrifon, commanded by Betis, one of Dariuj’s' 
eunuchs. This governor, who was a brave man 
and very faithful to his fovercign, defended it 
with great vigour againft Alexander. As this 
was the only inlet or pafs into Egypt, it was 
abfolutely neceflary for him to conquer it, and 
therefore he was obliged to befiege it. But al- 
though every art of war was employed, not- 
wifhftanding his foldiers fought with the utmoll 
intrepidity, he was however forced to lie two 
months before it. Exafperated at its holding out 
fo long, and his receiving two wounds, he was 
rcfolvcd to treat the governor, the inhabitants, 
and foldiers, with a barbarity abfolutely inex- 
cufable; for he cut ten thoufand men to pieces, 
and fold all the reft with their wives and childicn 
for (laves. 

When Betis, who had been taken prifoner in 
the laft afl'ault, was brought before him, Alex- 
ander, inftcad of ufing him kindly, as his valour 
and fidelity juftly merited, this young monarch, 
who otherwife elteemed bravery even in an enemy, 
fired on that occafion with an infolcnt joy, fpoke 
thus to him; “ Betis, thou (halt not die the 
death thou defireft, prepare therefoie to fufter all 
the torments which revenge can invent.'* Betis, 
looking upon the king with not only a firm but 
a haughty air, did not make the Icaft reply to his 
menaces i upon which the king, more enraged 
than before at his difdainful filcncc ; “ Obferve,’* 
faid he, “ 1 bcfcech you, that dumb arrogance ! 
VoL. II. M ^ Has 



Has he beijde 4 the knee? Has he /poke butf*. 
n\uch as one fubmifTive word ? But i will con- 
cuer this obftinate filence^ and will force groans 
from, him, if 1 can draw nothing clfe,” At laft 
A)tnfai^der*8 anger rofe to fury, his condu£i now 
beginning to change ^with his fortune upon 
which he ordered a hole to be made through hit 
heels, when a rope being put through them, and 
this being tied to a chariot, he ordered his (oU 
diers to drag Betis round the city till he died. , 
He boaih-d his having imitated upon this occafton 
Ach lies, from whom he was defeended, who, ar 
Homer relates, caufed the dead body of Hector 
to be dragged in the fame manner round the walls 
of I roy^'^i as i( a man ought to pride himfclf 
for having imitated fo ill an example. Both were 
very barbarous ; but Alexander was much more 
lb, in cauling Betis to bediaggcd alive, and for 
no other rcafon than bctaufc he had ferved his 
fovengn with biavery and fidelity, by defending, 
a city With which he had entrufied him'; a fide* 
lity that ought to have been admired, and even 
rewarded, by an enemy, rather than punilhcd m 
fo cruel a niaimer, Curt, 

IN the reign of James the Firfi, towards the 
end of the year 1609, Robert Carr, a youth of 
twenty years of age, and ot a good family in 
Scotland, returned to London from his travels. 
All his natural accomplilhments confided in a 
h.indfonie perfon ; all his acquired abilities in an 
cafy air and genteel carriage. He was ftrongly 
recommended to his countryman lord Hay ; and 
that nobleman no fooncr cait his eye upon him 
than he found him poiieiled of thofe talents which 

* Dccipit cxeisplv vitiiiuniubUc. 

would 
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«touia qualify him for making a figure in the 
Knglifli court. Confcious of the king’s fondncfs 
for vouth and beauty, and exterior appearance, 
he ttudied how matters might be fo conduded, 
that this new objed fhould make the deepeft 
ifflpreffion upon him. Without naming him at 
court, he allotted him the office of prefenting to 
Jimes his buckler and device, at a match of 
tilting ; and hoped he would engage the atten-^ 
tionof that monarch. Fortune favoured his de- 
llgns, by an accfdent which at firft bore a con- 
miry afped. When Carr was advancing to per- 
form his office, his unruly horfe flung him, and 
broke his leg, in the king’s prefence. James ap- 
proached him with looks of pity and compaffion. 
His beauty and tender years excited love and af. 
fedion j and the prince ordered him to be carried 
to the palace, and to be carefully attended. He 
bimlelf, after the tilting, paid him a vifit; and fre- 
quently repeated it during his confinement. The 
i^morance and limplicity of the boy completed 
the conqueft which his exterior grace and accom- 
plilhments had begun. Poircfled with a high opi- 
monof his own abilities, he flattered himfclf that 
tlris raw youth, by his precepts and inflruclions, 
would foon be equal to his wifeft minifters, and 
he initiated into all the myfterics of government. 
And as this kind of creation was more perfedly 
h:s own work than any othtfr, he feemed to enicr- 
a more unbounded afFedion for his minion 
*han what he bore even to his own children. He 
Jjon conferred upon him the honour of knight- 
hood, promoted him to the title of Vifcwnt 
l^ochefter, inverted him with the order of the 
b‘’icr, admitted him into the privy-council, 
-nd, though at firft he affigned him no particular 
office, he entrurttd him with the fopremedircc- 
M 2 tioa 
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tion of dl his bufinefs and political concerns, In 
proportion to this rapid advancement in confidence 
and honour, was wealth beftowed upon the needy 
favourite; and while Salifbury, and all theablcft 
minifters could fcarcc find money to defray the 
nccelfary cxpcnccs of government, James, with 
in unfparing h ind, loaded with riches this ufelcfs 
and contemptible pageant. The favourite was not 
however at firff fo elated with his good fortune, as 
not to be fenfiblc of his own ignorance and inex- 
perience. fie had therefore recourfe to the alfirt- 
ance and advice of a Iriend ; and he was more 
happy in his choice than h ufual with peiTonsof 
his charadler. In bir ThoinU' Overbury he f jund 
a judicious and wifccounlellor, who endeavoured to 
fcalon his mind with the principles of prudence 
and diferetion. And fo lo g as he had the modclly 
to follow the friendly couo'els of Ovc'bury, he 
eng.ig(d the rare fortune of being beloved by the 
pniitc, without incurring the hatred of the people. 
To complete the happmefs of. this pampered mi- 
nion, nodii g was wanting but a kind miftref; 
and where high tortune concurred with all the 
grace', of extern..! form, this circumftance could 
not be difficu'i to attain. Hut it was here the fa- 
vourite met with th.t rock which ruined all hij 
futiiic profpeds, and which plunged him forc\cr 
into an abyfsof infamy, guilt, and mif ry. 

No f-oiier had James afeended the throne of 
England, than he refolved to compenfate the many 
Calamities which the unhappy famil cs of Hoviarc 
and Devereux had fuffered in fupport of his cauf< 
and that of his motbci*. Ha\ing reftored young 
Eilex to his rank and blood, and beflowed the title 
of Suffolk and Northampton on the two brothers 
of the houfc of Norfolk, he enocavoured to prO' 
cure the farther pleafure of uniting their families 
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the mJirrhge of the earl of Elftx ^ith hif 
Frances HovVard, daughter to the earl of Suffolk, 
She was only in her thirteenth, and he in his four- 
teenth year j and it was judged proper, till both 
ihould arrive at the age of puberty, that he Ihould 
jfo abroad, and I'pend fomc time in his travels. 
After an abfenceof four years he returned to Eng- 
iai'd, and was charmed with the fight of the lovdy 
biivie, who was now in the full bloom of her beau- 
tv, and who vvas univcrfally admired by the 
w! olo C(iurt. But when he approached, and 
fi lmed the privileges of a hulband, he met with 
notlMii'j: hut coldnefs and indiH'crcnce, and a flat 
riiuial of any farther ficcd>-m. fh' had rccourlc 
to her parent^, who obliged her to accompanj him 
into the coumrv, and to pattaU of hi.s bed; but 
nothing (ould u'ntjuer her invincible obillnacy ■: 
aid fhe ftill rofc from his fide, without having 
taltcd the nuptial p'eafures. Provoked at this un- 
a''COunrable behaviour, he at lad abandoned the 
purfuii, and feparating himfelf from her, allowed 
her to follow her own will and inclination, if 
was generally thought that a lady of her age and 
conlfitution could not difeover fuch an uncon- 
querable averfion to one man, without fome. Ic- 
cret attachment to another ; and it fion appeared 
that the conjeciuie of the public was but too well 
founded^ bhc Kali liitencd to the addreilcs of, the 
favourite, and her tender heart had been eafily 
captivated by the cr. (cful perfon and inftnuating 
addrefs of the woiinlefs minion. She flattered 


herfelf that folong as fhc itlufed the embraces of 
Efre)f,fhe could not prop.-ilv be deemed his wife, 
and that a fcparuion an 1 divorce might ililLpavc 
thr way for a new mnrr.agc with her beloved Ro- 
ckeUerwi Their paiJion was fo \ioknt, and their 


fo fK’«iueui, iDat ti»?y had 
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already indulged themfelvcsin all the gratifications 
of love r yet they ftill bewailed their unhappy 
fate, while their union was not perfett and Icgitt- 
matc j and the lover as well as the miflrefs was 
impatient till their mutual ardor (hould have tht 
fanftion of marriage. 

An affair of fo great confequence could not be 
accomplifhed without confulting Overbury, to 
whom Ruchefler was wont to communicate all 
his fecrcts. I'hat faithful counfellor was alarmed 
at the propofal j and he employed every argu- 
ment to divert his friend from fo foolifh an at- 
tempt. He reprefenied the great difficulty of 
obtaining a divorce between her and her huffiand ; 
and the extreme danger, as well as infamy, of 
taking into his bed an abandoned woman, who 
being married to a nobleman of the firft rank, 
had not fcruplcd to proilitutc her character, and 
lavifh her favours on the objedi of a capricious 
and momentary paffion ; and in the warmth of 
his fricndfhip he went fo ffir, as to threaten Ro- 
chcllcr that he would break offiall further cor. 
refpondence with him, if he could fo far forget 
his honour and his intereft as to proiccute the in- 
tended marriage. Rochcltcr had the weaknefs 
to report this conveifation to his miftrefs, the 
counters of Eifex j and when in the fury of her 
rage and refentment, Ihc fvvorc vengeance againit 
Overbury, he had alfo the bafenefs to engage 
in her vindictive fchemes, and to doom to dc- 
PruCtion his faithful friend, for the greateft in- 
llance which he could receive of his linccrc and 
cordial fricndfhip. 

Some contrivance was necefiary for the execu- 
tion of their cruel purpofe. Kochefter applied 
to the king, and after complaining that his own 
Itvdulgencc to Overbury had infpired him with a 

degree 
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dfgree of arrogance, which was altogether ih- 
tolcrable, he obtained a commiffion for his em- 
baflV to Ruffia j which he reprefented as a retreat 
for his friend both advantageous and honourable. 
When confulted by Overbury, he earnclUy ad- 
viied him not to accept this offer, and undertook 
the talk of appeafing his majefty, fhould he feein 
to be offended at the rcfufal. To the king again 
he exaggerated the infolence of Overbury’s con- 
and procured a warrant for fending him to 
the lower, which James intended as a gentle 
puiiifhmcnt for his difobcdicncc. I'he lieutenant 
of the Tower was a creature of Rocheftcr’s, and 
hhd lately been entrulled with the offee for this 
\ervpurpole: he fubjcdled 0'.erbu'*y to fuch a 
rigorous confinement, that the unhappy prifoner 
was debarred frocn the fight even of his ncareff 
relations ; and no iiitercourfe of any kind was 
permitted him, during the fpace of fix months 
that he had lived in pnfon. 

This impediment being removed, the lovers 
refolved to purfue their purpofe ; and the king 
himfclf forgetting the dignity of his character, 
and his obligations to the family of Effex, warmly 
feconded the project of obtaining a divorce be- 
tween the counters and her hulband. This in- 
deed was the more cafy, as Effex was willing to 
embrace any decent opportunity of feparating 
himfelf from a profligate woman, by whom he 
was hated, and whofe love, had fhe thought pro- 
per to have offered it, he w^ould now have rejeded 
with contempt and difJain. The fentence of 
divorce, upon the moft ridiculous pretence, was 
awarded between the earl of Elfex and his 
countefsj and to complete the farce, the king* 
unwilling that the ladv fhould lofc any rank by 
M4 jjy 
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tparri^ge, conferred on hii minion the titjc 
6f of Som^rfet. The countcfs of Somcrfet 
hiving thus accomplifhed her wifhes, might have 
erijpyed as much happinefs as it was poflible for 
a woman of her abandoned character to erjoy, 

■ had fhe not been prompted by her revenge to 
ittibrue her hands in the blood of an innocent 
man, and by that means involved herfclf in uitcr 
rain and deftrudioii. 

7'hoiigh fhe had already deprived Ovefbury of 
' his liberty, flic could not be content until Ibc 
had made him feel the fevercr elFetfls of her re- 
' fcntinent ; and fhc engaged her hufband as well as 
her uncle, the carl of Northan,pton, in the attro- 

■ cimis defi'^n of taking him off by po.fon. railt- 
Icl’s attunpts were repeated by weak poifons; but 
at lall they gave him one fo llrong and violent, 
that the fymptoms were evident to every one who 
appioachcd him. He was buried in the Tow’cr 
with thegreatefb difprtch and fecrccy, under pre- 
tence that he died of fuch a loaihfome difeafe as 
rendered his corpic unfit to be feen. 

Confcious of the murder of his friend, Somcrfct 
enjoyed little fatisfaifion in the plcafurcs of love, 
or tne utmoll kindnefs and indulgence of the 
king. 1 he graces of his youth gradually de- 
cayed, the gaiety of his manners mfenfibly va- 
;|}idied, and his poliiencfs and affability were 
fullenncfs and iilence j ao^ Jthc 
king, who had been captivated by thefe fuperh- 
cial accomplifhmcnts, began to withdraw his 
afTci^lions from a man who no longer cpntnbujtcd 
to his amufement. 

' To complete his difgracc, an apothecary's fer- 
vant, who had been employed in preparing the 
|K)tfon 2 having retired to Fluftting, began to talk 

• -^vtry 
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very ftecly of the whole fecret j and the affafr at 
lart reached the ears of Trumbal, the king's am- 
balfador in the Low Countries. Trumbal in^« 
mediately tianlmitted the intelligence to Sir Ralph 
Winwood, fecretary of flate, who imparted tie 
matter to his majd^y. The king, furprifed and 
confounded to find fuch enormous guilt in a man 
whom he had admitted into the moft intimate 
familiarity, fent for Sir Edward Coke, lord chief 
juilice, and ordered him to examine into the 
afi'air with the utmolf rigour and impartiality. 
Coke executed his orders with that induftry and 
fcvcrity for which he was fo remarkable ; the 
whole labyrinth of guilt w'as fully unfolded. The 
accomplices of Overbury's murder fuffered the 
piinifhment due to their crimes, but the king 
giaiitcd a paidon to the principals, Somerict and 
his countel'b : and to mitigate the ieverity of 
their fate, after feme years imprifonment, he re- 
fiored them to their liberty, and indulged them 
With a penfion, wfth which they retired into the 
country, and languifhcd out old age in infamy 
and obfeurity. 7'heir guilty loves were converted 
unto the moft deadly hatred j and they lived fcvc- 
ral years in the fame houfe, without any inter- 
courfe or correfpondence with each oincr. R ’ AJ HT 

But let us change this horrid fccnc, and con- 
template an example of revenge as illullrious as it 
is rare. 

AL I VERDI, generalilfimo of the armies of 
Abbas the Great, king of Ferfia, and Ins prime 
minilkr, was as good a gener.%1 and as able a po- 
litician, as lie was amiable in the capacity of a 
courtier. From the conftant fercnity ot his coun- 
tenance, it wab judged that nothing could rutile 
M 5 the 
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dtecalmnefs of his heart ; and virtue difjAajred i^. 
ietf in him fo gracefully and fo naturally, that it 
was fu|)po(ed to be the efted of hie happy tempcfi. 
An extraordinary incident made the world to do 
him yuAice, and place him in the rank he de- 
fer vcd. 

One day as he was ihut up in his clofet, bcAow- 
ing on affairs of Aate the hours which other men 
devote to ilcep, a courier quite out of breath came 
in and told him, that an Armenian, followed by 
a poile of friends, had in the night furprifed his 
palace at Amandabat, deAroyed all the moft V 2 r 
luablc furniture in it, and would have carried olf 
bis wife and children, doubtlcfs to make (laves of 
them, had not the domeftics, when the firit fright 
was over, made head againlt him, 'I'he courier 
added, that a bloody Ikirmifli enfued, in which hts 
fervanis had the advantage at laft ; that the Arme- 
nian's friends were all killed upon the fpot, but 
that their leader was taken alive, ‘‘ 1 thank thee, 
Offali*,” cried Alivcrdi, “ for affording me the 
means to revenge I'o enormous an attempt. What ! 
whilft 1 make a hicnlice of my days and my repofe 
to the good of Pcrfia j. while, through my cares 
and toils, the meaneft Feidan fubject lives fccurc 
from injuitice and violence, ihall an audacious 
Ifranger come to injure me in what is moA dear 
to me I let him be thrown into a dungeon, give 
him a quantity of wretched food fuAicient to pre- 
ferve him for the torments to which 1 dcAine him.” 
The courier withdrew, charged with thefe orders 
to them w’ho had the Armenian in cuAody. 

But Alivcrdi, crowing cool again, cried out, 

What is it, 0 God, that 1 have done I is it 

j * Ihi prpphtt noA remoi by iht Pirfiaa» next 

thus 
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thus 1 maintain the glory of fo many years ? Shall 
one fingle moment eclipfe all my virtue ! that 
Granger has cruelly provoked me ; but what ira^ 
pcllcd him to it ? No man commits evil merely (6s 
the plcafure of doing it : there is always a motive, 
which paflion or prejudice prefents to us under the 
malk of equity j and it muft needs be fomc mo- 
tive of this kind that blinded the Armenian to the 
dreadful confequences of his attempt. Doubtlcfs, 
1 muft have injured the wretch !*’ 

He dil'patches immediately an exprefs to Aman- 
dabat with an order under his own hand, not to 
make the priloner feel any other hardfliip than the 
privation of liberty. Tranruil, after this ad of 
moderation, he applied himfelf again to public 
bufinefs, till he fhould have Icifurc to lift this par- 
ticular cafe to the bottom. From the ftrid inqui- 
ries he ordered to be made, he learned, that one 
of his inferior olRccrs had done very conlidcrablc 
damage to the Armenian, confidcriiig the me- 
diocrity of his fortune; and that he himfclf had 
llighted the compUintsbrought againft liiin Eafed 
by this dilcovery, he^callcd for the Armenian, 
whofe countenance exprell'ed more cunlulion than 
•terror, and palled thisfentence upon him : 

“ Vindidivc ftrangcr, there were forae ground# 
for thy refentment ; thou didft think I had juUly 
incurred thy hatred; 1 forgive thee the injury 
thou haft done to me. But thou haft carried thy 
vengeance to excefs ; thou haft attacked a man 
whom thou oughtelt to refped ; nay, tlioii haft at- 
tempted to make thy vengeance fall upon innoceot 
heads, and therefore i ouglu to punilh thee, . Go 
then and reflect in foliiudc on the wrctchcdncfs of 
a man that gives full fwing to his palhons. Thy 
punilhment, which jufticc require# of will 
MG ho 
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fi/fficicmly temp^ted by my clenwuicy j 
fifieixun^t may permit nw to tcriaj^ 


TREACHERY. 

SENTIMENTS. 

/^F all the vices to which human nature is 
xj iubjed, treachery is the molt infamous and 
detellabie, being compounded of fraud, cowardice, 
and revenge. I'hc greatelt wrongs will not jullily 
it, as it deilroys thofc principles of mutual con- 
fidence and fecurity by which Ibciety can only 
fubfilt. 'Fhe Romans, a brave and generous 
people, difda’uK'd to pra«^Ure it towards their de- 
clared enemies j Chnllianity teaches us to hr- 
^ive injuries } hut to refent them under the dif- 
guife of friendlhip and benevolence argues a de- 
generacy, which common humanity and julllcc 
mull bluih at. 

E X A M P L E b. 

CARACALLA, the Roman emperor,, ftnt 
• folcmn erabafl'y to Artibauus king of the 
, Fartbians, defiring his dau. ikr in marriage. 
;Ailibaii us, overjoyed at this ruopofal, which :he 
1 thought would be attended wuh a laifing peicc 
^ between the two empires, received the amiaila- 
I , ^oci.yr|ih f U poflible marks of honQur,>;4qd jcfn- 
complied with their lei^ueli. boon after 

CaiacalU 
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CaMCftllg fent a feeond embaffy, to ac^uii'nt tile 
Itiag that ha wa$ coming to folemnizc the mt^ 
uals. Whereupon Artibanus went to meet him, 
attended with the chief of the nobility, and his 
bed troops all unarmed, and in moli pompous 
habits : but this peaceable train no fooner ap- 
proached the Roman army, than the foldiers, on 
a fignal given, falling upon the king’s retinue, 
made a moft terrible daughter of the unarmed 
multitude, Artibanus himfcif efcaping with great 
difficulty. Caracalla, having 'gained great booty 
by this inhuman and barbarous treachery^ wrote 
a long and boalting letter to the fenate, alFuming 
the title of Parihicus for thij detellable adlion, as 
he had before that of Germanicus, for murdering 
in like manner feme of the German nobility, 
Univ. Hist. 

ATHELBERT, the laft king of the Eaft- 
Anglcs, was of a very amiable temper, a fine 
perfon, and great virtues. The goodncis of hit 
nature, and the humility of his mmd, the regard 
he ihewed to religion in his actions, and to juf- 
tice in his adminiihation, rendered him the de- 
light of his people, who wanted nothing to com- 
plete their happinefs but an heir to fucceed to the 
crown in cafe of bis deceafe. He was young, 
had been bred to letters, and being fond of books, 
had not been fufceptihle of any impreffion from 
beauty j perhaps, the reigning paffion of the age, 
inclining to celibacy, might have contributed, ‘in 
fomc mealure, to his^nienribiliiy. Thcunivcrfal 
defire and common good of his people, the dif- 
Irai^on and convulnons the kingdom would ’be 
expofed to for want of an heir, were the tb^cs 
the nobility tAd biihopa, which indueed 
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him to call a council to confider of the matten 
It being their unanimous opinion chat it would 
be bed for him to marry ; Athelrida, the daugh- 
ter of Offa, Icing of Mercia, a princefs of great 
beauty and merit, was immediately fixed on a$ a 
fuitablc match. The young king, not long 
after fet out with a fplcnaid retinue, accompanied 
by count Ofwald, the chief of his council, and 
the perfon who had firft named the lady to the king. 
Being arrived on the borders of the Mercian 
territories, they waited for a fafe. conduct, and 
the confent or the lady’s father, who was then 
keeping his court at Hereford. On the recep- 
tion of this mefTage a council was held to 
conlidcr on the manner in which Athelbcrt 
fhould be treated. T he courtiers, who eafily 
perceived the intentions of their monarch, and 
thinking this a fine opportunity to annex the 
kingdom of Eaif-Angles to that of Mercia, de- 
termined to murder Athelbert and feize his do- 
minions, The more effedually to actomplifh 
this villainous defign, he was invited with the 
created view of friendfhip to a conference with 
Ofi'a, under pretence of fettling the preliminaries 
of his marriage } and going thither without any 
attendants, was feized in his way by Guimbert, 
and privately beheaded. The young princefs, 
(hocked at her father's perfidious cruelty, fent 
. the earlicd notice of this catadrophe to no- 
bility who waited for the return of the king. 
Unable to revenge his death, and fearful of the 
like fate, they immediately* mounted their horfes, 
and made the bed of their way to their own 
country. Athelbert’s corpfe and head were hwifd 
at fird by Od'a*s order in an obfeure place oa ths 
banks of the Lugge, but were a£te^;w?nb; lo- 
' ^ moved 
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moved to Fcnlcy, fincc called Hereford, the ca- 
thedral of which city is dedicated to his honour» 
Hist, OP Engl. 

BASILIUS, emperor of the EaB, about the 
year 870 of the Chriftian sera, took his fecond fon 
Leo as a partner in the government. The young 
prince offended at the great fway which Theodorui 
hantabarcnus, by profelfion a monk, but com- 
monly reputed a magician, bore at court, endea- 
voured to remove him from his father’s prefence j 
of this the jealous monk was foon apprifed, and 
therefore was rcfolved to deftroy him ; with this 
view, pretending to have private intelligence of a 
confpiracy againll Bafilius, which was to be put 
in execution while he was hunting, he Hrft per- 
fuaded the young prince privately to arm himfclf, 
and feme of his attendants, that he might be 
ready to oppofe any attempt upon the life of his 
father j and then haflening to the emperor, told 
him in great conflernation, that his fon defigned 
to murder him ; that his defign was to be put in 
execution the firft time he went out to hunt; 
and that if he caufed him to be fearched, he 
would find him armed accordinglv. The em- 
peror giving car to the wicked and malicious in- 
finuations of the monk, ordered his fon to be 
fearched ; and a dagger being found under bis 
garment, committed him to clofe prifon in sui 
apartment of the palace, where his eyes bad been 
put out at the inlligation of the nionk, had not 
the patriarch and the fenatc interpofed in his be- 
half. However, he was long kept under con- 
finement, but at lait releafed and reftored to his 
former dignity by the following accident : Th,e 
emperor having forbid the fenatc to mention 
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him the young prince’s name, or make any fur- 
ther application in his favouf, while he Was one 
'day entertaining feveral of the nobility, a parrot, 
which hung up in a cage in the room, in imita- 
tion of Tome, who ufed to lament there the un- 
fortunate prince’s condition, cried out all on a 
fuddcn, “ Alas ! unhappy Leo !” His friends 
laying hold of that opportunity, as if the bird 
reproached them with their neglect, notwith- 
ftanding the emperor’s prohibition, renewed their 
former application, to which Bafilius at length 
yielded. 

The emperor dying foon after, his Ton Leo af- 
cended the throne. His firit care was to punifh 
the treacherous monk, which he did by ordering 
him to be whipt in an ignominious manner, and 
th^n baniihed him to Athens, where his eyes were 
put out. CuROf. IN Anast. 

ANTIGONUS finding the country in which 
he lay, cxcelfively wailed, and that it would be very 
difficult for him to fubfiil, lent deputies to the 
confederate army to folicit them, cfpccially the 
governors of provinces and the old Macedonian 
corps, to ddert Kumencs and to join him, which 
they rejedled with the higheil indignation. After 
the deputies were difmiffed, tumenes came into the 
aficmbly, and delivered himfelf in thefe words : 
** Once upon a time a lion falling in love with a 
young uaii. lei, demanded her in marriage of her 
lather. I'he father made anfwcr, that he looked 
on fuch an alliance as a great honour to his family, 
but flood in fear of his paws and his teeth, left 
upon any trifling difputc that might 
tween them after they were married^ he im^htex- 
wfe them a little too 'haflily upon his daughter. 




dinely, whereupon the father took a cudgel, and 
foon ^ot rid of his enemy/^ This, continued hf^ 
is the very thing aimed at by Antigonus, 
makes you large promifcs till he has made hirn- 
ftlf maftur of your forces, and then beware of hij 
toctli and paws. ?lut. in Vit. Eumen. Diod* 
SicuL. Jib. i8. 


ELFRIDA was the daughter of Ordgar, 
count of i^evon, and though educated in a private 
manner, was fo beautiful that the fame of her 
(luiins reached the ears of E<lgar, king of Kng- 
laiui. In order to fatisfy himlelf whether htr 
beauty anfwercd the report he had heard of it, he 
Tent Lthelwold his favourite, who, under pretext 
of a vifit to her father, got a fight of the daugh- 
ter, As he was then young and fufceptiblc of 
the impreffions of a fair face, he was fo captivated 
with Elfrida’s charms, that he proved falfc to 
bis truft, and made his addrefles to the ladjr. 
On his return to the king, he deferibed her in fuch 
a manner as convinced Edgar, thatfhc was neither 
a proper obje(ff for his curiofity nor affedtions. 
Having thus diverted the king's thoughts from 
Elfrida, he took an opportunity to reprefent to 
him that fhe would prove an advantageous match 
to himfelf, though by no means worthy of a mo- 
tiarch i and having obtained his confent to demand 
her in marriage, fucceeded in his fuit. Elhelwold 
had not Iongeiijo)ed the fruits of his treachery, 
before the whole myftery was revealed to the kinff. 
Kdgar, however, dilfcmbled his refentment, till 
he had ocular dcmonflration of his perfidy. For 
this pufpofc he fohnd fomc pretence for travelling 
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near Ethel wold’s houfc, and declared his inten- 
tion of vifiting a lady who was fo much cried up 
for her beauty. The earl ported away with the 
news to his wife, at the fame time advifing her to 
ufc all the methods fhe could to conceal her grac^ 
from the eyes of an amorous monarch, who would 
fatiatc his defircs at the expcncc of her chaftity, 
Elfrida, being by thefe means acquainted with 
the wrong done to hcrfclf as well as to the king, 
was filled with refcntmcnt, and inlfead of follow- 
ing her hiin).md’s advice, made ufe of every art 
to let her charms out to the grcatelf advantiige, 
a^^d to make herfelf appear the more amiable. 
I'his interview ferved only to convince the king 
that his favourite had abufed his confidence. He 
difibmbled his refcntmcnt, and fent Ethel wold a 
little while after to fecurc the coall of Northum- 
berland againft the Danes and in his way thi- 
ther he was found murdered. No fteps were ta- 
ken to find out the authors of this crime ; but El- 
frida as foon as decency would permit, was roar- 
jied to the king. Hist. Ekcl. Edoar. 
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An EPISTLE from a Young Lady, 

To heaven and you repentant I confefs 
At once my fliame, contrition, and difgracc ; 
And, Oh 1 if pity may await a crime 
That fullics honour to remoteft time, 

Judge from this faithful pifture ofmyftate, 
VVhether that pity fliould my crime await; 
Covered with crimfon bluihes while 1 tel) 

From whitc-rob’d truth and virtue how I fell j 
From fpotlefs innocence, from mcek-ey’d peace, 
A prey to horror, vi6bm to difgrace. 
***^)e**4jt* 

A youth by nature and by art poflefs’d 
Ot all that melts the fympathenc breaft, 

Such Iwectpcrluafion on whole accents hung. 
That while he fpoke 1 thought an angel fung j 
Whofe kneeling vows in fond profufion given, 
Appear’d to me the regifters of heav’n : 

With all the arts deception could infpire. 

Taught me to love, to pity, to admire. 

Eternal truth each broken fciuence fill’d, 
Through every vital boundlcfs rapture thrlird : 
My honeft foul each abjed doubt difdain’d, 

Yet rolling years hUfuit was unobtain’d, 

Till imprecations, hermits might deceive, 

Made me to endlefs infamy a Have ; 

Daih’d the rich cup whence focial comforts flow, 
And left me heir to evcrJalting woe. 

Can I forget the ftill, the folcmn night, 

Scene of my joy, my ruin, and delight r 
When modeft Cynthia veil’d her filvcr face, 
l oo cbifte to evidence my fad difgrace ; 


Whcit 
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When with affedled piety of look 
His impious hnnd^ unclos’d thefacced book, 
And join’d our hearts with that celeltial chain, 
Which death can only difunite again ; 

The myltic ring upon my linger plac'd, 
Kmblcm of love, iinchan;j^cable and chalfe; 
'Then, Tarquin Idee, to my embraces flew; 
While every angd from my fide withdrew. 


Own, wretch obdurate, though you can’t relent, 
Your picdcnt flatc is diltant from content, 

Her jou alundon’d in purfuit ai w^ahh, 

Had Calc, good humour, fprightlinels, and health; 
Had love tochcer, fhoiild every comfort fail, 

And temper gentle as the foutheni gale ; 

Unlike thy canker’d, thy mif-fhapen bride, 
Fraught with detraction, enmity, and pride; 
Who while her cotters burft with gems and plate, 
Grudges each taltelcfs morfel that you eat ; 
Whole tiend like foul afpires at no content, 

JBut the infernal plcafure to torment. 

Here would 1 clofe the grief-awaking talc, 

And o’er the fequel calt a fable veil; 

To dumb obfeurity the ills confign 
That adverfe fortune deft in’d to be mine ; 

Hut though my heart at every fentcnce bleed, 

My lex's welfare prompts me to proceed. 


With hope and fear alternate confli^fs fpent, 
Two tedious days fince my deftroyer went j 
I ligh’d, I lov’d, I look’d, I long’d in vain, 

And every moment was an age of pain ; 

No ftreaming tears could give my wocaivlieli^ 
Tears, the poor refuge of a common grief : 

. t. The 
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The third a fever’s burning heat exprefs’d 
The potent fury of a flame fupprefs’d. 

Vain was recourfc to tenderneis of art, 

Sorrow and fhame were written on my heart j 
And wild diftradion let my tongue reveal 
The fatal fccret, reafon would conceal. 

Life from the great, the rich, the happy, fli^g, 
But grief’s immortal, and it never dies ; 
tile, why ye powers did I this Broke furvivc ? 
Why am I Bill in mifery alive ? 

« « ^ 

A tender mother, to compaflTion wrought. 

The fatal caule of my afflidl'on fought j 
Told him in words that might a Nero melt, 

The Bings her daughter in his abfei.ce felt; 

While from her eye the tear of pity Bole, 

That fpokc the kind fenfations of her foul. 

But to her pleadings no regard was Bievvn, 

The wretch was callous as thefri;id zone : 

Then 'gainB her lifehtr trcmbioiif hand (he bent, 
N' r e’er return’d to tell me the event. 

No longer vr» rihy her eBcem to Lim^ 

She leit me full of agony and Blame. 

Oh f thou to nature’s vifitinijs unknown, 

From wiiom thofe evils to- k their rife alone, 

This tragic tale unlhaken whocn h^ar, 

Nor pay the gen’rous tribute of a tear. 

Know that when worldly artmee (hall fail, 

I'o awful hcav’n’s tribunal i’ll appeal, 

Of joys eternal let thy foul deipair. 

For clad in terrors I’ll arraign thee there j 
My bleeding mother (hall conffont ihv fight, 

Aqd furies fnatcb thee from the realms of hghtr 
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VICE AND VIRTUE. 


SENTIMENTS. 


^IRTUE is the highcft exercife aad improve^ 
^ ment of reafon, the connexion, harmony, 
and juil balance of afFedions and paffions, the 
health, ftrength, and beauty of the mind. 

He that is vicious in his pra£lice is difeafed ia 
his mind* 


Every degree of vice or virtue is accompanied 
with a proportionable degree of mifery or happi- 
nefs. 


The gratifications of vice arc turbulent and un-* 
'natural, generally arifing from the relief of paf- 
lions, intolerable, and iffuing in tormenting rc« 
fledions j often irritated by difappointment, and 
always inflamed by enjoyment, and yet ever 
cloyed with repetition. 

The pleafurcs of virtue arc calm and natural ; 
flowing from the exercife of kind aft'edions or de- 
lightful refledions in confequcnce of them ; not 
only agreeable in the profped, but in the prefenC 
feeling \ they never fatiate, or lofe the reliih ; 
nay, rather the admiration of virtue grows ftrongcr 
every day j and not only is the deiirc but the enjoy- 
ment heightened by every other new gratification ; 
and, unlike to mod others, it is encrcafed, not 
diminiihed by fympathy and communication. 
In fine, the fatisfadions of virtue may be pur- 
chafed Without a bribe, and poiJ'eiled in the hum- 
hleR as well as the moil triumphant fortune ; 

<hey 
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lljcy can bear the ftri£left review, do not change 
with circumftances, nor grow old with time. 
Force cannot rob, nor fraud cheat us of them ; 
and, to crown all, inftead of abating, they en- 
hance every other pleafurc. 

Let it be remembered, that none can be dif- 
ciplcs of the graces but in the fchool of virtue j 
and that thofe who wifh to be lovely, mud karn 
early to be good. 

Virtue is the greateft ornament, and good fenfe 
the bed equipage. 

It was a faying of Aridotle’s, that virtue is nc- 
ceilary to the young, to the aged comfortable, to 
the poor ferviceablc, to the rich an ornament, to 
the fortunate an honour, tothv.* unfortunate a fup- 
port; that die ennobles the Have, and exalts no- 
bility itfclf. 

To fuppliant virtue nothing is deny’d, 

For blellings ever wait on virtuous deeds ; 

And though a laic, a furc reward fuccecds. 


EXAMPLES. 

A DECENT and difcrcet lady was left by 
^ herhulband, a gentleman of fmall edate, but 
fine accomplidiments, in moderate circumdanccs, 
with the care of two fons and an only daughter, 
^11 under age. To give them a good education 
was her chief bufinels and delight. In all other 
refpe^ds (he was thrifty, and even parfimonious j 
but in this die was what the generality would per- 
haps call profufe : for die edeemed a good educa- 
tion the bed and mod lading patrimony. Ac- 
cordingly die was at pains to introduce them into 

the 
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ifk ctfmpfailys and to tesich them all thofe ae« 
cohtt^lKhfments^ which it woidd be unbecoming 
tte'charate of a gentleman or lady tdbe ignorant 
df i fht taught both her fons herfelf to read and 
write, and her daughter to ufb her needle. As ihe 
harf feen much of the world, (he inftru^leil them 
from life and her own experience, drew charafters,^ 
painted different fcenes of life, thofe (he had been 
engaged in herfelf, or had feen and heard from 
the relation of others ; and this in fo entertaining 
a manner, that the young creatures were all cir j 
and, as Shalcefpcare fays, their fpirits would fly 
out into her (Tories. She made each of them, in 
their turns, to read to the others, and all of them 
to give their fentiments afterwards; opening their 
tender conceptions by the familiar and cafy quef- 
tions (he put to them. At other times, (he fet 
them to writing letters to one another, and after 
they had made a vifit, or rather excurfion from 
home, (he drew out their little obfervations on all 
they had lecn or heard. But what was of moll 
advantage to them, (he went before them In every 
virtue, and was a ftri^t pattern of that decency 
and prudent condu<S which (he recommended. 
After this fober education at home, (he fciit her 
daughter to one of the gentecleit boarding fchools, 
and often went thither herfelf to infpedl her man- 
flcrs more nearly. Her eldeif fon, after he bad 
learned his Latin, and was m after of figures and 
book-keeping, (he put out apprentice* to a con- 
(iderable merchant in the metropolis, Sufficiently 
guarded, as (he thought, againft the 'dangers of 
the town, by his virtuous education in the coun^ 
try. He did very well for fomc time, and was 
much beloved by his mafter both for bis diligence 
and honclty • isut he was ere long decoyed into an 

intrigue 
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iDtrigue by a baadfome maid of the famiij, wh% 
witb in artifice peculiar to feme of i(iofc tojvfj- 
bfcd gills, aJFcftcd to be in love with him. Shf 
ciitkwurcd to convince him of it, by giving a 
particnlar attention to all his wanU, and expreiji;^ 
a tender concern to pleafe him. She played her 
cajoling arts yvith fuch fuccefs upon his honeft ere-, 
dulity and fimplicity, that ihe foon gained her point, 
and wrought him up to the real palHon which (he 
only feigned. 

This made him neglect his bufinefs, and fall 
into gaming, to fnpply the craving, the real or 
pretended wants pf his millrefs. The efte6ls of 
their adventure, in a Ihort time, became vifiblc j 
and partly lhame, partly her perfuafions, obliged 
him to leave a fa^nlly, where his credit was ruined, 
and his condm^ liable to frequent cenfure. His 
millrefs followed him, and became the companion, 
as (he had beep the caufe, of his mifery. He now 
let op for himfelf, and having drawn away the icH 
of his patrimony, drove a little retailing trade. Idut 
as the flow returns did not fatisly the growing de- 
mands of his millrefs, bulinels foon became a 
drudgery to him, and he had rccourfe to drinking, 
to drown all rcfledlions on his circumllances and 
condudl, and llifle thofe fcntimciits of honour and 
virtue which now and then Hung him with deep 
remorfe. In ibis courfe he foon cxhaullcd the reit 
of his plunged himfelf into debt, was call 
into gaol, md mult have lain there, if his difeon- 
folate miOljlcr, wbofe heart bled to hear of his 
misfpituaes, had not ftraitened her own and h^r 
family's circumllances to relieve him. After he got 
out of prifoa, where he was abandoned by his mcr- 
cenary^mi,ftrcfl», who, forcfecing bis fate, had ruit 
ftway with the remainder of bis money and cflevts, 
Vot. II. N he 
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he pafled through a new variety of misfortunes. 
In fiiort, the refult was, he went abroad, and lilW 
himfclf in the late emperor’s fervice in Italy. 

^I'he other fon, whom I (hall call Eubulut, 
had fine natural parts, joined to an uncommon 
fweetnefs of temper, and an affability that en- 
deared him to every body. He went to the uni- 
verfity of where, by his indefatigable ap- 
plication to his ftudics, he made great profici- 
ency in learning, and by his con\^rfation and 
polite manners, gained the favour of his fuperiors, 
and the efieem of all who knew him. His com- 
pany was courted by thofc of the beft rank, but 
erpecially by all true lovers of learning and virtue, 
Among others he contradfed a particular inti- 
macy with a young gentleman of a large fortune, 
and a mind Hill larger, who chofe him to be 
his companion, rather than tutor in his travels, 
'i'his propofal, how advantageous foever, he 
would not accept till he (hould coiifult with his 
mother and fifter, both whom he loved with an 
uncommon tendernefs : their confent being ob- 
tained, he went to take his leave of them j the 
parting was tender on both fidcs. “ My dear 
Eubulus,” laid the good woman, taking him by 
the hand, with her eyes full, “ you are going a 
long journey, 1 fear 1 fliall never fee you again. 
Your poor brother’s misfortunes have (hortened 
my days, and your abfence cannot lengthen them j 
hut fince I hope it is for your advantage, I cheer- 
fully fubmit. To Almighty God 1 commit you. 
Pray fparc no pains to learn fome news of your 
unfortunate brother; if you find him out, give 
him my laft blefling, and tell him I fhall die fn‘ 
peace if I hear he is reformed and happy.” 8h!e‘ 
could not proceed, her fighs and tears 
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only.farther exprcilions of her inward grief, He 
then hid his filter farewel. Her laft words were, 
u 0 h> Eubulus, remember our poor dear brother, 
^tiiid him out, and tell him, (oh, do not forget it) 
that our dear mother and 1 want nothing to com- 
plete our happiiiefs, but to hear that he is, what 
he once was, the f^e virtuous”->She could fay 
no more. Her heart was opprefled with forrow 
at the tender parting, and that heighfbned by fad 
reflections upon the ill courfes of her elder bro- 
ther, and the melancholy forebodings fhe had that 
her mother would not long furvive. 

Soon after he and his friend, whom I (hill call 
Agatbias, went abroad, and did not, like moll: 
•f our raw young travellers, only traverfe pro- 
vinces, gape after wonders and curiofitics, and 
throw, away their time in gallantry ; they (tayed 
long enough in places of note to get acquainted 
With the men moil eminent for capacity and 
learning, who arc generally the m.)re cafy of 
accefs to iagentous ilrangcrs, and to learn what- 
ever was moil curious and worthy their notice. 
In their progrefs through luly their curiofiiy 
led them to Venice in the time of the carnival. 
They were fpcclators, rather than aCtors, m the 
divcrfions of it. One evening as Kubu!ir> was 
returning home alone, he law two fel.ows ia 
maiks attacking a finglc gentleman, who made 4 
flout rcilftaiicc, hut was prdfed to the wall, and 
flemed reduced to the lali extremity. Eubulus 
immediately drew in defence of the Angle com- 
batant, and obliged the villains to retire alter they 
were deeply wounded. He led the gentleman to 
bi< own lodgings, and fent immediately for a fur- 
g?on to drcls his wounds. When the ftranger 4 
maik was Uken off, how was he furprifed to P.e 
N 2 his 
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friend Agathlas whom he had refcued from 
jfucb imminent danger ; and how overjoyed wis 
Agathias to find the friend and deliverer united 
in the fame perfon ! When he U^as gbing to make 
his acknowledgments for his generous fuccour, 
Eutulus begged him to fpare them, till he fliould 
be in a better condition to make them. "ITi; 
wounds were' found not mortal, fo that in a Itiv 
weeks he recovered. While they continued there, 
they had a meffage from an unknown lady, wHo 
defired to communicate to them an affair of im- 
portance. Though they were both averfe to go, 

they knew fo well the vindidtivc humour of 
the Italians, that they were afraid to give the 
lady a denial. Accordingly they waited on her, 
when (he told them fhe believed they were fur- 
frifed at receiving a incfTage from one who was 
{() much a ftranger to ihciil ; but as (he well 
knew the humanity of the Englifh, efpcciallyto 
their countrymen, and had heard that two gentle- 
men of that nation lived in her neighbourhood, 
(he thought fhe could not do them a greater pica- 
fure, than by giving them an opportunity of do- 
ing a very important fervice to one of their own 
country, a very worthy gentleman, who had been 
clapt up in prifon by order of the Doge, for no 
other crime than his being of her acquaintance. 
If, continued ihc, you have the honour, gentle* 
men, to know any of the foreign ambaffadors, yoa 
will find it no hard matter, by employing your in* 
terefi with them, to obtain his releafe, at the fawe 
time you will do me a fingular plcafurc. 

I'he gentlemen endeavopreci to cxcufe them- 
fclvcs in the politeft manner they could, alledg'^'g 
they were ftrangcrs in the town. Butin cffedibev 
*hadD0 mind to meddle in an affiipr .which 
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by ihc lady’s intercfting hejfelf fo warmly in tf, 
10 wear the face of an intrigue. She edntinuei 
t,> urge them with great oagernels, and afked if they 
had no acquaintance with the French amhailador* 
Agathias was a man of too much honour to dehy 
thiit he had forae fmall acquaintance with him, but 
laid, he did not know whether it could be of any 
»fe to her friend j he promifed however to try how 
far it would go^ They immediately waited on 
Monfieur the French ambaifador, and in- 
forraed him of the whole ailair, who fmiled, and 
politely promifed his fricndiliip. Accordingly he 
applied to the Doge, and all the favour he could 
obtain was a promife of the gentleman’s releafe,. 
upon paving a fine of a thoufand crowns, and giv- 
ing fecurity for his future good behaviour. Soon 
after, prompted by their curiofity, they afked and 
obtained leave to vifit the prifoncr under his con- 
hncincnt. They found him in a wretched con- 
dition, His looks pale and meagre, and his eyes 
hollow, the very image of death ; his face was 
ntarked with the deepefb dcje< 5 lion and anguifl). 
Upon putting a few queflions to him about the 
time of his leaving England, and his employment 
fiiicc as well as before, Eubulus faintly rccollc 61 cd 
lomc of his features ; upon which he afked him if 
he was any relation of who had been fomc 
time a widow. At the mention of her name, the 
ftranger fetched a deep figh, and fuid, he had been 
once fon to that dear woman, but, alas ! he had 
forfeited his title to that relation. Eubulus tbuld 
bold no longer, he fell upon his neck, wept over 
him, and coptinued for fomc time fpccchlefs. 
Agathias, deeply penetrated with this dumb but 
ej^rje|Eve feene, mixed his friendly tears witb 
thefts, At length words got vent ; “ Oh Pam- 
N 3 philus, 
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jihilu), have I at laid found you out : you whom 
ybhr dcardt mother, fiflcr, and J, gave over for 
fcft I— But ah I how changed I and in what de* 
plorable circumliaoccs 1 Where have you been, 
how came you hither ? Heaven, I hope, fent us 
to your relief.” 

ramphilus, with a mixture of dejedion, afto* 
niftiment, and joy, afked how he had learned 
his misfortune, and what had induced him and 
the gentleman with him to vifit him in his 
prefent fituaiion j adding, that his misfortunes 
would be too tedious to relate. His brother 
foon fatisfied his qutftions, and told him he 
might lafely open his mind before the gentle- 
man, whofe goodnefi prompted him to pay him 
fo kind a vifit. Being thus affured, he frankly 
confcficd that the lady they mentioned had enter- 
tained him fince he came to Venice; whither he 
was allowed to come by his general officer, to fee 
the diverfton'S of the carnival, having been for 
fome time in the emperor’s fcrvice, and that he 
had been put under an arreft at the requeif of 
fcrnie noble relations of the lady’s, who were dif- 
plcafcd at his intimacy with her : and now h« 
w.as daily expecthig f.me miferable fate, as a 
punillmu'iit for h s pair imprudence. He then 
calf down his c)(s with a mournful air. Agathia?, 
whofe eyes ?ru1 heart had been faitened upon the 
two bnnhcis, turning to the rider, in a generous 
kind of trarff) rt, laid, “ 1 am glad, Sir, that in 
finding a hroiher you have likcwife found a de- 
liverer. Yiui arc iclcafcd upon paying a thoufand 
crowns, woich i will freely advance for your 
brother’s fake.” Pamphilus would have caff him- 
klf at h;s feet to exprefs the raptures he felt j but 
Agathias took him in his arms, and told hlm^ht 
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was glad to embrace the brother pf 
deliverer. He gave him withaj a 0iprt acepMt^t. 
how he had faved his life. The fine was paid> 
and Pamphilus releafed. He aiFured them, up,oii 
his honour, that after paying his acknowl^4gt. 
ments to his benefactrefs, he would break oh'* all 
further correfpondence with her, and immediately 
return to the army. 

While they continued at Venice, a letter came 
by way of Genoa to Eubulus, from his fiiler Eliza, 
to this elFcd. 

“ My dear brother, 

“ WHAT fhall I tell you? How will you 
be able to bear the fatal news of the deaih of 
our much honoured mother, whofo lofs is to iue 
more bitter than death, and will plunge you, I 
fear, into the dcepcil forrow? liut the other 
night flie called me to her bed-hde, and taking 
me by the hand, faid, ‘ My dear child, I am juft 

* going to leave you. A few hours will bear me 
< to the world or fpirits. I willingly refign you, 

‘ my dear charge, and your brothers, if they arc 

* yet alive, to the care of a good God, who will 

* always befriend the virtuous. 1 rejoice you 

* are of that number. If you continue as you 
‘ you haye fet out, you cannot fail of being happy. 

* When you have an opportunity to write to your 
‘ brothers, or ftiall fee them, tell them 1 died 
‘ with them on my heart, left them a mother’s 
‘ blclling, and had no higher wifh on earth than 
‘ to hear they were wife and good. Alas! poor 

* Pamphilus, would to God he were foj were 1 
‘ fure of thiSf 1 (hould die pcrfedly cafy. 1 hope 

* Eubulus will return to you, and Heaven make 

* you happy in each other, farewell, my deareft 

N 4 ‘ child 1 
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child ! may Heaven prcferve ydu wife and good, 
«' and' yoti drop a tfeaf to Memory of a 
^ JiivShg' mother, be excited tli^rcby to Imitate 
‘ Whlatevcr you thought good in her. Oh ! fare- 
♦ With ihclc words the dear woman rc^ 

fighod her foul into her Maker’s bands, and fmllcd 
in ihe' agony of death. Oh! my dear brother, 
;rief overwhelms me, 1 can add no more, but that 
long exceedingly to fee you ; that will be my 
ertily cordial, to alleviate the heavy lofs of your 
tH’eCliMiaie fiikr, 

ELIZA. 


F 


This mournful news cut Eubulus to the heart* 
he grew impatient to return home ; he hoped his 
pretence might help to lighten his fiftcr’s grief. 
Agathias perceiving his friend’s unCafinefs, in- 
clined to indulge him, by haftening his return, 
They took Milan in their way home, where they 
found Pamphilus Much reclaimed by his misfor- 
tunes, Eubulus informed him of his mother’s 
death, the tender circumftances of his patting 
ffom her and their filler, the deep alTc^flort they 
both bore him, and particularly the concern fhc 
cxpfcflcd about him in her lad moments. The 
rtcilal of thefe, and the fight of his filler’s mov. 
itig letter, made fuch an imprelHoii ort him that 
they left him llrongly confirmed in his virtuous 
refolutlons. 

Elwa, after her mother’s death, lived retired 
from the world ; fhe kept company with only a 
few felcdl friends. It was a fweet retreat Where 
Die lived ; there was a pretty garden and farm be- 
longing to it, the fmall remainder of the faMily- 
eftaw. At the foot of the gafden funs } clea^ 
bit)ok, clothed on each fide' with linfe 
t, woodj 
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wbodt btlfhcs growing wilrfly i^p and^ (|own^ 
Thisltream, after watering the farm, lofes itfelf in. 
a ncighbotiring ^od. You will forgive my beina . 
fd minute, for the fake of the lovely inhabitant of 
this dclicbus fpot. She dreiled herfelf plain an|| : 
neat, and was not dUHnguifhed from the farmers - 
daughters iirthe neighbourhood, but by a fuperior 
opennefs and dignity in her air and manner, which 
appeared under all the homclinefs of her drefs^ 
Her time was generally divided between the ceco- 
nomy of her family, and the management of the 
farm, reitding, vifiting the fick, and doing kind 
oihces to all about her. Her knowledge of limplcs 
qualified her to be ufbful to her neighbours in mofl: 
ordinary illneflcs j and a frugal well-judged ma- 
nagement of her finall revenue, put jt in her 
power frequently to reach out her friendly hand to 
the afTidance of the indigent, whom flie ufed to 
employ in different kinds of manufacflurcs : and at 
the fame 'dme that fhc relieved their wants, fhe 
encouraged their induftry, fo that her houlc was- 
a little lipi^uary to the painful poor. It was al- 
ways open to them, and the beneficent miftrefs of 
it at all times acccfTiblc. Her lervants almofl: 
adored her, and her amiable and wife deportment 
rendered her equally the delight and admiration of 
the whole neighbourhood, i might have men- 
tioned too, that (he was fair and blooming, and 
of a fhape cxquifitely proportioned. There was 
an uncommon graccfulnefs in her mien, and 
fprighclinefs in her air and looks, mixed with fueb* 
a peculiar fweccnefs, as difeovered the kind and hu- 
mane temper of her foul. In this manner did this • 
innocent and virtuous maid pafs her time, when 
# pMbd beavcA to interrupt, for a while, tljo 
N 5 C4li»> 
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enjoyed,’ and put her virtue^ to a tte# 
'ahd fevcre trial. 

' A gentl .),an who lived at no great diftance, 
i^ely Returned from his travels, ftruck with the 
and very fingular charafter he had of her, 
^nWve'd this (katagem to fee her. It was Eliza's 
ordinary cultom to walk out every morning and 
evening round the farm, and along the banks of 
the little rivulet that watered it, and often with 
a book ill her hand. Sometimes fhe would lay 
herfclf down by this dream, and with a delighted 
mind enjoy thofe fiinple and unvarnifhcd plcafures 
which virtue, joined with contemplation, never 
fails to give in thofe rural feenes j neither envy, 
.mg nor railing at the |xleafurcs and amufements 
of gayer life. One evening as Eliza was taking 
her ufual walk, this curious gentleman, having 
got near the place, difmounted from his horfe, 
and call himldf on the ground, as if he had 
been fcizcd with a fudden illnefs. Eliza over- 
hearing a tuiin found, not un ikc the groans of a 
perfon in ddlrefs, immcdr.ucly gave way to the 
fugged ions of her comprtUionate bread 5 flic rofc 
and went to ilic place wiiere the gentleman, 
whom 1 (hall call Lothario, was lying on the 
ground. No fooncr did flie learn his misfortune, 
than ihc ran home to call for affidance, and fooQ 
returned with fome of her fervants. Finding 
him to appearance in great agonies, they carried 
him to the hoale, where fhc made him an otter 
of an outer apartment, till he fhould be a link 
recovered. He thanked her kindly for her gene- 
rous hofpitality, and told her that he hoped to be 
wcil with a night’s red. Her perfon, convtf- 
faiion, and whole behaviour) charmed Iftak 
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jond expre^on \ but that modefty which appear* 
td fo unaffectedly graceful, and that kind coiy^ 
cera die (hewed for his health, which ought to 
have extinguifhed every ungenerous fentiment^ 
ferved only to inflame a criminal paflion. A,t 
firfl he only exprefled the warmed acknowledg- 
ments of her generofity ; he took advantage after 
of the tendernefs of her concern for his illncfs, 
and grew bolder, profelfed love in the ftrongeft 
terms, and began to ufe fuch familiarities in his 
dtfeourfe as were too (hocking for a modelt ear, 
This rouzed Eliza's nobler pafEons, and with 
eyes flaihing a generous difdain and indignation, 
die faid to Lothario, “ Prefumptuous man ! tho* 
i cannot blame myfelf for doing an act of hofpL 
tality to a ftranger, yet I am forry it has happciu'd 
to be fo ill placed, on an ungenerous man, who 
dares to abufe it in fo ungentleman-like a man- 
ner. I thought my own noufe would have been 
a fufRcient protedion to me againfl all indecency, 
efpecially from you j but lince it is not, ) ou arc 
now at libci ty to go w'bcrc you pleaie.” She then 
quitted the room with an emotion (he could not 
conceal. Before he departed he defired to fee and 
take leave of his beneladrcfs, but Ihe would not 
permit him : fo he rode off, unattended and unob- 
ferved. He was not a little vexed at his difappoint- 
ment;,and the repulfe he had met with, inlfcad 
of difeouraging, redoubled his paflion. Lured 
therefore by fo fair a prey, he thought of various 
ftratagems to get her in his power, and refolvcd 
to ufe force, if (he would not yield to perfualion. 
He lay in ainbulh for her one .day in the wo(;d 1 
formerly mentioned, adj')in»ng to the houfe, Eliza 
.waqder^ farther olf than ufoal, 
intercepted by fns fervants, Lotliario car- 

N 6 lied 
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tied' flit offi In'fpiteof her crleSf^nd ftrdggles, 
Me ftdpped not day ot night till he had brought 
her to a very priv'aie coontry-feat of his, where 
he kept but few fervants, to which he ufed fomc- 
times to retire when hedefired to hsve hitlecom- 
nvurtiertion with his neighbours, it was a double 
affliction to poor Eliza, when fhe knew that Lo- 
thario was the author of it. Finding however 
that (he was intircly in his power, (he forbore 
thofe bitter invectives and uielcfs exclamations, 
which many of her fex would have indulged 
on ib juft an occafion, and trufted that heaven 
would fend her fomc fpeedy fuccour. To aller-iaic 
her grief and rcfcntitient, which he faw fwell high, 
he told her it was nothing but an excefs of the 
moft tender paffion tor her that had forced him 
to this extremity.— That (he might expeCt fuch 
u(^gc as was fuited to her merit and character, 
and might command his houfe, and all that was 
in it ; tor he was abfolutely at her devotion. She 
dci'MKd no other reply than what he might draw 
froni looks, which darted the utmoft averlion and 
contempt. He allowed ner indeed all manner oi 
liberty in this prifon j permitted her to walic or 
jidc out as (he chofc, though never out of the 
■ reach of attendants. But (he made no attempts 
of that kind, in order to lull them in the derper 
fecurity ■, and after fome time affeded an air of 
franknefs and ealinefs to which (he was quite a 
Granger. 

Lothario, mean while, left no arts of innnua- 
fion and flattery untried, to win her confent to 
his deligns j lie made her an offer of a conlider- 
ablc fcttlemcnt for life, and of a handlbme pro- 
vilion* for her brother. She ftill kept him at baf j 
¥iit he began to conceive Ibme bewer liopet fwm 
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hdr more foftcrtcJ apj;fetrfance» and did 
fo gain his point, when ho hid melted l^er by Ws 
fuppliant imponunities and proteftaCions oftevp* 
it would be tedious to relate the methods he tried 
during the courfe of Ibmc months. He did not, 
indeed, come to direft force, though he would 
fonietimcs break into her apartment, and talk to 
her in a manner that highly provoked her ^ but 
die endeavoured to conceal her refentment. 

One morning, when Lothario was from home, 
fhe got up much earlier than her ufual hour, and 
having ftole a key of (he garden, fhc flipped out 
unpefeeived by any of the fervants. After Ihc 
had crolfed the garden, (he leapt from the funk 
fence, and with difficulty fcrambled up the op- 
lite fide of the ditch. She palled over feveral 
fields, forcing her way through the hedges. Fear 
adding wings to her fpeed, (he went on till (he 
thought herl'elf out of danger, and then (he fat 
down by the lidc of a hedge, quite tired with fa- 
tigue and want of fleep. She now began to ibuik 
of the dangers fht had run, the trials and ihfqlis 
(lie had borne, the greater ones (he had feared, 
but efpecially the dreadful fufpenfe Ihc was in 
about what might ftill befall her. All thefe things 
came crowding into her thoughts, and filled 
with a variety of flrorig emotions. She looked up 
to Heaven for relief, and committed hcrfclf and 
the fuccefs of her efcape to a good Pruvidcnce. 
Mature being at length overcharged and quite 
fpent, (he funk into lleep on the green turf. It 
happened that a number of gentlemen were out 
that morning a fox-hunting. The chacc had 
been long, and one of the party being tfirowa 
out, chanced to come to the place where, Kliza 
lay. , lie Aartcd at tht light of a lady fait aAr^^p, 

and 
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and loofcly drefTed, with her face and arms 
firangely fcratched, and the blood drawn iu 
many places. But amidil ail the di/order of 
h^r drefs and looks, he was ftruck with the 
amiablenefs of her appearance, and finensfs of 
her fliape, which fpoke ftrongly in her favour, 
and confuted, in fome meafure, the difaJvaii' 
tageous circumftances in which he faw her. He 
ftood for fome time gazing at her with pleafure 
and aftonifhment, and was afraid to awake her. 
But how much more was Eliza alarmed, when 
fhe opened her eyes upon a gentleman in a nunt- 
ing-drefs, gazing at lier, with his horle in his 
hand ! Alhamed to be furprifed in fuch diforder, 
fhe darted up on her feet : her firft thought was 
to have run off directly, without I'peaking a 
.word j but thinking it vain to fly from one in 
whole power fhe was, or to betray an infignifi- 
cant diltrud, fhe chofe ratiier to try his gene- 
rofuy. She faid die doubted not but he was a 
little furprifed at finding a woman in that place, 
and in fuch an odd condition, but begged he 
would fufpend his wonder till fhe had an oppor- 
tunity of informing him more particularly of the 
occalioii; that jud then (he could only tell him, 
that an extraordinary accident had brought her 
into thofe circumdaiices; and as he had the ap- 
pearance of a gentleman, fhe did not doubt but 
he had the honour of one, Ihc fhould therefore , 
put herfelf under his prote^ion, and begged that 
he would condui^t her to ioinc place of fafety. . 
He told her that he would mod cheerfully un- . 
dertake lb agreeable a charge j that a lady of his 
acquaintance lived hard by, to whofe houfe he , 
would condud her, where fhe might be furc of 
a hear tv welcome, and to be treated \yuh that ; 

' 'bonoii 
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nonour (he appeared to deferve, till Ibe was re^‘ 
covered of her fatigue, and in a condition to re- ’ 
move elfewhere. His open countenance, and 
gentleman- like mien, 'gave her fome degree of 
confidence in him, though unknown \ and fhould 
(he be deceived, Ihe did not fee how fte could 
fecure a civil ufage by any means fo effe£Iual as 
by expreffing an entire truft in her protedor. 

She frankly accepted his offer, and returned him 
fiianks in fo graceful a manner, that made hifti 
think himfelf the debtor. By this time fome of 
the fervajus came up. He ordered one of them 
to take the lady up behind him, and condu(ftcd 
her himfelf dire(5lly to his mother^s, who lived 

at , but a few miles off. 'i'hcrc Eliza found 

hcrfelf among a very different fet of people from 
thofc (he had met with at Lothario’s, and was 
entertained in quite another manner. The gen- 
tleman informed his mother of the diftrels he 
found the lady in, and defired fhc would lend 
her friendly aid to recover her of the fright and 
fatigue ihe had undergone. The ladies, liice two 
kindred fouls, foon diftinguifhed each other, and 
no fooner faw than they eltccmcd, at leaft formed 
the moft agreeable ideas the one of the other. 
Eliza being left in good bands, the young gen- 
tleman took his leave, and returned to his own 
houfe, full of the image of the lovely ftrangcr, ' 
whofc afped and whole behaviour raifed in him 
high admiration and delight. He imagined a ‘ 
thoufand excellencies lay concealed under fo fair* 
a form, and a demeanor fo fingularly graceful; 

He was no fooner at home, thai> rufhing int® 
his friend’s apartmt^nt, who lodged with him, 
he immediately told him his un/ommon advent 
turc) expatiated much on the charms and outi 
• ward 
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W^d ft^co(i)pU(bmenrs of the diftreAed ftranger, 
and addcA) that, if her character and merit eor- 
refunded to fueb fair appearance^ he thought- 
treafure worth purchafin^ at any rate^ He 
^as not a little impatient till he reiurneid next 
day to fee her, and enquire after her health. 
But how troubled and confounded was he when 
he heard that Eliza was feized with a fever? It 
was however of the Dightelf kind } and when it 
went off, fhe appeared to him with new charms : 
flic had now recovered her natural looks, and 
though paler than ufual, yet that palenefs had 
fomething fo languiihmg and loft in it, and lb 
different from that over-heated flufh, which a 
conflict of various paflions had given her, that the 
young gentleman was quite in raptures. Eliza 
renewed her acknowledgments to him for his 
generous deliverance and protedlion of her, ficcly 
CimfefTcd flie had at hdi fome fufpicions and dii« 
trull of him, as ftie had (o late a proof of the 
fallehood and treachery of the lex j but (he was 
now convinced, by his means, that men were not 
all alike. He thanked her for the comphment 
ihc made him, and told her he was repaid for 
what he had done, by the fatisfaclion (be ex* 
preiled with his conduit, and the pleafure he 
lelt in having contributed to the cafe and f.ifety 
of fo defvrviflg a lady ; and defired (he would 
condefeend to inform him of her misfortunes. 
« You have a right, Sir,” anfwercd EUza, to 
know my Itory, and it is ht 1 (hould remove any 
fufpicions which my being found in fucb unfa- 
vourable circumlhnces may have railed.” Upon 
hearing her (lory, her folitary condition, and 
Way ot life before (he was carried off, and par- 
ticularly the account ol her family and relation^ 

how 
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IwW muth 'vwS'Mf fitttfifed *»id deBgHttdi^ finJ 
rfic youn=^ Idkfy the fiftbr of his friertf 
rfaveller, Eubtrby, vvho had returned witl^ hm 
ndt abOTC a month' before \ Joy flowed fo Aift 
if|^ Mmi that Agathias' was going to have takeil^ 
Kliza ih his arms," and to have made a full di^ 
covery ; but he checked himfelf, and only con- 
gratulated* her upori her happy cfcapej and ho 
made no doubt but that as heaven had already 
appeared ver‘y feafonably for her relief, it woulcf 
at laft crown her virtue with a happinefs pro- 
portioned to it. 

When Agathias and Eubulus returned from 
their travels, Eubulus was extremely troubled to 
find the manfion-houfe defolate, and his dear fifter^ 
his chief joy in life, gone, and nobody could tell 
whither. 

Agathias told that friend I mentioned before^ 
who was Eubulus'himfelfi (for he had been moftly 
with him fince his return, not being able to 
bear the folitude of his own houfe, where every 
apartment and field recalled fome mournful image 
of his heavy lofs ;) f fay he told Eubulus that the 
lady’s convcrfation and manners juftified, and 
even increafed the high eftcem he had conceived 
for her. And, added he, with a kind of tranfport 
of joy, you yourfeff, Eubulus, (hall judge to- 
morrow, whether 1 ha\'c been haify in my opi- 
nion. 

Next day, betook Eubulus with him, to fee the 
urtfortutWte ftnngcr. The mother of Agathias 
had concerted it with her Ton not to reveal any 
thing to cither of them j and had only prepared 
ElHta thtts f^r, as to tell her, (he was to introduce 
h<t a pttftfcular friend of her fon. 
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As Eubulus had been feveral years abroad, both 
bis and his ftfter’s looks were pretty much altered, 
fle could not, however, help feeling fome itrangc 
fympHthies at his firli feeing her, which he did not 
know, or indeed endeavour to account for, Eliza's 
concern was reciprocal, and ihe was obferved to 
ftcal feveral attentive glances at him, which drew 
fo!nc blufhes from her when Ihe perceived they 
were taken notice of. Agathias, mean while, and 
his mother, were greatly delighted with thofe kind- 
lings of mutual fympathy, and a growing tender- 
nil's which they faw flalhing like harmlcfs light- 
ning from ey« to eye. In the afternoon they led 
them into the garden, where in a retired aibourj 
Agathias’s mother begged of Eliza tocnteitam 
them with an account of her ftory, and the lata 
accident \ for perhaps, added fhe, the ftranger we 
have introduced to you, is more interefted in your 
fortune than you are aware of. Eliza would have 
gladly declined the talk ; but as ihe could not re- 
fufe her benefadrefs fo fmall a boon, Ihe with mo- 
deft down-caft eyes, began her ftory from the time 
of her firll acquaintance with Lotnario, and told 
^'hat had befallen her fince, till her fortunate 
meeting with Agathias, her generous deliverer. 
She told her ftory fo gracefully, reprefented the 
villainy of Lothario in fuch foft terms, and pafTed 
over her own behaviour, with fuch a modeft 
bafhfulncfs and humility, as wonderfully moved 
and charmed Agathias and his mother. Eubulus 
felt an uncommon tendernefs, mixed with admi- 
ration ; the tears darted from his eyes, “ Ma- 
dam,” faid he, give me leave to a(k your name 
and family “ Alas ! Sir,” Ihe replied,- “ you 
icfirc me to renew my grief j but that part of my 
Jfory is fliortj my parents are both dead, my dear 

mother 
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mother laft. I had once two brothers j they wen^ 
abroad feveral* years ago, but whether they arc 
dead or aJive, 1 have jiot lately heard. One of 
them had been very unhappy j with the other, 
I had formed a tender and inviolable friendOiip : 
he is now upon his travels with a gentleman of 
fortune and great merit. 1 wi/h for nothing to 
repair the lo(s of the beft of mothers, and make 
me completely happy, but to fee him again. If 
mv dear Kubulus be ftill alive, and it plcafe hea- 
v'tn to rellore him to my fight, O how happy”-— 
She could proceed no farther, fighs denied a paf- 
fage to her words. Eubulus, whofe mind had 
been all along fhaken with a thoufand emotions 
of tendernefs and pafhon, could contain no lon- 
ger. He flarted from his feat, and ran to her 
jn the tenderelf trarifports, and clafping her in his 
arms, burft out, “ Then, my deareft filler, be as 
happy as your virtue” — Words failed him to f.iy 
more j a flood of tears fucc^eded, the cffecl of in- 
exprcflible delight. This unexpeded recovery of 
her brother railed in Eliza’s brealt fuch a confliift 
of agreeable paflions, that fhe continued fome time 
Ipeechlefs. Nor were Agathias and his mother 
lels melted with fo tender a fccne, Eliza, hav* 
ing at length given vent to the joy which over- 
powered her in a liberal flood of tears, broke out; 
“ 0, my deareft Eubulus, my brother ! Is it 
you ? Am I indeed fo happy as to fee you again ? 
Has heaven reftored you to me to part no more ? 
llehold there, in the fbn of my benefabtrefs, my 
deliverer and guardian, to whom I owe more than 
life, my honour, and my all ! You muft acknow- 
ledge the immenfc debt I owe him j 1 have an 
heart to feel, but want words to exprefs it.” « O 
replied Agathias, “ your brother and my 
friend,' 
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frienj, as well as fellow traveller^ has already re- 
paid i1>e more fubftantially , than by wprds. Tq 

bravery I owe my life^ which heavep^has pro- 
l6ngeJ to give me an opportunity of preferving 
what is inhnitely dearer to me. I am more than 
fufHciently rewarded in the pleafure of having 
contributed to the calc of one ib deferving in her- 
felf, and fo dear to him. If you, madam, think 
there is any thing yet owing, it is yju only who 
can pay it. It is yourfclf 1 aik as the full reward. 
To poflefs fuch a treafure is all I wilh to crown 
my bappirwfs. My fortune is not equal to your 
merit, but it will be more than enough, if 1 caa 
fharc it with you.*’— The high generohty of fuch a 
propefa!, lb furprifed and confounded Kliza, that 
(he could make no reply \ but her filent blulhcs 
(ignified her confent, with a modeft and expreflive 
eloquence, tranfeen^ng all the pomp of words. 
The match was concluded in a few days, with the 
entire approbation of all their friends. Agathias 
fpund that treafure he deferved. in the poHlflion 
of one of the moft virtuous ana accoroplilhcd of 
her fex j and Eliza’s tranfient fufferings, which 
(he bore fo gracefully, were rewarded w'ltb a hap- 
■pinefs that Itill continues uiidecaying, in con- 
jun^S^ion with one of the bed of men. 

IT is no rare thing to fee Fortune at variance 
with Nature. We ol’ten behold in the nacaoelt 
d'ations fpuls worthy of the highed j and perfons 
in extreme indigence that would have been ht 
for enjoying the greateft riches. So far is virtue 
from tog the appendage of nobility, and opu- 
lence, that we think it very hard. ^ mftch i^ 
with them, and cllerin them doubly virtuovyi vfho^ 
iuiow kow to unite both. 

AMONG 
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among the dancers of the paUte [n titc 
lelgo of Abbas the Great, kii?g of Fedi^, thujriC 
was a young maid named Idris, whom the mailer 
of the revels, on the report of her charms, ‘Had 
font for from Cafbin to Ifpahau. Her mother joe- 
ing of the fame profeflion, flie IkwI followed the 
fame way of life i but as fhe honourably diflja- 
guilhed herfdf from her female companions, (he 
demonttrated that virtue js pra^icabje in ev^ry 
fituatjon of life, however (lippery or dangerouis 
it may be. 

Scarcely had Idris jappeared on the theatre of 
the capital, but (he found herfelf befet by the 
grandees, who Itrove to pleafe her by the fame 
means that had won others in that ftation. One 
exhaufted all his rhetoric in commending her 
fhape and manner, another extolled the form of 
her face, her complexion, and the regularity of 
her features, A third, to give weight to the eii'- 
comimns he had bellowed on her voice, repeated 
an air he bad heard her (ing, and declared his 
dillradtion to arrive at that grace wjth which (he 
gave life to the words. A fourth, boading his 
prccifion and (kill in dancing, exhibited inflaiJtly 
ioine of the attitudes he had learned ot her. A 
firll-rate Sir Fopling gave her a lift of jthe pretty 
women he bad defened from the moment li ftrli 
faw her. A young man, by birth intiUed to be» 
come a Mollah, fil^ntly difplayed his figure and 
his drefs. An old fiiigcrer of the puhjic money 
dazzled her eyes with a diamond of the firft wa- 
ter, and offered it, befides the perquifites of the 
contracts, which it was his cuftoin to beftow upon 
his millrefs. An officer of the crown mftde'a 
' pompous delcription of the prefents with which 
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he had recompenfed the friendfl^ip of the little 
Zaki. In fine, every one exerted his faculties 
and his add refs in order to gain the preference 
over his rivals, 

But Idris was not to be caught with fuch baits. 
At the palace, at ailcmblics, in the public walks, 
and in all places, the difcourfe turned upon the 
new dancer. Every one ^talked of her beauty, 
her wit, and her engaging behaviour j and, which 
was more than they had faid of any other of her 
profefHon, they agreed in acknowlcaging her to be 
very virtuous, it is the property of none but the 
moft exalted virtue to gain the refpe6l and admi- 
ration of young courtiers. Mahmut conceived a 
high opuiion of Idris’s virtue, from the extraor- 
dinary effed it produced. 

Mahmut bore among the lords of the court the 
fame charader which Idris maintained among the 
dancers of her fex : proof againit the defedls of 
his equals, and the vices of his ftation, As foon 
as he began to appear in the world, he became 
fenfible of the ridiculoulnefs of that noily ob- 
ftreperous giddinefs, which' moll young people 
of quality affedl; and being happily prejudiced 
againft the idle life he faw them lead, he took 
care not to follow their example, yet without 
feeming to condemn them. While their days 
were divided between the toilet, the table, vifits, 
and gaming, he fpent the morning in his clofet 
among his books, or with thofe whofe converfa- 
tion could 'imtruct him better. In the afternoon 
he frequented the manufav^ories and working 
places about the palace; talked with the ableit 
hands in- the feveral arts ; and obferved, with 
the ^tmoft attention, how they proceeded in their 
works. In the evening he was at fomc or other of 

the 
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the public entertainments, which he enjoyed with 
a moderation that is ever infeparable from taftd 
and difeernment. After which he repaired to 
fome of the moft brilliant aflemblies of Ifpahan, 
as well to avoid a fingularity that would have 
rendered him odious, as to acquire a greater 
fhare of the complaiiance and politenefs which 
reigned in them. Mahmut's wit, and the ufe he 
made of it, rendered him fuperior to thofe who 
were his equals in birth ; and befides the advan-^ 
tages of a good figUre and graceful air, he diftin- 
guifhed himfelf no lefs apiong them by his natu- 
ral and acquired talents. Idris could not behold 
this amiable Perfian without emotion : (he fhun- 
ned all her importunate fuitors, and complacently 
fancying him free from all their faults, ftie fecret- 
iy wifhed that the beauty which they had fo high- 
ly extolled, might make an impreflion on him. 
Her wifhes were met more than half way: Mah- 
mut foon let her know that he loved her moft 
palTionately ; and her anfwcr to his declaration, 
on account of its fingularity, deferves to be given 
entire. 

Doubtlefs you give the name of love,” faid 
file, with a charming fmile, to that which is only 
an effedi of yourtafte for novelty; I will not, my 
lord, go farther at prefent on this head; it is your 
bufincfs to fix my judgment. I will ingenuoufly 
confefs, though it will give you feme unfavourable 
opinion of me, if you arc not the man I take you 
to be, that I am not difpleafed at your liking me, 
But if ever I fee occafion to alter the idea I have 
conceived of you, hope not that I fhali in the leaft 
indulge my inclination* I (hall not take it ill 
if you give your heart to a woman more virtuous 
than I,’ therefore do not complain of your lot if I’ 

difpofe 
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of nine in favour of an v mao whom I may 
to you in virtMe/* ^ 

• iirtiek with admiratloni and over, 

floarine with joy, laboured to rife to fticlf p(t^ 
in oWiae idris to be conftant to hirn; He 
applied him^Tf with fre/h vigour to acquire 
arts and foieacts necdfary for a man i/i his flatioit, 
He made it his bahncfs tp relieve nadig^nt merit 
and uofoftujwtc virtue. His humanity, genero. 
fity, capacity, and mpde%, vyere equally con. 
i^icuous ; ^nd I.dris abundantly rewarded him for 
all the pains he topic to p)ea(e her. Praife, ground- 
ed on truth, ami coming from the mouth of fo 
charming a perfon, hlled the tender Mahmut’s 
heart with joy and fatisfadion. He read in the 
eyes of his beauteous miltrefs how dear he w.as to 
her : he talked of his paflTion, and deferibed its 
vidleincer -Idris liheued to him with plcafure, 
vowed Ihe would make him aju(f return,, and thus 
W^imated him to give her no occallon to repent 
her engagement. In thefc overflowings of their 
heaits, which none but true lovers can know anJ 
feel all the fweetnefs of, they laid Open to each 
other the moftfecret recelTes of their fouls. M.ih- 
mut was grieved when he took leave of Idris, nor 
opuid fire bear his abfence without a viftblc con- 
oerm 7'hey always parted under the greateft im- 
patience to meet again. 

Between two neighbours fo powerful as the 
^caiid Signior and the king of PerQa, there can 
be no long peace: a war foon broke out, apd Mah*- 
mut was obliged to fet out for the army. He 
waited u^ion Idris, to deplore with her the dire 
necedity that forced thqm afunder; but whilft he 
lay at her feet he durft not difclofe to her all his 
^icf. I'he fortitude of the fair one daunted him i 

k 
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klftiiing hiiBfelf iR^hirtaipilb 
by difcovering any weaknela. Idti* |wra«iii«l>lii 
SKt c«q4i^ in i>i* breaft, ami lewd it 
por^inMely^ .. 

i.J!ilajbmiit M not been gone a montb wbn hi 

8 vf wity to his defirc of an interview with 
; %pe(i away privately from the armyi md 
with ^ help of relays^ wnich he had provided old 
the road, he was at the gates of Ifpahan be^ 
they milted him in the camp. Alighting at ate 
houfe of one of his old fervants^ he difguifed hit|i* 
(elf in the apparel of a peafant, that he might not 
be known in the city ; and, impatient of an inter- 
view with his Idris, he Hew to her houfe. 

The 4 ;barming maid was fitting at her balcony, 
as Mahmut was advancing, and knew him, not- 
withHanding his difguife. Grieved to lee him thus 
negled his glory and his duty, (te laa dir^ly 
to her clofet, charging her Have to admit no vifi- 
tor whatever. She melted into tears at the weak- 
nefs of her lovers but foon recovered herfelf, ate 
wrote him the following billet: 

Idris to the peafant. 

Friend, 1 know thou arc to be forthwith at 
the army* Call upon Mahmut, and tell him from 
me, that 1 deHre him to remember the condition! 
on which the heart of Idris is to be fecured**’ ' 


Mahmut was too much confounded with thefe 
words to alk any ouefiions of the Hare that deli- 
vered the oillet* He went back to his do- 
mcHic’s houfe, to put off his difguife; and Huc- 
lufim between admiration, grief, and fear, he 
npiajl^ ^gairt to the armv with as much hallo as 
up toilpahan* His chief 
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make amends for the fault he had com* 
he behaved the rclt of the campaign with 
much arc|or/bravery,and condu^ that he ww 
defcfvedly, promoted to a higher poft> which 
Wag/cohferred on him, with the moft honpurablc 
ctfttogies, at the head of the army. Idria wrote hint 
aj; congratulatory letter on his promotion, m 
which, without mentioning his weaknefs,- fte 
him to underftand that ihe had forgiven him. 
Mahmut, tranfported with joy, haltened back 
to Ifpahan, as foon as the army was ordered into 
winter-quarters, and liftened to no other confi- 
derations but his eiicem for the virtuous girl; 
he intreated her to complete his happincls in 
becoming his wife. “ Your wife, my lord !” 
cried Idris, with an emotion that at once dif- 
covered the tendered paffion and concern for the 
glory of her lover; “ what! would Mahmut 
forget himfelf fo far ? In difpofing of your heart 
you may indeed confult nothing but your incli- 
nations ; but when the queftion is to choofe a 
partner in your dignity and fortune, you arc ac- 
countable to thofc of whom you hold both, I 
have the dcepeli fenfe of gratitude for this lignal 
teftimony of your elteem ; but what will your 
relations fay ? What will all Perfia fay, whofc 
eyes arc upon you, and who fee nothing in me 
but the mean profeffion I was bred to? No, 
Mahmut, it mull not be ; 1 fee my error, I am 
afljamed of my weaknefs; I that am ready to 
lacrificc my life, were it neceflary, to pre/erve 
your glory, cannot be inllrumental myfelf in 
fulWing it.” 

Sentiments like thefe made the pa^onate 
MAhmut only more prelfing. What ar< thoft 
things,*^ raid be, ** which create fo grefi^»%4^f^ 
i jiarity 
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panty between ns? Aii ittftaWt ltW> 

ofthemi but the dowry which . Wlhg* 

trie, charming Idris, is a bleffing tha^ (ftper^di^ 
not on men nor fortune.” In uttering^ 
vrords his countenance began to be tl6"ud6d'>WifS^ 
pief: frefli denials drove him to defpafr 
drew his poniard, and was going td plunge ii 
into his bread. The tender Idris could hold odt 
no longer. “Ah! Mahmut,” cried fhe, « fb^ 
your hand and live ; to-morrow 1 fhall be youi^s^ 
grant me this fhort refpite.” She could utter 
more, tears put an end to her furprife, and ftopt 
her breath. 

The news of their marriage foon took wind^ 
and thofe who envied him the pofTelTion offo 
much beauty, abufed him for his meannefsj 
while the fober and thinking part of the worfa 
extolled her virtues, and only lamented that het 
birth and fortune had not rendered them more 
confpicuous and attrading. She was prefented 
to the king, who was charmed with het* perfon* 
and finding her heart and her fentiments woura 
not difgrace the higheft quality, added that whi^h 
reconciled all parties, a title and place at courtly 

AN eminent citizen, who had lived in goOll 
f.ilhion and credit, was by a train of accideijtrf, 
and by an unavoidable perplexity in his alFalr^> 
reduced to a low condition. There is a modefty 
vfually attending faultlefs poverty, which madi 
him rather choofc to reduce his manner of living 
to his prefent circumftanccs, than folicit hta 
friends, in order to fupport the Ihew of an eftate^ 
'vhefiUfte fubftance was gone. His wife, whp 
was of fenfe and virtue, behaved heu- 

cin«iMi(!ocdlifit)n With uncommon decency, 
0 2 and 
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awl Ijffw,i»p^«redjb in iijsejres « no*. 

raiding tiini.ivith the ampl? fotiune 
.lkl^)W^bfo^gh‘t, or rhc many grpat offers fhe lud 
ifluM for his/ake^ fhe redoubled ajl thp 
ofrbflrafpttiqn, while her hulband was opntipu- 
.idly pouring out his heart to her in complaints, 
thiit he had ruined the heft woman in the world. 

, Be fometimes came home at a time when ibe did 
mot expe(^ him, and furprifed her in tears; which 
the endeavoured to conceal, and always put on 
jin air of cheerfulnefs to receive him. To lelten 
their expence, their eldeil daughter (whom I ihail 
call Amanda) was fcnt into the country, to the 
houfe of an honeft farmer, who had married a 
fervant of the family. This young woman was 
apprehcnfive of the ruin which was approaching, 
iuui had privately engaged a friend in the nei»h* 
hourhood to give her an account of what palled 
from time to time in her father's affairs. Amanda 
was in the bloom of her youth and beauty, when 
the lord of the manor, who often called in at the 
' farmer's houfe as he followed his country fports, 
fell pa/Sonately in love with her. He was a man 
of great gcnerofity, but from a loofe education 
bad contrafted a hearty averfion to marriage. Ho 
therefore entertained adefign upon Amanda’s vir- 
tue, which at prefent he thought fit to keep pri- 
vate. The innocent creature, who never Cul- 
'pc£led his intentions, was pleafed with his perfon, 
and having obferved his growing paflion for her, 
hoped, by fo advantageous a mutch, fhe might 
quickly be in a capacity of fupporting her impo- 
verifhed relations. One day as he called to fee 
htr, he found her in tears over a letter (he hud 
received from her friend, which gavp, ^aac* 
; count that her father had lately be^ ol 
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thing by an e*ecuti6i^i. 
wllnfomfe difficulty fdurid oiA 
grief, took this dccafion to m^lke 
ft is impoffible to expreft ’Amahda^s^^C(bfttIi«n 
frhen (he found his pretenfion^ 
al)!e. She was now deftrtcd of airher* ‘hdpcs,' M 
had no power to fpeak; but rufhiiig jrOiii'-liitn 
in the utmoft dift’urbance, locked herlblf Up^ in hu 
chamber. He immediately difpatched a'meffenger 
to her father with the following letter : ! ' v ' 

« S 1 R, 

“ I HAVE heard of your misfortunei and 
have odered your daughter, if Ihc will live with 
me, to fettle on her four hundred pounds a ycir, 
and to lay down the fum for which you are ridw 
didreiTed. 1 will be fo ingenuous, as to tel^ you 
that 1 do not intend marriagej but if you are wife, 
you will ufe your authority with her not to be 
too nice, when (he has an. opportunity pf, fry- 
ing you and your family, and of majting ber(cif 

I am, 

This letter came to the hands of ^iT)^anja’s 
mother ; (he opened and read it with great fur- 
prife and concern. She did not think it proper 
to explain herfelf to the meffenger \ but defiring 
him to call again the next morning, (he wrote to 
her daughter as follows : 

Dcarc(t child, 

Y 0 U R father and I have jufb now re- 
eled a letter from a gentleman who pretends 
loite toyob, witlt a propofal that infults ouemif- 
0 3 fortunes, 
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f(D(rtijnes,( and ivouid threw us to a Jou^ej^ 
of mifirynthan any thing wHifh is pme 'upon 
fWoouidthia barbarous man tlntu: (hat the ten* 
dereft of parents would be tempted to fuppfy their 
^iintv by gilding up thcbeft of children, to ^fftny 
and ruin ? It is a mean and cruel artifice to nia|te 
this propofal at a time when he think^.our necef* 
fities mufl compel us to any thing ; but we will 
not eat the bread of ihame, and therefore we 
charge thee not to think of us, but to avoid the 
fnare which is laid for thy virtue. Beware of 
pitying us: it is not fo bad as you have perhaps 
been told. All things will yet be well, and 1 lhall 
write my child better news. 

. I have been interrupted. I know not how 
I was moved to fay things would mend. As I 
was going on I was Itartled by a noife of one that 
knocked at the door, and had brought u$ an uur 
expelled fupply of a debt which has long been 
owing. Oh I I will now tell thee all. It isfome 
days 1 have lived almoft without fupport, having 
convayed what little money I could raife to your 
poor father. — Thou wilt weep to think where be 
is, yet be afiured he will foon be at liberty. That 
cruel letter would have broke his heart, but 1 
have concealed it from him. I have no compa- 
nion at prefent befides little Fanny, who itands 
imtching my looks as I write, and is crying for 
bcr riiter; (he fays fhe is fore you are not vfell| 
having difeovered that my prefent trouble isalxiut 
you, But do not think 1 would thus repeat my 
Ibrrows to grieve thee. No, it is to intreat thee 
not to make them infupportable, by adding what 
would be worfe than ill. Let us bear cl;ie^fi{lly; 
an ifflidion, which we have not brought on^o^jt-i 
fcivei, and remember there i« a Fowet cag 
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better deliver us out of it than by the lofs of tjiy 
innocence.' Heaven preferve my dear dhjld. r. l> 
Thy afFedionate mother mm if 

The meflenger, notwithftanding he.promifisd 
td deliver this letter to Amanda, carried it firft 
to his mafter, who, he imagined, would be glaid 
to have an opportunity of giving it into her hand! 
himfelf. His mafler was impatient to know the 
fuccefe of his propofal, and therefore broke open 
the letter privately to fee the contents. He was 
pot a little moved at fo true a picture of virtue in 
(liftrcfsj but at the fame time was infinitely fur-i 
priced to find his offers rejedod. However, he 
refolvedjnpt to fupprefs the letter, but caicfully 
fealed it up again, and carried it to Amanda. All 
his endeavours to fee her were in vain, till fhc 
was affured he brought a letter from her mother. 
He would not part with it but upon condilion 
that fhe would read it without leaving the room. 
While fhc was perufing it, he fixed his eyes on 
her face with the deepelt attention ; her concern 
pve a new foftnefs to her beauty, and when fhe 
Hurft into tears, he could no longer refrain from 
bearing a part in her forrow, and telling her, that 
he too had read the letter, and was refolvcd to 
make repaValion for having been the occafion of 
tt. My reader will not be difpleafed to fee the 
fecond cpiftle which he now wrote to Amanda^a 
mother. 

‘‘ MADAM, 

** I AM full of (hamc, and will never for- 
givC rnyfclf, if I have not your pardon for what 1 
lately ^rote. It was far from my intention to 
add Rouble to the afflided ^ nor could any thing ' 
but my being a ilranger to you, have betrayed me 
0 4 into 
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fpr which, if I live, I 
v&j|tp you amends as a fon^* 
honnappy while Amanda is your i^uial^terjj^ 

,jr any thing can prevent itj wijicp ^ 



s Madam, 

Your moft obcdicn* 
humble fervant— 7 -r. 


This, letter he fent hy his Reward, and t<x|p 
after went up to town himfelF to complete tfj^, 
generous a6l he had now rcfolvcd on. By His 
fjlcnd/liip and afliftance Aininda^s father vVas 
iMjijclcly in a condition of retrieving his pcrpleJtfed 
affairs. To conclude, he ntarried Amanda, and 
enjoyed the double latisfadlion of having reftored 
^‘worthy family to their former profperity, and 
of making himfelf happy by an alliance to tHttf 
virtues, 


.THE following letter is written with fuch in 
air oi fincei'ity, and affords fo worthy an exampW 
to every perfon in the fame circumftances, and 
under the fame temptation, that I cannot refift 
the plcafure of adding it to this colledlion* ' It is 
fiom a young Udy ot fmall fortupe to a gentlc-f 
man who had made a declaration of his paffioA 
for her j but the inequality of their fortiiriciS mkJi 
him think he could not anfwer it to the world, it 
he purfued his deligns by way of marrlag^, and 
therefore had made propofals of ganhng her upo'il 
other terms, ' 


^ « S I R, 

AFTER very mudh perptexity in 
and revolving how to acquaint yoU‘Wwifi^t>wrt 
fentithents, and cxpoitidat^ with you concerning 

youxs. 



r urS) 1 )^aye chofen this my by wl^icb meafli 
can be at once revealed to you^'^ol"* yii* 
pleaft. lie concealed. If I do not wftliiW V 
days find the effeft which 1 hope from 
whole affair (hall be buried in oblivibh, 
alas I what am I going to do, when I dm abloui 
to tell you that 1 love you ? ^ut after 1 have done 
fo, I an^ to afiiire you, that with all the paf* 
fion which ever entered a tender heart, 1 know 
1 can banifh you from my fight for ever, when I 
am convinced that you have no inclinations to* 
wards but to my difhonour. But, alas ! Sir, 
why '(hould you facrifice the real and effencial 
happinefi of life to the opinion of a world, that 
moves upon no other foundation but profelfed 
error artd prejudice? You all can obferve that 
riches alone do not make you happy, and yet give 
up every thing elfe when it fianas in competition 
with riches. Since the world is fo bad that reli- 
gion is left to us filly women, and you men ad 
generally upon principles of profit and plcafurc, 
i will talk to you without arguing from any thing 
but what may be moil to your advantage, as a 
man of the world. And I will lay before you the 
(late of the cafe, fuppofing that you had it its 
your power to make me your millrefs or your 
wife, and hope to convince you that the latter is 
more for your intcrefi, and will contribute more 
to your jpleafurc. 

Wc will fuppofc then the fcenc was laid, and 
you were now in expeftation of the approaching 
evening wherein I was to meet you, and be car- 
ried to what convenient corner of the town you 
thought fit, to confummatc ail which your wan- 
tpJQ imagination has promifed you in the pol- 
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its happineft. The raptures of ianocehr^a^n 
arc btit jik? lightning to the day, tncy rato^n- 
tertupt lJ»n advance the pJeafure of it. 
happy tbeh is that life to be, where the 
pleafurcs of fenfe arc but the loweft patts or its 
felicity? ' '“''./l 

Now am 1 to repeat to you the unnatural 
requeft of taking me in direft terms. I know 
there (lands between me and that happinefs, tlie 
haughty daughter of a man who can give you 
fuitably to your fortune, But if you weigh the 
attendance and behaviour of her whocorfies to you 
in partnerfhip of your fortune, and expedls an 
equivalent, with that of her who enters your houfe 
as honoured and obliged by that permiflion, who n. 
of the two will you choofe? You, perhaps will 
think fit to fpend a day abroad in the common en- 
tertainments of men of fenfe and fortune ; fhc 
will think herfelf ill ufed in that abfeiKe, and 
contrive at home au expence proportioned to the 
appearance which you make in the world. She 
is in all things to h ive a regard to the fortune 
which (he brought you, I to the fortune to which 
you introduced me. The commerce between you 
two will eternally have the air of a bargain, be- 
tween us of a friend(hip : joy will ever enter mto 
the room wrth you, and kind wilhes attend my be* 
nefadbr when he leaves it. Aik yourlclf, ,bow 
would you be pleafed to enjoy forever the pkal'ure 
of having laid an immediate obligation on a grate- 
ful mind ? Such will be your cafe with me. Jn 
the other marriage you will live in a conilaiit 
coraparrfon of benefits, and never luiow the hap- 
pinds of conferring dr receiving any* , , 

It may be you will, after ail, ad! rather, [i> 
the^pfttd^tial way, accedrding to the (enie dTthe 
O (> oediaaty 
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ordlmry world. 1 know not what 1 think or 
when take ccittlel 

Otiljiadf rfwrc, that 
to make mc'yo^r grateful wife; hot 
sMdbtitd ikiffltcih, ‘ 


I know not how to conclude this fubje^i mbre 
afFe£lin^y than with the following elegy, defcrib- 
ing the forrow of an ingenuous mind oft^ <h« tnfv 
iancholy event of" a licentious amour. Ey^this 
fingle example we may collet this impoitant 
truth, that true pheafurc is only to be found in the 
paths of virtue, and every deviation from it will 
be attended with pain and lemorfe, unlefs by fre- 
quent repetition the mind becomes callous and 
totally loft to every humane, tender, and virtuous 
fcnfatlon j and then the very pleafure we receive 
in the pradlice of vice is in iifelf a punilhment, 
bccaufe while that pleafure continues there ’ii rio 
hope of leaving it. 


WHY mourns my friend I why weeps his down^- 
caft eye ? 

That eye where mirth, wherfffaWy us^d tofllinc ? 
Tlw cheerful meads reprove that fwclllng figh 
Spring ne’er cnamelPd fairer meads than thine. 

Art thou not lodg’d in Fortuned warm iwnbrace ? 

Wert thou not form'd by nature’s partial caret 
Eleft in thy foiig, and bleft in ev’ry gtuce ^ 

' Thit wins the friend,^ or that encAtfilt»ihO fair ^ 


Damon^ 
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tnjTMrtui praifen^^;, , 
isJot fricndmiji c?in B)y pes^ 
praifc awakes my pairt, , : 

And my poor wounded bbforti bl^cd^ 

Fof 6b ! that nature on my birth had frown’d I , 
Or fortune fix'd me to fome lowly cell ! 
llien had my bofom 'fcap'd this fatal wound,’ 

Nor had ! bid thefe vernal fweets farewell. 

But kd by fortune's hand, her darling chi)d> 

My youth her vain licentious blifs admir'di 
In Fortune’s train the fyren Flait’ry fmil'd, 

And ralbly hallow'd all her <jucen infpir’d. 

Of folly ftudious, e'en of vices vain, 

Ah vices gilded by the rich and gay f 
1 chas'd the guilelefs daughters of the plain, 

Nor dropt the chace till JelTy was my prey. 

Poor artlefs maid ! toftain thy fpotlefs name, ^ * 
Expcnce and art, and toil, united ftrovci 
To lure a breaft that felt the pureft flame, 
Suftain’d by virtue, but betray'd by love. 

School'd in the feience of love’s ma: 5 y wiles, 

I cloth'd each feature with affe^lcd fcorn^ 

1 fpoke of jealous doubts, and fickle fmiles, , 
And, feigning, left her anxious and forioch. 

Then while the fancy'd rage alarm’d her carcj^ 
Wares to deny and zealous to difprpyp ^ ’ 

I bade my words the wonted foftnefs 
; .i ! And feiz'd the minute of returning 
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dajt^I paint thrreft;?: 

* caniy.cw inclipei .. 
AlTur’d thaf virtue, ))yjni^f(^une p^ni > : 

. Feels n^t tht (barppefs of a pang like miner 

Nine envious nworis maturM her growing flume j 
Ere whilp to Haunt it in the face; of day t 
When feprn'd of virtue, ftigmatjiz’d by fame, 
Uow at my feetd^fponding Jefly lay. 

Henry, flte faid, by thy dear form fubdu’d, 
Sbe the fad rdiques of a nymph undone I 
1 find, I Hnd this rifing fob renewed ; 

1 Hgh in fhades, and ficken at the fun. 

Amid the dreary gloom of night, I cry, 

When will the morn^sonce pleafing feencs return ? 
Yet what can morn's returning ray fupply, 
fiut foes that triumph, or but friends thM mourn! 

Alas ! no more that joyous morn appears 
That led the tranquil hours of fpotlefs fame ; 
For r have fleep'd a father's couch in tears. 

And ting'd a mother's glowing cheek with flume. 

The vocal birds that raife their matin flrain, 

The fportive lambs, increafe my pcnfivemoan. 
All feem to chafe me from the cheerful, plain, 

And talk of truth and innocence alone* 

If thro* the garden's flow'ry tribes I ftray, 

Where bloom thejafmines that could once allure,. 
Hope not to find delight in us, they fay, 

For we arc fpotlefs, jeffy ^ we are pure*. 
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Yc .that m\l Itprowh a nymph 
Sa)f, Qwd^i ya With roy virgin fame J i 
The Wightett byd that feents the jgalc/ 
Was not lo fragrant, and was 

Notr the grtye old alarm the gentler young. 

And all my fame’s abhorr’d contagion 5 
Trembles each lip, and faulters ev’ry toqgme. 
That bids the morn propitious ftnile on me. 

Tbu^ for your fake I (hun each hitman eye ^ 

I bUl the fweets of blooming ypmh adieu 5 
To die 1 languift), but j diead to die, 

Left my fad fate fhould nourifh pangs for you. 

Raife me from earth ; the pains of want remove, 
And ,kt me filent feek feme friendly fhore, ,, 
There only banifh’d from the form i love, 

My weeping virtue (hall relapfe no more. 

Be but my friend ; I afk no dearer name ; 

Be fuch the meed of feme more artful fair i 
Nor could it heal my peace,' or chafe my (hame, 
That pity gave, what love refus’d to (hare. 

Force not my tongue to afle its fcanty breads 
. Nor hurl thy Jelly to the vulgar crew j 
Not fuch the parent’s board at which 1 fed f 
Not fuch the precept from hb lips 1 drew f 

Haply, *wbcn age has filver’d o’er my hair,1 
Malice may learn to fcorn fo mean a fpoilf 
Envy may flight a face no longer fair ; 

And pity welcome to my native foil.” 


Sb* 
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Shd'fpak^nor waa I born of favage nee; 

Nbr couki thefe hands a niggard boon a^ 
Grateful (he clafp’d me in a lalt ^brace^ < 
And voa^to wade her life in prayVa formiae^ 

1 faw her fpot the lofty bark afeend ; 

1 ftw her breaft with cv*ry paffion heave; . 

I left her— torn from cv’ry earthly friend; 

Oh 1 my hard bofom, wnich could bear to leave; 

Brief let me be ; the fatal ftorm arofe ; 

The billows rag’d ; the pilot’s art was vain ; 
O’er the tall mail the circling furges clofc; 

My Jefiy— .floats upon the wat’ry plain ! 

And.— fee my youth’s impetuous fires decay ; 

Seek not to flop reflexion’s bitter tear; 

warn the frolic, and inftruX the gay, 

From JeiTy floating on her wat’ry bier ! 


WE A L T H ♦, (Contempt of.) 
SENTIMENTS. 

I F we regard poverty and wealth, as' they 9m 
apt to produce virtues and vices in the mind of 
man, one may obfcr\'C that there is a fet of each 
of thefe growing out of poverty, quite diflPe^ 
rent froih thofe which rife out of wealth-; hu- 
mility and patience, indufiry and temperances 
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are very^oftcft tb< good qualrtks of w poot'mam. 
Huihidfty' ^d good'naturC) magnanimity^ aodii 
fcnfeofhoMf, are fometimes qualifications 
of tiwi ttie contrary, jiOvefty is apitriH^ 

betray a man into envy, riches into arrogance ; 
poverty is fornetimes attended with frSud^ vitiioua 
compliances, repining, murmur, and difeonwhtf: 
riches expofe i man to pride and. luxury^ a fbolifh 
clatloh'of heart, and too great a fondnefs fdrthfe 
prefent world. Upon the whole, riches are the 
inftruments of good or evil, according to the dif-^ 
pofitidh of the poiTeftor j or, in the words of Ed- 
crates, a ghod fortune is an edged tool, which an 
hundred may get for one who knows how to ufe it. 

A very rich man may eat his dainties, paint his 
ceilings and alcoves, in fuminer retire to his feat, 
and fpend the winter at his town‘houfc, may 
marry his daughter to a duke, and buy a title fpr 
his fon ; all this is right, and within his compafs ; 
but to live content, is perhaps the privilege of 
other men. 

Let us not envy fome men their accumulated 
richeis ; thelf burden would be too heavy for us ^ 
we could not facrificc, as they do, health, quiet, 
honour, and confcience, to obtain them : it is to 
pay fo dear for them that the bargain is a lofs. 

Nothing makes us better comprehend what 
iitrte ihiffgs God thinks he befiowsoo mankind, 
ill rikheaand dignities, and other advantages, than 
hil dHlHbution of them, and the fort of men who. 
aro^eft jprovided* 

If he be rich' who wants nothing, a very wife 
rain is a very rith man, ^ , 

If he be poor who is full of defires, nothing 
can equal thCjpovjfrty pf the ayijbitious ai\d the 

OCMKtOUS. 
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A wife man will defire no more than what he 
May get juftly, ufc foberly, diftributc cheerfnilyj 
ahd )6ave contentedly. He that is in fuch a con* 
dllioh as places him above contempt, and below 
enyy, cannot, by any enlargement of his fortune, 
be made really more rich, or more happy than 
he is. 

Riches cannot purchafe endowments, they 
make us neither more wife nor more healthy. 
None but intelle<ftual poiTclTions are what wc 
can properly call our own. How defpicable is 
his condition who is above neceflity, and yet 
fhall refign his reafon, and his integrity, to pur- 
chafe fuperfluities. 

'rhe greateft plcafure wealth can alFord is that 
of doing good* 

EXAMPLES. 

‘pHILOPCEMEN having delivered the La- 
cedemonians from the oppreflions they had 
l^g groaned under, they ordered the palace and 
furniture of the ufuper Nabis to be fold, and 
the fum accruing from thence, to the amount of 
one hundred and twenty talents,^ to be presented 
lo Philopoemen, as a token of their gratitude. 
Deputies therefore were to be appoimed^ Who 
fliuuld carry the money, and defire Philopttmen, 

the name of the fenate, to accept of^he prefent. 
And on this occafion it was, fays Plutarch, that 
the virtue of the generous Achaean appeared in its 
greateft luftre; for fo great was the opinion which 
Ute Spartans *had of his probity and difinterefted* 
nofs, that no one could found who would take 
upon him to offer the prefent, Struck with vcr 

aeration, 
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ncration, and fear of difpleafing him, they all 
begged to be excufed. At laft iney obliged, by 
a public decree, one Timolaus, who had former- 
ly been his gued, to go to Megalopolis, where 
Philopoemen lived, and offer him the prefent. 
Timolaus, with great rcludance, fet out for Me- 
galopolis, where he was kindly received and en- 
tertained by Philopcemen, Here he had an op- 
portunity of obferving ttte feverity of his whole 
LonduiJl, thegreatnels of his mind, the frugality 
of his life, and the regularity of his manners ; 
which flruck him with Tuch awe, that he did not 
dare once to mention the prefent he was come to 
offer him j infomuch, that giving fome other pre- 
tence to his journey, he returned home with the 
prefent. The Lacedemonians fent him again, 
but he could no more prevail on himfelf now than 
the firft time, to mention the true caufe of his 
journey, At laft, going a third time, he ven- 
tured, with the utmoft reluiftance, to acquaint 
Philopoemen with the offer he had to make biqi 
in the name of the Lacedemonians. Philopoeme^ 
heard him with great calmnefs ; but the inftanP 
he had done fpeaking, he fet out with him to. 
Sparta, where, after exprefling the greateft obli- 
gations to the fenate, he advifed them to lay out 
theic money in corrupting and purchaftng thq 
wicked, and fuch as divided the citizens, and fet 
them at variance with their feditious difeourfes, to 
the end that, being paid, for their filence, they 
might not occafiqn fo many diftradlions in the go- 
vernment,^ for it is much more advifeabie, laid 
he, to ftop an enemy’s mouth, than a friend’s j 
asi for me, 1 (hall always be your friend, and yoii 
Ih.all |he bene^t or my friendftiip without ixr* 
fmt,, w Phiio?. Liv. 
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j1<!A treaty being on foot between the Ro- 
fi»m ahi Pyrrhus, king of Macedon, for the cx* 
change of prifoners, the latter, after having glvpft 
a:)g«)er&l artfwer to the ambalTadors, took 
cius afide, and addrefled him in the foifo\yitig 
manner: ‘‘As for you, Fabricius, I am fehfiblc 
of your merit : 1 am Itkewife informed that you 
are an excellent general^ and perfcdly qualified 
for the command of an army ; that jufti<^e and 
temperance are united in your charader, aiidf'that 
you pafs for a perfon of confummate virtue j 
1 am likewifeas certain of your poverty ; aqd qiii'ft 
confefs, that fortune, in this particular alonej 'rti? 
treated you with injuAice, by mifplacmg you in 
the clafs of indigent fenators. In order, therefore, 
to fupply that foie deficiency, I am ready to giVc 
you as much gold and filver as will raife you 
above the richelFcilizen of Rome ; bcin^fullypcl'- 
fuaded, That n9 expme can be more homtifctbln^ a 
Prirtee thah that which is employed in ihe 'ielilf of 
grieat men^ who hre compelled by their pc’tierty h lead 
a life unworthy of their virtues: and that this is the 
nobltjl puHofe to which a kin^ can poffibly devote his 
ireetjures. At the fame time, I mu A defirb you 
to believe, that I have ho intention to cka6^ Ahy 
unjuft or diftionourable fervicti from yob ; iall a 
return of gratitude, I expert nbtblnjj from^ ybu 
:l^ut what Is perfedtly cohfiftent^wiih ygurbinobrj 
intl what will add td your authonty and impor- 
tance* in your own country. Let me thei'Wdrc 
conjure you to aflift me with your credit iii the 
Komim frnate, which has hitherto afTumed an 
niriof. too mWb inHexibifity, with rcfaiton to 'the 
tmty 1 propofed, and has never cqiifdUi^'^'Jfhc 

wlci of moderatiort !n any rcfpc^.^l'wrfilt‘a^- 

' tuous 
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tuous man, and a faithful friend, and you ai 
mncb need a prince whofe liberali^ nlay enable^ 
you to be more ufefuL, and do more good to man* 
kind. Let us therefore confent to render mutual 
jBifiance to each other in all the future conjuno* 
tures of our lives/* * 

Pyrrhus having expreifed himfelf in this man* 
ncr, Fftbiicius, after a few moments filencc, re- 
plid to him in thefc terms : “It is needlefs for 
me to make any mention of the experience I may 
poflibly have in the condu<a of public or private 
affairs, fince you have been informed of that from 
others, Witn refpedl alfo to my poverty you feem 
to be fo well acquainted with it, that it would be 
unnecelTary for me to alfure you that 1 have no 
money to improve, nor any flaves from whom I 
derive the leaft revenue j that my whole fortune 
confids in a houfe of no conlidcrable appearance i 
and in a little fpot of ground that furnilhes me 
with my fupport. But if you believe my poverty 
renders my condition inferior to that of every 
other Roman, and that while 1 am difeharging 
the duties of an hooelf man, I am the lefs con- 
Udered, becaufe 1 happen not to be of the number 
of the rich, permit me to acquaint you, that the 
idea you conceive of me is not juR, and that 
whoever may have infpired you with that opinion, 
or you only fuppofc fo yourfclf, you are deceived 
tp entertain it* Though I do not poflefs riches^ I 
never did Imagine my indigence a prejudice to me, 
tyheiJier 1 coinider myfelf as a public or private 
j^rfon. Did my neceffitous circumftances ever 
induce ipy country, tu exclude me from chofe glo- 
rious employments that are the nobleR object of 
the etPuUtlon of great fouls ? I am invefted with 
tl^ bigheft dignities, and feemyielfpiacedat the 
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head of the moil illuftriohs embaiHes. I 
ai(b at the 'moil au^uil ailembliea, and eveh 
the moil facred fundions of divine worfliip ait 
confided to my care. Whenever the moil ijit- 
portant aiFairs are the fubje^ of deliberation, I 
hold my rank in councils, and offer my of^inloa 
with as much freedom as another. 1 prefefve a 
parity with the richeft and moft powerful in the 
republic j and if any circumftance caufes me to 
complain, it is my receiving too much honour 
and applaufe from my fellow citizens. The em- 
ployments 1 difeharge coft me nothing of mine, 
no more than any other Roman, Rome never 
reduces her citizens to a ruinous condition, by 
raiftng them to the magiftracy, She gives all ne- 
celfary fupplies to thofe fhe employs in public 
ifations, and bellows them with liberality and 
magnificence. Rome, in this particular, differs 
from many other cities, where the public is ex- 
tremely poor, and private perfons immenfely rich, 
We are all in the Hate of affluence^ as long as 
the republic is fb, becaufe we conlider her trea- 
fares as our own. The rich and the poor arc 
equally admitted to her employments, as (he judges 
them veortby of truft,' and (he knows no diftinc- 
tioh between her citizens^ blit thofe of merit and 
^virtue: as to my particular affairs, I am fo far 
from repining at my fortune, ■ that 1 think I am 
the happied m men when 1 compare myfelf with 
the rich, and find a certain fatisfadlion, and even 
pride, * in that fortune. My little field, poor 
and infertile as it is, fupplies me with whatever 
I want, when I am careful to cultivate it as 1 
ought, ^ and to lay up the fruits it produces. What 
can 1 want more ? Every kind of food is agree- 
able to tny palate, when feafoned by hunger : I 

drink 
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(Irinltwith delight whc?ilthirft, and J enjov all 
the fvveetnefs pf llcep when fatigued with tQil. v I 
content myfelf with an habit that cavers me from 
the rigours of winter ^ and of all the vaijous . 
kimis of furniture ncceffary for the faine, ufcs» tbOi 
meaneft is, in my fenfe, the rooft commodious. . I 
fliould bc unreafonable, unjuft, ejid I compl^i'lU 
of fortune, whilft (he fupplies me with all that 
nature requires. As to fuperfluities, 1 confefs ftie 
has not furnifhed me with any ; , but th(^n (he has 
formed me without the lead defire to enjoy them. 
Why (hould I then complain? It is true, the 
want of this abundance renders me incapable of 
relieving the neceffitous, which is the only advan- 
tage the rich may be envied for enjoying j but when 
I impart to the republic, and my friends, fomc 
portion of the ItUle I poirefs, and render my coun* 
try all the ferv ices I am capable of performing,, 
in a word, when I difeh^rge all the duties incum- 
bent upon to the beft of my ability, wherein 
tan my confcience condemn me? If riches had 
ever been the leaft part of nay ambition, ,1 h^ve 
fo long been employed in the adminiftration of the 
republic, that 1 have had a thoufand opportunities 
of amaftipg great Turns, and even by irreproach- 
able methods. Could any man deure one more, 
favourable than that which occurred to me a fevy 
years ago ? The confular dignity was conferred 
upqn me, and I wa^ fent againjft the Samnitca, th^ 
Brutii, and the Lucanians, at the head pf a qu-*., 
meppus army. We ravaged a large .tr^a^l of land, 
and defeated the enemy in feveral battles. \yc, 
toede many flouriftiing antj opulent cities by alTault ; 

1 enriched the wljolc army with their fngjjs j ,!, 
returned every citizen Ac money he had coplrU, 
bufed to the expei^e of ^e WFi bad. . 

‘ received 
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the honours of a triumph* I^rougbtibur 
h^iiry talents into the public tteafury* Aiter 
fo confiderablea boo^, of s^icb 
i ini full power to appropriate aiw part ^ uwfelf, 
wfesrAwiiig deipifed fuch immenle riches 
asquhed, and ucrihced the fpoils of fho enemy 
lb Hu love of glory, in imitation of Valerius Pub- 
Heoll, and many other great men, whofe difin- 
tereM generofity of foul has raifed the glory of 
Rome to fo illuftrious a height, would it now be- 
come me to accept of the gold and filver you of- 
fer me ? What idea would the world entertain of 
me ? And what an example fhould I fet Rome's 
cittaens? How could 1 bear their reproaches? 
How even their looks at my return ? Thofe awful 
migiflrates, our cenfors, who are appointed to io- 
our difcipline and manners with a vigilant 
would they not compel me to be accountable, 
in the view of all the world, for the pitfents you 
folrcit me to accept ? You ihall keep then, if you 
pleafe, your riches to yourfelf, and I my poverty 
an^ my reputation,*’ Dion. Halicarn, Ex^r. 
Legat. p. 744—748. 

VALERIUS PUBLICOLA, by the confent 
of all the Roman people, was the grcatcft man of 
his age, and the moft accompliihed 111 every kind of 
initue i 1 Oiall mention only one of them here, far 
Mperior to all his moil noble exploits of war. Tliis 
Roman, fo worthy of praifc, Who, fupportedby 
thme other patricians, had deliveitd Rome from 
the tyranny and oppreffion of the Tarrjuins, and 
caufed their eilates to be fold by audion ; who 
had been four times conful ; who hy two fignal 
wdockt, the one over the Hetniriant, the other 
overtheSabines, bad twice in hn latter years de- 
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ferved the honour of a triumph; who, with fuck 
favourable occafions, might have amaiTed 
riches, even by methods exempt from injufticeand 
reproach, did not fufFcr avarice, fo capabi#>of 
dialing the eyes and corrupting the heart, Ka 
enfnare him. Contented with the moderate 
tune he had received from his anoeflor*, he ufed 
no endeavours to augment it. believed that 
he had enough for bringing up his family nobJy, 
and for giving his children an education worthy 
of their birth : convinced that true riches do not 
conlill in polfclHng great treafures, but in know- 
ing how to have few wants • and that the moft 
precious and moft noble inheritance that a father 
can give his children, is glory acquired by great 
aiftions, and the examples of vii luc which he leaves 
them. However, at the time of his deceafe his 
little ftock of wealth was fo far expended, as not 
to be fufficient to defray the expence of his funeral, 
which was celebrated with magnificence at the 
charge of the public. “ Moritur, gloria ingenti, 
eopiis familianbus adeo exiguis, ut funcri fumptus 
deeflet: de publico elaius.’^ 

What praife, what greatnefs of foul wis this ! 
He dies, poor as the pooreft in refpccf of fortune jj 
more great, more rich, than the richeft in virtue 
and glory. What a misfortune is it for our age, 
that examples of this kind are fo rare, or r^tther 
not at all ! the greateft men endeavour to prei’erve 
their memories by titles and riches, which they 
ardently purfuc, in order to leave them to herrs* 
who are often little qualified to keep them alivo 
and reprefent them. 

The Roman ladies iscnewcJ, in refpeft for Pub* 
licola, whaic thesorhad done before for Junius Bru- 
tus, and went ail into mourning, which they wore 

VoL. II. P during 
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as much affeiled with his death as 
ij-Y^jird have been with that of their ncareft 
Public. Liv. b. iK c, 19. 

' .\Vj )^ A:jircc)y find examples of this tiaturcclfe^ 
wncfe, ‘ Ai Rome, before (he was corrupted and 
debaijched by ambition, wealth, and luxury, *pri. 
vate perfons did not divide their interefts from thofe 
of the public. They confidered the lofles of the 
(hte as their own. They (hared in its misfor- 
tunes, a^ if they had been perfonal and domeftic. 
Such a difpofition conttituted the force of the 
(late, united all its parts firmly together, and com- 
pofed a whole not to be (haken, and invincible, 
Thefe fentiments, perpetuated in every houfe by 
living examples, formed the whole city and com- 
monweahh, of Rome, in a manner into one and 
the fame family, of which even the women made 
a part, though ftrangers to government every 
wjiere elfe. How much ought we to think this 
cbrUributed to inculcate the fame fentiments early 
into children, and to form them for zealous citi- 
zeps, from their mod tender years ! This is what 
moll merits obfervation in the conllitution of the 
Roman commonwealth, becaufe what formed its 
peculiar and di(lingui(hing cbaradterifiic. 

WHAT has been faid in praife of Publicola, 
with regard to his difihtcrctledncfs and contempt 
of wealth, might with equal truth be applied to 
many other perfons, both Greeks and Romans ; 
but I will only mention that illufirious fenator 
Menenius Agrippa. He had been conful, had de- 
feated the enemies of his country, and had pb- 
tained the honour of a triumph. But fuch was 
his zeal and public fpirit, that with ajl his merit 
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and glorious atchicvements he dieil poor, Hot leav-‘ 
mg enough to bury him. Every * individual laitf 
a wx upon himfelr, with joy, which amounted 
a confiderable fum. The fenatc, prompted by u 
noble jealoufy, confidercd it as an indigiiitj’ to 
the ftatc, that a man of fiich merit Ihould be 
terred by the alms of private perfons, and* judged’ 
that it was but juft, that the expence fhould be 
defrayed out of the public treafury ; an order fof 
that purpofe was immediately given to die queftors, 
who fpared nothing that could give the funeral 
pomp of Menenius all the fplendor and magni. 
licence worthy his rank and virtue. The peo- 
ple, piqued in their turn, abfolutely refufed to 
take back the money they had given, which the 
queftors would have returned. To end the dif- 
putc, they made a prefeiu of it to the children of 
Menenius. 


Is it in the reader's power not to admire alt 
wc have juft related ? What a luftre docs po- 
verty reflect in this place, in the midft of this 
fine train of virtues and glorious adions, that al^ 
trad the praifes, and occafion the regret of an whole 
people ! Have riches in their meft glaring magni- 
ficence, any thing that comes near it ? 

But notwithftar.ding what has been faid, we 
may, and no doubt we ought, to feek fuch a nica- 
lure of wealth as is ilccellary to fupply a|l oar 
real warits, to ratfe us above fervile dependence^ ' 
3nd to provide us with fuch conveniencies as are, 
Suited to our rank and condition in life. To be, 
regardlefs of this meafure of wealth, is to expofe 
ourfclvcs to all the temptations of p overty aqtl epr- , 

Extulit «jj) jrAi fi^ant.bus coHatU in Capita LiV. ' '' ' 
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ruption, to forfeit our natural independency and 
freedom^ to degrade^ and confequently to render 
the rank we hold, and the character we fuftain 
in fodety ufelcfs, if not contemptible. When 
thefe important ends are fecured, we ought not to 
murmur or repine that we poflefs no more ; yet 
we are not feduded by any obligation moral or 
divine from fecking more, in order to give us that 
happiert, and moR god-like of all powers, the 
power of doing good. A fupine indolence in this 
refptdf is both abliird and criminal : abfurd, as it 
robs us of an inexhaufted fund of the molt refined 
and durable enjoyments ; and criminal, as it ren- 
ders us fo far ufelcfs to the fociety to which we 
belong. On the contrary, let it be confidercd how 
poor and inconfiotrable a thing wealth is, if it be 
disjoined from real ufe, or from ideas of capacity 
in the pofieilor to do good from independency, ge- 
ncrofity, piovinon for a family or friends, and 
focinl communication with others. By this ftan- 
dard let its true value be fixed ; let its mifappli- 
cation, or unbencvolent enjoyment be accf'mited 
fordid and infamous ; and nothing worthy or efti- 
mable be aferibed to the mere pofidfion of it, 
which is not borrowed from its generous ufe, 


WORLD. 
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WORLD. 

SENTIMENTS. 

*'p*H ( S vvorlil is like a lottery, in whfth wa > 
-*• mult expect to meet with many unlucky 
chaiKlcs. 

It is fancy, not the reafon of things, that makes 
life fo uncaiy to us as we fnd it. It is not the 
place nor the condition, but the mind alone that 
can make any body happy or mifcrable. 

When our ellatc in this world is perplexed and 
uncertain, wcHiould be more than ordinarily con- 
cerned* to make lute of fomething, that we may 
not be mifcrable in both worlds. 

A man cannot be truly happy here, without a 
well grounded hope of being happy hcrcalier. 

A firm truft in the afliltsnce of an Almighty 
Being naturally produces patience, cheerfulnefs, 
and all other difpofitions of mind that alleviate 
thofe calamities which we are not able to re- 
move. 

None fhould defpair, becaufe God can help 
them j and none fhould prefumc, bccaule God 
can crofs them. 

Excefs of for row is as foolifh as profufe 
laughter. 

Loud mirth or immoderate forrow, inequality of 
behaviour, cither in profperity or advtrlity, are 
alike ungraceful in a man that is born to die. 

As there is no profperous hate of life without 
its, calamities, fo there is no adverfity without its 
P 3 benefits, 
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Afk the great and powerful if they 
hbtTc^l' the pangs of envy and amhfticn. Enquire 
if the pfubr and needy if they have not tailed the 
Twenty of quierand contentment. Even undbr the 
pains of body, the infidelity of friends, or the mif- 
conflrudlions put upon our laudable aiilions, our 
minds (when for foine time accufbmcd to thele 
prelfures) arc lenfible of lecret flowings of com- 
fort, the prefent reward of a pious refinhatloil. 
The evils of this life appear like rocks and preci- 
pices, rugged and barren at a diftance, but at our 
nearer approach, we find little fruitful fpots, and 
refrtfhing fprings, mixed with the harfhnets and 
deformities of nature. 

It may boldly be affirmed, that good men gene- 
rally reap more fubftnntia) benefit from their afflic- 
tions, than bad men do from their profperities j and 
what they lofc in wealth, pleafure, or honour, they 
gain with vail advantage, in wildom, goodnefs, 
and tranquillity of mind, 

Afflidtion is fpiritual phyfic for the foul, It is 
compared to a furnace } for as gold is tried and 
purified therein, fo men are proved, and cither 
purified from their drofs, and fitted for good ufcsj 
or entirely burnt up and undone for ever. 

Happy arc they, who labouring under any kind 
of afflidion, can fay with job, “ When he hath 
fried me, I fliall come forth as gold.*' 

Let a man live but two or three years wifhoot 
fifflidlion, and he is almofl good for nothing : he 
cannot pray, nor meditate, nor keep his heart fixed 
Bpon fpiritual things; but let God fmite him in 
his child, health, or effate, now he can find hid 
tongue and afiVblions again ; now he awakes and 
fAlh to his duty in earneft j now God has twich 
o'** mrtch honour from him as he had bCforei 

“ Now, 
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« Now, fjith God, this amendment jdeafeth. me j 
this rod was well beftowed-, 1 have 
him to his great benefit and advantage, 
ilms God is in friendfliip with his people agaiiu, v 


examples. 

nOZALDAB, caliph of Egypt, had dwelt 
fecurcly for many years in the filkcn pavilmns 
cf pleafure, and had every morning anointed h>s 
head with the oil of gladnefs, when his only (on 
Aboram, for whom he had crowded his treafurcs 

with gold, extended his dominions with conquelts, 

and fecored them with impregnable fortreffes, was 
(uddcnly woonded, as he was hunting, with an 
arrow from an unknown hand, and expired in 

the fl^dw . ^ j j y* ’ 

Bowldab, in thediftraaion of grief and defpair, 
refufed to return to his palace, and retired to the 
doomlert grotto in the neighbouring mountajn : 
he there rolled himfelf in the duft, tore awav the 
hairs of his hoary beard, and dalhcd the cup of con- 
folation that patience offered him, to the ground* 
He fufFerednot his minftrelsto approach his pre^ 
fence X but liftened to the fereams of the melan- 
choly birds of midnight, that flit through the fo,. 
litary vaults and echoing chambers of the pyr;^^ 
‘^iCan that God be benevolent,” 

“ who thu> wounds the foul as from an ambfilh, 
withunexpei^ed forrows, and crufhes his creatures 
in a moment with irremediable calamny ? xe 
Wine imans, prate to us no more of the juftice and 
the kindnefs of all-direaing and a|l-lovmg Proviw 
denoe ! Hc^ whom ye pretend doth reign in heaven, 
k fo far from protcaing the miferable fons of men, 
Pa that 
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Itnat he perpetually delights to blaft the fweeteft 
fiqwrejs in the garden ot hope; and like a malig- 
ner) t giant, to beat down the ftroiige(l towers of 
na^pinefs with the iron mace of his anger* If this 
Being pofle/I'ed the goodficfs and the power with 
which flattering priefts have inveited him, he 
would doubtlefs be inclined and enabled to banifh 
thofe evils which render the world a dungeon of 
didrefs, a vale of vanity and woe. — ^1 will cun* 
tinue in it no longer.” 

At that moment he furioufly raifed his hand, 
which dcipair had aimed with a dagger, to ftrike 
deep into his bofom ; when fuddenly thick flafhes 
of lightning fliot through the cavern, and a being 
of more than human boauiy and n)agnitude, ar- 
;ayed in azure robes, crowned with amaranth, 
and waving a branch of palm in his right hand, 
arrefted the arm of the trembling and aftonifhed 
caliph, and faid with a majeflic fmile, “ Follow 
uie to the top of this mountain,” 

• ** Look fiom hence,” faid the awful condudor, 
** 1 am Caloc,, the angel of peace, look from 
hence into the valley.” 

Bozaldat) opened his eyes, and beheld a barren, 
a lulliy, and loliury ifland, in the midfl of which 
fit a pale meagre and ghafliy figure : it was a mcr* 
chuiit jufl p^rifhing with famine, and lamenting 
that he could find neither wild berries nor a linglc 
fpiing in this foilorn uninhabited defert ;.and begr 
ging the protection of heaien againit thcMigers 
that would now certainly defhoy him, fiiice he 
had ennfumed the laft fuel he had collected to 
make nightly fires to aftVight thorn. He men cali 
a falLct of jewels on the land, as trifles of no ufe| 
^nd crept kcble and trembling to an eminence, 
^here he was accuttomed to fit every evening to 

watch 
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watch the fetting fun, and to give a fignal to anjy 
{hip that might haply, approach the ifland. 

Inhabitant of heaven,” cried ■Boxald'ab'^ 

“ fufFer not this wretch to pcrifh by the fury of 
wild beafts.” “ Peace,” faid the angel, 
obferve.” ' 

He looked again, and behold a veffcl arrived 
at the defolate ifle. What words can paint ih^ 
rapture of the ftarving mci chant, when the captain 
offered to tranfport him to his native country, if 
he would reward him with half the jewels of his 
calkct. No fooncr had this pitilcfs commander 
received the ftipulatcd fum, than lie hild a con- 
fultation with his crew, and they agreed to leize 
the remaining jewels, and leave the unhappy cxilc 
in the fame helplcfs and lamentable condition ip 
which they difcovcred him. He w^pt and trem- 
bled, intreated and implored in vain. 

“ Will heaven permit Inch injuitice to b ' prac** 
tifed ?” exclaimed liozaldab.— “ Look again,” 
faid the angel, “ and behold the vay flop i^ 
which, (hort'iighted as thou art, thou vviihcdii ihb 
merchant might embark, daflied in pieces on 9 
rock ; doft thou not hear the cues of the linking 
failors ? Prefume not to direct the governor of the 
univerfe in his difpofal of events. The man v/hom 
thou haft pitied ihall be takui from this dreSry 
folitude, but not by the method thou wouldft 
prcfcribc. His vice was avarice, by whi9h he 
l>ecame not only abominable, but wietehed ; he 
fancied fome mighty chaim iii wealth, whicli like 
the wand of Abdie), would grat.fy every wilh ai\d 
obviate every fear. w alih he h,.s now been 

taught not only to dcfpi nut .-.bhor ; he caft hfs 
jewels upon tne fand, nd «-onfelicd them 10 tje 
ufelefsi he oft’ered parv of ihcm to the marineri, 
P 5 ^ iUld 
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f be p<rnlciQw$ ; hiP now 
TO? fcndored ufeful or yaip, 

^^^jtuation and t^inperof ^ 
diftref$^lv^ taught 
*. ^yes to another a^ mpfjs 

fcej]e/’ ^ . 

- .Tr^ tjiiiiph InftantJy beheld a munificent pa- 
Jacc^ adorned with the ftatues of hij anceftors 
Yfrougfit in jafperj the ivory doors of which^ 
turning on hinges of the gold of Golconda, dif- 
covered a throne of diamonds, furrounded wjth 
thetajasof fifty nations, and with ambafij^ors 
in various habits, and of different complexions i. 
on which fat Aboram, the niuch Imented ;ft)n of 
Bpzaldab, and by hi$ fide a princefs faj/er.thaii 
a Houri* 

; « Gracious Alla Uit is my fon,*’ cried, the 

i ** ^ to my heart I” 

, fhou canft not grafp an unfubfiantial vilion,” 
replied the angel : “lam now fhewing thee what 
#w^ld have been the deftiny of thy ^/fiod he 
continued longer on the earth/* “ And why,” 
pc^rned BozaJdab, ** was he not perpiitted to poor 
tinuc ? Why was i not fuffered to be a wiinefs of 
fo.much felicity and power?’* “ Confider the fc- 
Sgfl,'* replied he, “ that dwells in the^lifth.hcar 
vep.** Bozaldab looked earnefily,,and^.(^yv ,thp 
countenance ot his fon, on which heha(|ib?en ul^d 
to b^old ,thc placid fmilc of fnnplioity* and the. 
viMd blufhes of health, now diftorted wi^h rage, 
and, now hxed in the infenfibility of drunkeonets : 
it yfas again animated with difdain, it became pale 
with apprcheniion, and appeared tOtbp witbPfed • 
hy inten^pera/Kx ^ his hands were ftfjned with^ 
blood, and he trembled by turns with fury 
terror; the palace, fo lately fliining ^^ith orfcntal 

pomp, 


i 
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foftjpj fuddi^rtly intoiht? 

wh^i*v his ion lay ftricKed'but’omtn^j frbW^Ji 
rti^ntV Ragged and bound, with hi$' ^yis^miitMu¥J 
Soofl dfter he J)el’cerved the favoiir?^e^t^4,^ Wfi3 
Wfbt^e'#as^ (batted by his fide, inter a 
poifon, which Ihe compelled AbotM l!b'dj-iA^‘,' 
aitd dfterWatds (naitied the fucceflbr i6 hfisf ttlWnc. 

Happy,** faid Caloc, “ is he wh6lh PrbV?- 
denee has by the angel of death fnatched friW 
guilt ! from whom that power is withheld,, 
if he had poflcired, would have accumulated iij)oiji 
himfelf yet greater mifery that itcbuld Bring' Updil' 
others/’ . 

“ It is’ enough,” cried Boxaldab; ‘U ‘adof^ 
the infcrutable lehemes of Omnifcicnce 1— FrOiu 
what dreadful evil has my fon been rcicued, by^a** 
death which 1 ralhly bewailed as unfortunate and 
premature I a death of innocence and peace, Wh^bh; 
has blefled his memory upon earth, and tranfiiiit- 
led his fpirit to the fkics !” 

“ (Jalt away the dagger,” replietl the beavteniy^ 
molTen'ger, which thou waft preparing tO plungd" 
into thine own heart. Exchange complaint for * 
lilence, and doubt for adoration. Can a mortal ^ 
look down, without giddinefs and ftupcfa(i^ion, ' 
into the vait abyfs of eternal wifdom ? Can a mind ' 
that fetes nol inkhitely, perkdlly comprehend any ' 
thing among an infinity of objedls matu.iHy re- ' 
-irive ^ Can the channels which thou conTmand-"* 
■ft CO be cut to receive the annual inundations ot‘ ' 
-he Nile contain the waters of the ocean? Re- ‘ 
i^ember, that perfect happinefs cannot be con- 
erred on a creature; for perfect happinefs Is an ' 
attribute as incommunicable as perfect power aiitl ^ 
teribiy/' ' 

P 6 
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' * Ac jain^el^ while lie was i^akirtgthus, ilrct<?H* 
fjj out Ills pinions to fly back to the Empyreum y 
)j^J(^,tbe flutter of his wings was lik6 the rufhlrtj 
c^aradt 

The Vision of Amanita. 

METHOUGHT 1 was walking through a 
4elightful fiiSld, from whence on a rifing hfll I 
beheld a ftately edifice. My curiofity led rht to 
ftiakc up towards it. i found it furrounded with 
gardens and orchards, richly decked by nature and 
art. A moll agreeabk lady was Handing at the 
door, who very courteoufly invited me in to fit 
down. and relt me: being tired \yith the hill, I 
accepted her kind offer. Entering the houfe, 1 
furveyed tUc magnificent apaitmcnis, and my eyes 
Were (l.i 7 zlcd with the rich furnituie that adorned 
every room. The lady led me into a fpacious 
parlour, where was a vciy comely gentleman, with 
kveral little beauties around him, the living pic- 
tures in miniature of the father and mother. I 
was entei tamed there with a liberality fuit.ible to 
the appearance tlwy made, and with that cour- 
teous affability, which is the genuine eff.it of 
true gentility and g('od breeding. WhilH with 
plcafurc 1 furveyed their happy cihcufnliances, 
which appeurpi to have no want of any thifig to 
complete ihck felicity, I Caid withirt mylclf, 
“ Sure thefc arc extraordinary perfons, and this 
iow of pu)fperity mud be the bountiful- reward 
of Ffovidence, for Tome eminent itiftance of vir- 
tue and piety But when 1 had taken my leave, 
and was returning back, I met one, of wbonvf 
^iys^uited the gentleman’s charadkr who ytis the 

owner 
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owner <)f vondcr feat-, which, to thy no 
lurprife, 1 found to be very vicious. Htf plen- 
tiful efbte was gotten by oppreffion and 
"his beautiful children were the living monutrritVts 
of his fhamc, and the lady who made fo fplcndld 
an appearance, and to whom he difiovered fo 
much fcennng tendernefs, was fo far from being 
miitrefs of the feat, that fhc was only kept there 
as under a tyrant, to be a Have to his bale lulls, 
he confulting her falisfndion no further thin as 
the pleafure in her countenance heightens her 
charms, and thereby renders her the more agree- 
able to him in the gratification of his brutilh 
appetites and paflionsj and (lie, continued tny 
informer, puts a conllant force upon herfclfto 
appear gay and cheerful, left her keeper fhould 
turn her out, abandoned to fhame and mifery» 
'I'o preferve her from the latter of which (after 
the lofs of a good fortune) was Ihe prevailed on 
to comply with the lot (he fhaics/’ As foon as 
1 parted Irom my company, 1 could contairl no- 
longer, but burll out into this exclarfiation : 
VVhereloie, 0 Prolperity, wherefore is it that 
thou thus daily loaded the vicious with thy be- 
nefits, and givcit them all that heart can wilh ? 
Whence comes it to pafs,. that fuch a wretdh as 
this lhall fpend his days in eaic, and liis nights 
in pleafure, whillt theu turneil away with diluam 
from the pious man, leaving him to groan under 
all the hardlhips of the moit adverfeilate ! O fay ! 
whence is it that thou art thus paiiial to the Wick- 
ed V 1 had no fooner cealed exclaiming ifi this 
manner, than looking forward, I f.w I'rofpLrity 
Handing, before me, mrayed in her moll gorgeous 
fttire,- .The gay and glittering appchrancc'mult 
hifiQ raifed dc|jght in my broil,’ had- it not bcert 
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wigcF that appeared ^ hcrfcWwv^i 
w)^a ,fcc fhu^addreflid mcj ‘* Foifcear taxing 
ii|^ with pi^rtiality in my proceeding^,; folr.were 
it ifinp^^fmclination, it h not in my pow^r^ Wor, 
oifly, th^ Y^rvant of Providehce, whofe ordcwvl-i 
n^ViCr^ in ,rmer}ngle inftance, run. counter tow-i 
“ Art ifhou,” faid in a hear, “ the fervant of 
Providence i a juft, holy, wife, and powerful 
Providence ! And will it fuifer thee thus to carefs 
the impious, and Hight and contemn the good ! 
How can thefe things be?” Piofperity difappear** 
ed without making any reply ; but jmmcdiatciy 
a r^fplendent light (hone around me, and 1 heard 
a majeftic voice calling thus to me from above,. 
“ 0 thou blind mortal, doft thou dare to call in 
queftlon my proceedings, becauie thou canft not 
lee the wildom and equity of them ? It would be 
juft in me to punifh thee leverely for thy raflinefs, 
but for once 1 will overlook thy ignorance, and 
fo far condefernd to thy weaknels, as to give 
thee fome view of the reafons of my conduift* 
Wherefore lift up thine eyes, and behold whai 
lhall now be difeovered to thee.” 1 drd fo, and 
found my fight ftrengihencd to penetrate through 
the thick clouds, beyond which I faw Providence 
feated on a lofty throne, and by him ftood Prof* 
perity and Adveifity with their various attendants, 
waiting his orders. A perfon of a very amiable 
countenance ftood at my right hand, who told 
me he was commilfioned torefolvc my doubts, and 
reveal fomewhat of the myfteries of Providence 
to me. 1 ftraighc obferved Advcrfity ordered with, 
her attendant Pain to fuch a place, 1 looked after 
them, and faw them enter the houfe of a perfon 
very remarkable for piety, and attack him in t 
mo(( violent manner. Alas !” laid I to my iiu . 

ftruiftor,. 
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flraftw,' wKdiwe comei i< td j»6 tfcit fo 
man as th^ftould be fo fefcrely hahdied 
iy,” rcp^iid he, « a very eminent Chiriftian, si fcari| 
greatly beieved of his God.' Hat hbW dohfriry' 
lobver this mayfeem to your carnal rcfalon, ’it iir 
therefore that he is thus afeidted ; he has (as fhe^ 
beft here havb) much fin ftill remaining irt Ki'ih, . 
arid much wanting to complete his perfeftiop in : 
grace and holineft j and God, who is alone the 
proper judge of the moft likely means to bring 
about his own wife and kind defigns, fees thia^ 
tlie htteft method to root out fin, and (Irengthen 
arid invigorate his graces. This afflidlion fliall ' 
be to him a furnace, not to confumc him, blit 
his lufts, and to refine and brighten his graces, 
that they may fhinc with the greater luftrd.** I 
then looked up again, and faw Adverhty with fivo^ 
of her attendants. Poverty and Sicknefs, fent tb 
another place. They foon attacked a perfon, who 
from an affluent fortune was reduced to penury 
and want, and from a ftrong and vigorous (late of 
healthi was thrown upon a lick bed. “ Pray,|* 
faid 1, “ what is the character of thi^ perfon, that 
is thua doubly attacked, and v/ith fuch violence?'* 
“ He is,’* replied my inflrudor, one that devoted 
himfclfto God in the days of his youth, and ap- 
peared very xealous and active in the ways of re- 
ligion, at his firft fetting Out. Bur a long feriCs 
of profperity, with wjiich he has been favoured, 
has had the but too common effeft of enfiiaring 
and captivating his thoughts and affediions to the 
things of time and fenfe. As nches encreafed, hd 
has let his heart inordinately upon them, and in 
a great meafure withdrawn his dependence upbn 
God for the continuation of thofe bounties of Pror 
videace^ ' grown carelcfs and fccurc, faying with 

David, 
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liavid, “ My mountain ftands ffrong ; I ftall 
ni^iir iflovcd/^ Poverty is therefore Tent to 
his fubftance, that the idol being removed, 
i^ay be no longer tempted to adore it, and that 
hfe 'm'iy, by his own experience, be convinced of 
the UiYcertainty of all fublunary good. A lon<y 
cbhtinucd ftaie of health has abated his fenfe o( 
the value of the mercy, and he has feenied to 
night it as a common favour. Sicknefs is there- 
fore fent to teach him the worth of health, by thj 
want of it j tofhock this fecmingly ftrong build- 
ing, that he may lee its foundation is in the duft, 
and that it is as a moth crulhed in the hand of 
God. In a word, thefe painful ftrokes fhall be the 
happy means of roufing him out of that fpiiitual 
lethargy wherein he has long lain, and caufc him 
to remember whence he is fallen, excite him to 
repent, and do his hrrt works j and when thefe 
moft valuable ends are anfwcred, God will turn 
his captivity, and remaikably difplay his power 
and love in his deliverance. Again i looked up, 
and heard Adverfity receive a new commilTion, to 
attack With reproach and contempt a perfon who 
appeared in fight. “ Pray,” faid 1, “ to what per- 
son arc thefe formidable fpcclres going:” (for 
their appai.ince ihocked me more than all the 
others.) ** He is,” faid my teacher, “ a very ferious 
good man, one that has for many years been un;- 
vcrfally dlcemed amongthhofe who are true friends 
(0 religion and virtue, both for his wifdom and 
piety j hut this general regard paid to him has too 
much elated hib mind, and he has hereby been 
puffed up with felf applaufej not duly confidering' 
that whatever endowments he polfclles, whether 
of nature or grace, are all received from God, and 
that thertfoic all the glory fhould be aferibed to 

• the 
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the donor. Reproach is now'fenrt to hwnblc hii^ < 
to hide pride fj-om his eyes, to make him foljy 
icnlible that the interelt any have in majn’a eftpem 
i$ a blefling which defeends from the famejhan^; 
thatdifpenfes thofe qualifications that have, a 
deiiry to raife it.” Soon after I lifted up niysCyCf. 
again, and faw Adverfity with her aiiendants,^ 
Sickntfsand Death, reccuing their orders to kvuc 
the child of a certain perfon. “ Now,” fays my. 
iiiilrudtor, “ this is a lincere Chridian, and the 
(Iroke to beinflidcd is perhaps the forcit ufa tem- 
poral nature that could bef.il him. He is to be 
Ifript of an only child, and a very promifingone, 
in whom the fond parent might juftly pleafe hioi* 
felf with the profped of much comfort and fatis-r 
fadfion ; and like good Jacob, His life feems h 
be bound up in the lad's life. But Providence, in 
much wifdom and great goodnefs too, orders his 
removal; in kindnefs both to parent and child; the 
lad, being by the grace of God prepared for a bet- 
ter ftate, is in great love removed from all the 
fnares and temptations that attend the youthful 
ftage, and thofe other fnares and trials that furi* 
round the man in his riper age ; a more than com- 
ition fhare of which mull: have fallen to his lot 
had he continued in this world. The parent will 
hereby be convinced of, and humbled for, the, 
pvil ha has been guilty of in fctimg his heart and 
atfe^ions too much on this fodefirable a creature- 
enjoyment, which he fees now to be but a fading 
dym^ flower. And the fupports and comforts he 
ihall receive under this heavy trial will flop the 
mouth of complaints, and force him to confefa 
that God ib the alone proper obje«^ of our warmeft 
afte6tion, li nee there is enough in him to makt 
the Chrifliao happy in the lofs of the deareft earth- 
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iy comforts. Thefe (continued my teacher) are 
tome of the feeming paradoxes in Providence, 
which thou, blind mortal, couldft not difeover 
by the dim light of reafon : there are others which 
1 am not ilow permitted to reveal to thee ; fomc 
of which thou will never fee unravelled whillt 
thou art clothed with mortality. Let what thou 
haft ften and heard fufficc to allure thee, that God’s 
thoughts are not like to thy thoughts, nor his ways 
fjke to thy ways, but as far above them in vvifdom, 
as the heavens are above the earth. Hence it is, 
that the wicked fo oft abound with this world’s 
good, who have all their heaven here; whilft the 
pious man is, by the fharp attacks of Advcrfity, 
during the ftiort term of his exiftcnce here, train- 
ing up for a ftate of endlefs unallayed bappU 
nefs.’* 

1 thanked my inftrudfor, begged pardon for my 
faftinefs, and promifed, that 1 would no more 
arraign divine Providence at the bar of my weak 
and ihallow reafon, and abalhed and confounded 
at my ignorance and prefumption, awoke from 
my dream. 


Memoirs of Melissa : related by herfelf. 

I WAS born to a large fortune, and bred to 
the knowledge of thofe arts which are fuppoM 
to accomplifh the mind or adorn the perfon of a 
woman. To thefe attainments, which cuftom 
and education almoft forced upon me, 1 added 
feme voluntary acquifitions by the ufc of books, 
and the converfation of that fpecics of men whom 
the ladies generally mention with horror and aver- 
fton by tlS name of Scholars, but whom 

. founds 
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k)iind, for themoflr part^ a harmlifs and ino#ertu, 
jjve order of beings, not fo much wiferthiin o«r^ 
jelves,. but that they may receive as well ls cooi^ 
municate knowledge, and more inclined to degradd 
their own character by cowardly fubmilRoii^ 
than to overbear or opprefs us with their learniilg 
or their wit. 

i' rom thefe men, however, if they arc by kind 
treatment encouraged to talk, fomething may be 
gained, which, embclliflied with elegance, and 
tofteiied by modefty, will always add dignity and 
value to female converfation i and from my ac- 
quaintance with the bookiOi part of the world 1 
derived many principles of judgment and maxims 
of knowledge, by which I was enabled to excel 
all my competitors, and draw upon myfclf the ge- 
neral regard in every place of concourfe or plca- 
furc. My opinion was the great rule of appro- 
bation, my remarks were remembered by ihofe 
who defircd the fecond degree of fame, my mien 
was ftudied, my drefs was imitated, mv letters 
were handed from one family to anotner, and 
read by thofe who copied them as fent to them- 
fdves, my vifits were folicited as honours, and 
multitudes boafted of an intimacy with Melifla, 
who. had only fecn me by accident, and whofe 
familarity haa never proceeded beyond the ex- 
change of a compliment, or return of a courtefy. 

lihall make no fcruplc of confeffing that 1 wa$ 
pleafed with this univerfal veneration, becaufe 1 
always confidcrcd it as paid to my intrinfic qua- 
lities and infeparablc merit, and very caiily per- 
fuaded myfelf that fortune had no part in my fu-^ 
periority. When 1 looked upon my glafs, I faw- 
youth and beauty, and health that might give me* 
leaTonl to hope their continuance: When .f cx-i 

amiped 
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amiftcd/ rfiy minJ, I found fopie ihengtbof judg^ 
tocnt, artd fertility of fancy j and was told that 
every adion was grace, and that every accent 
was perfuafion. 

in this manner my life palFed like a continual 
triumph, arnidft acclamations, and envy, ani 
courifhip, and carefles : to pleafe Mclilia vva; 
the general ambitioiu and every hratagem of art- 
till datleiy was pradd^.d upon me. To be flat- 
tered is grateful, even when we know that our 
praifes are not believed by thofc who pronourie 
them j for they prove, at leait, our general power, 
and ihow that our favour is valued, fince it is 
purchafed by the meannefs of falfehood, Brit, 
perhaps, the flatterer is not often deteded, for an 
honelt mind is not apt to fufped, and no one 
exerts the powcis of difeernnoent with much vi- 
gour when felf-love favours the deceit. 

• The number of adorers, and the perpetual 
diflradion of my thoughts by new fchemes of 
pleafure, prevented me from liftening to any of 
thofc who crowd in multitudes to give girls advice, 
and kept me unmarried and unengaged to my 
twcniy-fevcnth year; when, while I was tow- 
ering in all the pride of uncontefted excellency, 
with a face yet little impaired, and a mind hour- 
ly, improving, the failure of a fund, in which my 
money was placed, reduced me to a frugal com- 
petency, which allowed little beyond neatnefs and 
independence. 

1 bore the diminution of my riches without 
any outrages of furrow, or pufillanirnity of dejec- 
tion. Indeed I did not know how much I had 
loft, for, having always heard and thought more 
of my wit and beauty than of my fortune, it did 
rtot fuddenfy enter my imagination, that Metifla 

could 
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could iink beneath her eflablilhed rank, while 
her form and her mind continued the fame j chat 
{he could ceafe to railc admiration but by ceafing 
to deferve it, or feel any ftroke but from the hand 
of time. 

It was in my power to have concealed the lofs, 
and to have married, by continuing the fame 
appearance, with all the credit of my original 
fortune \ but I was not fo far funk in my own 
eileem, as to lubmit to the bafenefs of fraud, or 
to dcfire any other recommendation than fenfe 
and virtue 1 therefore difmilled my equipage, 
fold ihofe ornaments which wire become unfuit- 
able to my new condition, and appeared among 
thole with whom I ufed to converfe with lefs 
glitter, but with equal fpirit. 

I found myfelf received at every vlfit, with an 
appearance of forrow beyond what is naturally 
felt fpr calamities in which we have no part, 
and was entertained with condolence and con- 
folation fo long continued and fo frequently re- 
peated, that my friends plainly confulted rather 
their own gratification than my relief. Some 
from that time refufed my acquaintance, and 
forbore, without any provocation, to repay my 
vifitSj fome vilited me, but after a longer inter- 
val than ufual, and every return was Itill with 
more delay j nor did any of my female acquaint- 
ances fail to introduce the mention of my mif- 
fortunes, to compare my prefent and former 
condition, to tell me how much it mud trouble 
me to want the fplendor which 1 became fo well, 
to look at plcafures which I had formerly er^oy- 
cd, and to fink to a level with thofe by whom 
1 had always been tonlidercd as moving in a 
higher fphere, and been approached’ with reve- 
rence 
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rcnc^ and fubmilHon, which, they ipfinuatej, 
I was no longer to expedt. 

Obfervations' like thefe arc Commoiily made 
only as covert infults, and ferve to give vent to 
the flatulence of ^pride, but they are now and 
then imprudently uttered by honefty and bene, 
volcnce, and inflidl pain where kindnefs is in- 
tended; 1 will, therefore, fo far maintain my 
antiquated claim to politenefs, as that 1 will ven- 
ture to advance this rule, that no one ought to 
remind another of any misfortune of which the 
fuffercr does not complain, and which thcr^ arc 
no means propofed of alleviating. No one has 
a right to excite thoughts which neceflarily give 
pain whenever they return, which perhaps might 
not revive but by abfurd and unfeafonable com- 
p^flion. 

My cndicfs train of lovers immediately with- 
drew without raifing any emotions. The greater 
part had indeed always profeffed to court, as it 
is termed, upon the fquare, had enquired my 
fortune, and offered fettlcments ; and thefe had 
undoubtedly a right to retire without cenfure, 
fincc they had openly treated for money, as nc- 
ceflary to their happinefs, and who can tell how 
little they wanted of any other portion? I have 
always thought the clamours of women unrea- 
fujiablc, when they find that they wito fol- 
lowed them upon the fuppofitioq of a gr^^er 
fortune, reje(5t them when they are difeovered 
to have Ids. I have never known any lady, 
who did not think wealth a title to fome fti- 
pulations in her favour, and furely what is 
cUimed by the pofleflion of money is jyftly for- 
feited by its lots. She that has once demanded 
a fcttlcmcnt has allowed the importince of for- 
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tunc ; and when &e cannot fhew pecuniary mef^ 
rit, why fliould (he think her cheapcncr obliged 
to purcnafe ? 

My lovers were not all contented with 
defertion. Some of them revenged the n^le(J^ 
which they had borne by wanton and fuper*. 
fluous infults, and endeavoured to mortify me by 
paying in my prefence thofe civilities to other 
ladies, which were once devoted only to me. 
But, as It has been my rule to treat men accord- 
ing to the rank of their intelled, 1 had never 
lufcrcd any one to wafte his life in fufpenfe, who 
could have employed it to better purpofe; and 
therefore I had no enemies but coxcombs, whofc 
refentment and refpe^t were equally below my 
confideration. 

The only pain which I felt from degra- 
dation, was the iofs of that influence which I 
had always exerted on the fide of virtue, in the 
defence of innocence, and the aflertion of truth* 

I now' found my opinions flighted, my fenti- 
ments criticifed, and my arguments oppofed by 
thofe that ufed to liftcn to me without rcply,^ 
and flrugglc to be firft in expreiTing their con- 
viclion. The female difputants have wholly 
thrown off my authority, and if I endeavour to 
enforce my reafons by an appeal to the fcholars 
who Happen to be prefent, the wretches are cer- 
tain to pay their court by facrificing me and 
my fyftem to a finer gown ; and 1 am every hour 
infulted with contradidions from cowards, who 
could never find till lately that Melifla was liable 
to error. 

There arc two perfons only whom I cannot- 
charge with having changed their condudt with 
my ejiange of fortune. One is an old curate, 

that 
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1 ^ ha$ pa&d his life in the duties pf his pro. 
feiSon with great reputation for his knowiedgt 
suid piety ^ the other is a ]ieutenai>t of dragoonf. 
The parim made no difHculty in the height of 
my elevation to check me when 1 was. port, and 
ioform m&.when 1 blundered ; and if there be any 
alteration, Tie is now more timorous, left his 
freedom (hould be thought rudenefs. The foldicr 
never paid me any particular addrefles, but very 
rigidly obferved all the rules of politenefs^ which 
be is now fo far from relaxing, that whenever he 
ferves the tea, he obftinately carries me the firft 
diih, in defiance of the frowns and whifpers of 
the whole table. 

This is to fee the world. It is impbflible for 
thofe that have only known affluence and prof- 
pCfity, to judge rightly of themfelves or others. 
The rich and the powerful live in a perpetual 
mafquerade, in which all about them wear bor* 
rowed charadlersj and wc only difeover in what 
eftimation we are held, when we can no longer 
give hopes or fears. 


The Vision of Mirza. 

On the fifth day of the moon, which, accord- 
ing to the cuftom of my forefathers, I always 
keep holy, after having wafhed myfelf, and of- 
fered up my morning devotions, 1 afeended the 
high hills of Bagdat, in order to pafs tlw reft of 
the day in meditation and prayer. As 1 was here 
airing myfelf on the tops of the mountains, I 
fell into a profound contemplation on the vanity 
of buinan life j and pafling from one thought to 
another, furely, faiJ I, man is but a ftiadow, and 
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life a dream. Whilft 1 was thus mufing, I caft 
my eyes towards the fummit of a rock that vm 
not far from me, where 1 difcovercd on« in the 
habit of a ftiepherd, with a little mufical inlfru- 
ment in his hand. As 1 looked upon him, he 
applied it to his lips, and began to play upon it. 
The found of it was exceeding fweet, and wrought 
into a variety of tunes that were inexprelTibly me- 
lodious, and altogether dilFcrent from any thing I 
had ever heard : they put me in mind of tiiofe 
heavenly airs that are played to the departed fouls 
of good men upon their firft arrival in Paradil’c, 
to wear out the impreffions of the laft agonie^, 
and qualify them for the pleafures of that happy 
place. , My heart melted away in fecret rap- 
tures. 

I had been often told that the rock before me 
wag the haunt of a genius ; and that feveral had 
been entertained with that mufic, who had paflbd 
by it, but never heard that the mufician had be- 
fore made himfclf viftble, When he had raifed 
my thoughts by thofe iranfporting airs which he 
played, cotaftethe pleafurcs of his converfation, 
as 1 looked upon him like one aUonilhed, he bec- 
koned to me, and by the waving of ins liuod di- 
reded me to approach the place where he fat, I 
drew near with that reverence which is due to a 
fuperior nature j and as my heart was entirely 
fubdued by the captivating llrains 1 had heard, I 
fell down at his feet and wept. I'hc genius fmiled 
upon me with a look of compafRon and affability 
that familiarized him to my imagination, and at 
oncedifpelled all the fears and apprehenfions with, 
which 1 approached him. He lilted me from the 
ground, and taking me by the hand, “ Mirza,” 
Vai.. II. Q 
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faicl he, “ I have heard thee in thy foliloqujes : 
follow me 

He then led me to the higheft pinnacle of the 
rock, and placing me on the top of ic^ h Calt 
thy eyes eailward,*' faid he, “ and tell*me what 
thou feeft.” “ 1 fee,** faid I, “ a huge valley, 
and a prodigious tide of water rolling through 
it.’* “ The valley that thou feed,” faid he, 
‘‘ is the vale of mifery, and the tide of water 
that thou feettis part of the great tide of eternity.” 
“ What is the rcafon,” faid 1, “ that the tide 
I fee rifcs out of a thick mift at one end, and 
again lofcs itfclf in a thick mift at the other 
“ What thou feeft,’* faid he, “ is that portion 
«f eternity which is Called time, meafured out 
by the fun, and reaching from the beginning 
of the world to its confumniation. Examine 
now,” faid he, ‘‘ this fea that is bounded with 
darknefs at both ends, and tell me what thou 
difeovereft in it ?” “ I fee a bridge,*’ faid I, 
** {landing in the midft of the tide.” “ The 
bridge thou feeft,” faid he, “ is human life ; 
confidcr it attentively.” Upon a more Icifurely 
furvey of it, I found that it coufiftcd of three- 
fcoic and ten entire arches, with fcveral broken 
arches, which, added to thofe that were entire, 
made up the number about an hundred. As I 
Was counting the arches, the genius told me 
that this bridge confifted at firlt of a thoufanJ 
arches ; but that a great flood fwept away the 
reft, and left the bridge in the ruinous condition 
I now beheld it : “ but tell me further,” faid he, 

what tliou difeovereft on if.” “ 1 fee multi- 
tudes of people pafling over it,” faid I, “ and a 
black cloud hanging on each end of it.” As I 
Ibokid more attentively, I faw fcveral r.f the 

paficngers 
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paffengcrs dropping through the bridge, into the 
great tide that flowed underneath it j and upon 
further examination perceived that there were 
innumerable trap.doors that lay concealed in 
the bridge, which the paflengers no fooncr trod 
upon,’ but they fell through them into the tide, 
md immediately difappeared. Thefe hidden 
nt- falls were ftt very thick at the entrance of 
the bridge, fo that throngs of people no fooner 
biolce through the cloud than many of thenn fell 
into them. They grev; thinner towards the mid- 
ule, but multiplied and lay clofcr together to- 
wards the end of the arches that wire entire, 

There were indeed fomc per/ons, but their 
number was very frnall, that continued a kind 
of hobbling inarch on the broken arches, but 
fell through one after another, being quite tired 
and fpein with lo lottg a walk. 

1 prilled fome tune in the contcmplaticn of 
this wonderful (trudfure, and the great variety of 
objedts which it prefented. My heart was 
filled w'ith a deep melancholy to fee feveral 
dropping unexpectedly in the midft of mirth' 
and jollity, and catching at every thing that 
flood by them to favc themfcKcs, Some were 
looking up towards the heavens in a thoughtful 
porturc, and in the midft of a fpeculation 'flum- 
bledand fell out of fight. Multitudes were very 
bufy in the purfuit of bubbles th&t glittered in 
their eyes and danced before them ; but often 
when they thought thcmfelves within the reach 
ot them, their footing failed, and down ,th^y 
funk. In this confufion of objects, 1 cbferved 
fome with feimitars ;ii their hands, and others 
with urinals, who ran to and fro upon the bridge, 
thrufling feveral perfons on trap-doors which 
(^2 dii 
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W not feem to lie in their vvay, and whic|i tky 
Oiioht have efcaped, had they not been thus 
forced upon them. 

The genius feeing me indulge myfelf iri this 
melancholy profpeO, told me 1 had dwelt l6ng 
enough upon it ; “ Take thine eyes ofF the 
bridge,” faid he, “ and tell me if thou fet-ft 
iny thing thou doff not coinpreliend.” Upon 
looking up, “ what mean/Taid I, “ thofe great 
'flights of bitds that ate perpetually hovering about 
the bridge, and fettling upon it from time to 
time? 1 fee vultures, harpies, ravens, cormo- 
rants, and among many other feathered creatures, 
feveral little winged boys, that perch in great 
numbers upon the middle arches.” “ Thefc,” 
faid the genius, “ are envy, avarice, fuperfHtion, 
(lefpair, love, with the like cares and pafTioiis 
that infeft human life.” 

1 here fetched a deep figh, “ Alas,” faid I, 
^ man was made in vain ! how is he given away 
to mifery and mortality ! tortured in life, and 
fwallow'ed up in death !” I'he genius being 
tnoved with compaflion towards me, bid me 
quit fo uncomfortable a profpetff. “ Look no 
more,” faid he, “ on man in the firfl Ifage of 
his exigence, in his fetting out for eternity ; but 
caft thine eye on that thick mift into which the 
tide bears the feveral generations of mortals that 
fall into it.” I diredled my fight as I was ordered, 
and {whether or no the good genius ffreng- 
thened it with any fiipcrnatural force, or di/Ti- 
pflt^ part of the mift that was before too 
thieV for the eye to penetrate) I faw the valley 
opening at the farther end, and fpreading forth 
into an immenfe ocean, that had a huge rock' 
of adamant running thrwugh the midft of it, and 

dividing 



(liv'wlmg it into two equal parts. The clouds lliil 
rehed on one half thereof, infomuch that 1 could 
difcover nothing in it : but the other appeared to 
me. a vaft oc,ean planted with innumerable 
iflands, that were covered with fruits and 
fl(^wers, and interwoven with a thouland little 
fhining feas that ran among them. 1 could fee 
perfuns dreifed in glorious habits with garlands 
upon their heads, palling among the trees, lying 
down by the Tides of fountains, or refting on beds 
of flowers j and could hear a confufed harmony 
of fingin<g birds, falling waters, human voices, 
and mufical inftruments. Gladncfs grew in me 
upon the difeovery of fo delightful a fecne. 1 
wifhed for the wings of an eagle that I might fly 
away to ihofe happy feats ; but the genius told me 
there was no palTagc to them, except throiigli the 
gates of death that 1 faw opening every moment 
upon the bridge. “ Theiflmds,” faid he, “ that 
lie fo frtfh and green before thee, and with which 
the whole face of the ocean appears fpotted as far 
as thou cand fee, arc more in number than the 
fand on the fca-fhorc ; there are myriads of illands 
behind thofe which thou here difeovereft, reaching 
further than thine eye, or even thine imagination 
can extend itfclf. 'I’hele arc the manlions of 
good men after death, who according to the 
degree and kinds of virtue in which they excelled, 
are diftributed among thefe fevcral iflands, winch 
abound with pleai.;rcsof dilTcrcnt kinds and de- 
grees, fuitable to the relifhes and perfedtions of 
thole who arc fettled in them ; every illand is a 
paradilc aecomnioJated to its refpedfive inhabi- 
tants. Are net thefe, O Miiza, habitations worth 
contending for ? Does iife appear niifei.ible, 
that gives thee opportunities of earning fuch a 
reward ? Is death to be feared that v/ill con- 
C ^3 vcy 
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. vey th^e to fo happy an cxiftence ? T(iink not 
man was made in vain, who has fuch aneur* 
nity referved for him. I gazed with incxpreflible 
ipleafure on thefe happy iflands, “ At length,” 
(aid i, “ fhew me now, I befeech thee, the fecrcts 
■that lie hid under thofe dark clouds, which 
cover the ocean on the other fide of the rock of 
•adamant.” The genius making me no anfwer, I 
turned about to addrefs myfelf to him a fecond 
time, but i found that he had left me j I then 
turned again to the vifion which 1 had been to 
long contemplating ; but inltead of the rolling 
tide, the arched bridge, and the happy iflands, 1 
l.iw nothing but the long hollow valley of Hagdat, 
with oxen, fheep, and camels grazing upon the 
ilcles of it. 

ALMET,thc dervlfe, who watched the facred 
lamp in the hpulchrc of the prophet, as he one 
day rofeupiiom the devotions of the mormng, 
whiclihe had performed at the gate of the temple, 
with his body turned towards the call and his fore- 
head on the earth, law before him a man in fplen- 
did apparel attended by a long retinue, who gazed 
ftcdfalily at him Wtih a look of mournful com- 
placence, and leemed dehrous to fpeak, but un- 
willing to olleiul. 

'I'he dervife, after a fliort filcnce, advanced, 
and faluied him with the calm dignity which in- 
dependence confers upon humility, rcqucllcd that 
he would reveal his purpoic, 

“ Almct,” faid the ftrangcr, “ thou feeft be- 
fore thee a man whom the hand of piofperitv 
, has eivei whelmed with wrctehiduefs. Whatever 
I once dclired as the means of liappinefs, 1 now 
poilefs \ but I am not yet happy, and therefore 

defpair. 1 ngret the l.ip(c of lime, begaufe 

jt 
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it glide® away without enjoyment ; and ii I 
exped nmhing in the future but the vanitlei^of 
the paft, I do not wifli that the future fh’o\ild 
arrive, Yet I tremble left it fhould be cut off ; 
and my heart finks when 1 anticipate the moment 
in which eternity (hall clofe over the vacuity 
of my life, like the fea upon the path of a (hip, 
and leave no traces of my exiftence more durable 
than the furrow which remains after the waves 
have united. If in the treafuries of thy wif- 
dom, there is any precept to obtain felicity, 
vouchfafe it to me : for this purpofe 1 am come : 
a purpofe which yet I feared to reveal, left, like 
all the former, it (hould bedifappointed.’^ Almct 
liftened with looks of aftonilhment and pity, to 
this complaint^of a being in whom reafon was 
known to be a pledge of immortality : but the 
ftrenity of his countenance foon returned ; and, 
ftietching out his hand towards heaven, 
“ Stranger,” faid he, “ the knowledge which 
I have received from the prophet I will com- 
municate to thee.” 

As i was fitting one evening at the porch of 
the temple, pcnfive and alone, mine eye wandered 
among thcmultitudcthat was fcattcred before me j 
and while I remarked thewearinefs and folicitude 
which was vifible in every countenance, I was 
fiiilJcnly ftfuck with a fenfe of their condition, 
“ Wretched mortals,” faid I, to what purpofe 
arc ye biify ? If to produce happinefs, by whom is 
It enjoyed ? Do the linens of Egypt, and the 
filks of Perfia, bellow felicity on thofe who wear 
them, equal to the wrctchednefs of yonder (laves 
whom I fee leading the camels that bring them P ’Is 
the finenefs of the texture, or the fplendor of the 
tints, regarded with delight by thofe to whom 

cuiiom 
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culbm has rendered them familiar ? can the 
power of habit render others infenfiblJ of pain^ 
who live only to traverfe the defart j a fcene of 
dreadful uniformity, where a barren level is 
'bounded only by the horizon j where no change 
of profpedf, or variety of images, relieves' the tra- 
velier from a fenfe of toil and dan:>er, of whirl- 
winds, which in a moment may bury him in the 
hind, and of thirft, which the wealthy have given 
half their pofleflions to allay ? Do thofc on whom 
hereditary diamonds fparlcle with unregarded 
luftregain from the poli'eflioii, what is loll by the 
wretch who fecks them in the mine ; who lives 
excluded from the common bounties ol nature ; 
to whom even the vicillitude of day and night is 
not known, who fighs in perpetual darknels, and 
whofc life is one mournful alternative of mfen- 
fibility and labour ? If thole are not happy 
who pollcfs, in proportion as ihofe are wretched 
who bellow, how vain a dream is the life of man < 
and, if there -is, indeed, luch dinercncc in the 
value of exilKnce, how fhall we acquit of par- 
tiality the hand by which this difference has been 
made ?’* 

While my thoughts thus multiplied, and my 
heart burned within me, i became fcnfible of a 
fudden influence from above. I'he llrects and 
the crowds ol Mecca difanpeared ; 1 found myfelf 
fitting on the declivity of a mountain, and per- 
ceived at my right hand an aiige^ whom I knev/ 
to be Azoraii, tlie mmillcr of reproof. When 1 
faw him, I was afiaid. 1 call mine eve upon the 
ground, ami was about to .dcpiecaie his anger, 
when he commanded me to be lilcnr. “ Almet,” 
faid he, “ thou halt devoted thy life to medita- 
tion, that thy counfei might deliver ignorance 
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rrom the mazes of error, and deter prefuroptkm’ 
from the precipice of guilt j but the book of 
nature thou had read without underihnding* It 
IS again open before thee j look up, confider 
and be wife/* i 

i looked up and beheld an inclofure, beautiful 
.IS the gardens of Paradife, but of a fmall extent. 
Through the middle there was a green walk j at 
the end a wild defart ; and beyond impenetrable 
darknefs. The walk was fhaded with trees of 
every kind, that were covered at once with 
bloflbms and fruit j innumerable birds were 
jinging in the branches j the grafs was intermin- 
gled with flowers, which impregnated the breeze 
with fragrance, and painted the path with beauty : 
on one fide flowed a gentle tranfparent ftream, 
which was jult heard to murmur over the golden 
faiids that fparkled at the bottom j and on the 
other were walks and bowers, fountains, grottos, 
and cafeades, which diverfificd the feene with 
cndlefs variety, but did not conceal the bounds. 

While i was gazing in a tranfport of delight 
and wonder on this enchanting fpot, I perceived 
a man ftealing along the walk with a thoughtful 
and deliberate pace ; his eyes were fixed upon the 
the earth, and his arms crolfed on his bofom ; 
he fometimes ftarted as if a fudden pang had , 
feized him j his countenance exprefled folicitude 
and (error j he looked round with a figb, and 
having gazed a moment on the defart that lay 
hefoie him, he feemed as if he wifhed to flop, 
hut was impelled forward by fume invifiblc powxr : 
his features, however, foon fettled again into a 
''aim melancholy j his eye was again fixed on- 
*he ground ; and he went on as before, with 
VP'ii^nt relu\^tancc, but without emotion, t 

was 
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iVruck with this appeatiarice ; atid turning 
haftily to the angel, was about to inquire what 
^ould produce fuch infelicity in a being fur- 
j^hded with every object that could gratify 
every fenfe ; but he prevented my rcqueft : “ The 
book of nature,” faid he, “ Is before thee j look 
upi confider it, and be wife.” I looked, and 
beheld a valley between two mountains that v/cre 
craggy and barren ; on the path there was no 
verdure, and the mountains afforded no fhadej 
the Tun burned in the zenith, and every fpHng 
was dried up; but the valley terminated in a 
country that was \ lealant and fertile, flaaded with 
woods and adorned with buildings. At a fecond 
view I difeovered a man in this valley, meagre 
indeed and naked, but his countenance was 
cheerful, and his deportment a6live ; he kept 
his eye fixed upon the country before him, and 
looked as if he would have run, but that he was 
reftrained, as the other had been impelled, b/ 
fome fecret influence: fometimes, indeed, i per- 
ceived a fudden expreffion of pain, and fome- 
times he ftepped fhort, as if his foot was pierced 
by the afperities of the way ; but the fprightli- 
nefs of his countenance inftahtly returned, and 
he prcil'ed forward without appearance of repining 
or complaint. 

f turned again toward the angel, impatient 
to inquire from what fecrct fource happinefs 
was derived, in a fituation fo different from th:it 
in which it might have been expected ; but he 
again prevented my rcquelf : “ Ahnet,” faid he, 
** remember what thou haft feen, and let this 
fh^morial be written upon the tablets of thy heart. 
Jlemember, Almet, that the world in which thou 

placed, is but the road to another ; and that 

happinefs 




happin^ff depends not upon the. patl^ fc^ut tHf 
end,: tht? .value of this period of thy exift^e 
Is fixed by hope and fear. The wretch 
wiihed to linger in the garden, whd looked 
upon its limits with terror, was deftitute pf en*^ 
joyment, becaufe he was deftitute of hope, apd 
was perpetually tormented by the dread of lofing 
that which yet he did not enjoy : the fong of 
birds had been repeated till it was not heard, 
and the flowers had fo often recurred that their 
beauty was not feen ; the river glided by unno- 
ticed j and he feared to lift his eye to the profpedf, 
lefl he fhould behold the wafte that circumfcribed 
it. But he that toiled through the valley was 
happy, becaufe he looked forward with hope. 
Thus, to the fojourner upon earth, it is of little 
moment whether the path he treads be flrewed 
with flowers or with thorns, if he perceives him- 
lelf to approach thofe regions ; in comparifon of 
which the thorns and the flowers of this wilder- 
iicis iofc their diflindiun, and arc both alike im- 
potent to give plcafurc or pain, 

“ What then has eternal wifdom unequally 
diftributed ? That which can make every ftation 
happy, and without which every fiation muft 
be wretclicd, is acquired by virtue; and virtue 

poil'ible to all. Remember, Almtt, the vifion 
vwiich thou half feen ; and let my words be writ- 
ten on the tablet of thy heart, that thou mayeft 
ciu'd the wanderer to happinefs, and jultify God 
to men.” 

While the voice of Azoran wms yet founding 
in my car, tlie prefped vaniflied from before 
n;e, anti i found myfelf again fitting at the 
porch of the temple. I'he lun was going down, 
the multitude was retired to reif, and the iolemn 

quiet 
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lD^ mv doubts to complete tHe tranqutHtty of my 
fuiiia# 

' Such^ my foti} was the vifion which the pro- 
phet vouchiafed me, not for my fake only, but 
for thine. Thou haft fought felicity in temporal 
things, and therefore thou art difappointed. Let 
not inftrudion be loft upon thee, as the feal of 
Mahomet in the well of Aris : but go thy 
way, let thy flock clothe the naked, and thy 
table feed the hungry ; deliver the poor from op- 
preflion, and let thy converfation be above. 
Thus {halt thou rejoice in hope, and look for- 
ward to the end of life as the confummation of 
thy felicity. 

Almct, in whofe breaft devotion kindled as he 
fpake, returned into the temple, and tip ftrangcr 
departed in peace. . 


FINIS. 












